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SOLID TIRES NOT DOOMED. 


P NEUMATIC TIRES have become so important of late 
that some are predicting the passing of solid tires. 
The success of cord tire construction and the country’s 

sudden need of rapid freight and express transit have 
created an abnormal situation. The experience gained 
has been of much value to tire and truck manufacturers, 
and to the country. It has shown both the possibilities 
and the limitations of pneumatic truck tires, but does not 
show that pneumatics will supplant solids. There is 
need for both, and both will continue and increase. 

The threat of the pneumatic has already served to 
stimulate development in design, compounds, treads and 
rims, so that the solid tire is steadily growing better. 
Where speed or the protection of fragile merchandise is 
the importent factor, the giant pneumatic soives the prob- 
lem, but where very large and heavy loads of goods not 
readily damaged can travel more slowly the solid tire 
answers the purpose and gives longer service at lower 
cost and with less trouble on the road. Tires must be 
chosen with respect to the service they will be called 
upon to render. 

The pneumatic is ahead in the race at this moment, 


but solids and semi-solids are not by any means ow of 


the running. 


AMERICAN PLANTATION RUBBER. 


Ve LARGE AREAS in the American Southwest will 
sooner or later be given over to the culture of rub- 
Herbert J. 


Webber, who is recognized as being the foremost plant 
He is also confident that 


ber-producing plants, in the opinion of Dr. 


breeder in the United States. 
the Chrysothamnus could be made to yield 15 or 20 per 
cent of rubber after improvement through breeding and 
selection. This, of course, does not mean that Chryso- 
thamnus is the best plant for cultivation in the South- 
west, but that it is one of the sorts which should be given 
a trial. 
investigations being conducted by the botanists of the 
University of California should be carried through to a 


In any event, it seems desirable that the rubber 


definite conclusion. 


THE GOODYEAR VULCANIZATION “ACCIDENT.” 


S’ MANY WRITERS describe the discovery of vulcaniza- 
tion in a variety of ways that the true story should be 
published and emphasized, this for the sake of historical 
accuracy. 

In the first place a “spoonful” of mixture of rubber 
and sulphur did not accidentally fall on a hot stove, flat- 
ten out and become vulcanized. It couldn't. Goodyear’s 
Was spirits of turpentine. A fluid 
“spoon,” falling on a hot stove would bubble, 
At all events the 


solvent mixture, 
enough to 
foam and probably burst into flame. 
result, spongy, brittle, charred, would not suggest vul- 
canized rubber. 

Nor did a team load of coats on their way from Wo- 
burn to Boston catch fire and a charred fragment point 
the way to the great discovery. 

Che truth is this: Goodyear was trying to incorporate 
some sort of dryer in rubber that would permanently pre- 
vent rubber clothing from becoming sticky. It was easy 
to make goods that were free from tackiness for a week 
or two, but they soon softened and became valueless. 

One of his hundreds of experiments was a combina- 
tion of rubber, sulphur and white lead, dissolved in spir- 
This was spread with a broad bladed 
To hasten the evapora- 


its of turpentine. 
knife on several pieces of cloth. 
tion of the solvent he hung the pieces near a stove. One, 
through accident, rested against the hot iron and turned 
black, while the others were of a grayish white color. 
Disgusted at his carelessness Goodyear took the black 
sample and was about to throw it away when its curious 
texture halted him. He examined it carefully and recog- 
nized what he termed the “change” and which Brockedon 
later happily termed vulcanization. 

This is the story related by men who knew Goodyear, 
who were rubber men and knew the beginnings of the 
Emory Rider, John Murphy, A. Schlessinger, 
Tyer, Daniel Hayward, J. B. Forsyth, all 


business. 
Henry G. 
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pioneers and all in a position to know, in talking with 


the editor of this journal, agreed as to the main particu- 


lars given above. 


DANGEROUS DEMANDS OF LABOR. 


O A PROPOSAL made b labor interests for the incor- 
poration in the Illinois State Constitution of an 
] } 


rticle declaring that the right of labor to organize and 


onduct collective bargaining should not be abridged, and 


hat courts should be debarred from issuing injunctions 
restraint of strikes an to check their promotion 
harles Piez, president and treasurer of the Link-Belt 
oOmpan or ( hicago nad | ¢ valuable service al the 
head of the Lnited State | rgency Fleet ( orporation 
vell remembered, interposed forceful objection in 
no for the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association re 

ently at the State Constitutional Convention 
The argument was advanced that the sole purpose ot 
onstitution should be to define the principles govern 
¢ and the guarantees give | tie peopl ot a common 
vealth, and it can not justly single out any class or 
rroup for special faver; nor should any law-making 
ver or tribunal of just be inhibited from dealing 
h ab s of which an ss or group may be guilty 
the common weal interests of vhole 
ite must alwavs trans nd those of any class, be they 
borers, capitalists, or members of any other group 


\nswering the claim that labor has been regarded as 
lan an attribute of life, Mr. Piez cited 


msiderable legislation recently enacted, with the aid of 


nnlove to lessen we 1” time, to make mines and 
ictories safer and more sanitary, to set a fair minimum 
vagve. for accident relief, to lighten women’s labor, and 


» check child employment. Nor has any law been passed 


» deter workmen from associating for any peaceful pur 
Particularly did Mr. Pie o the incorporation 
1 the basic law of the state of an article giving organized 
bor such an unfair and unwarranted advantage ovet 
mployers as to compel the latter to submit to dealing 


only with representatives trade union instead of 
emploves lo make such a concession, 
} +] 


he implied, would pe to strike l blow at the foundations 


industrial liberty In return, it would provide no re 


trictions to safeguard public interests and impose no 
‘ollective responsibility on labor organizations in carry- 
ing out wage or time bargains, just as now practically no 
redress is afforded an employer whose property is dam- 
aged by strikers If capital is to be held to account, 
labor cannot escape its obligations while insisting on its 
rights. The speaker, while freely conceding the privilege 
of employes to quit work, contented that, at least, the 
quitters should not be allowed to coerce others “to re- 
frain from work, with a bludgeon, or through the more 


cruel and effective method of intimidating their wives 


and children.” 





rhe regret is that the sane views of such broad-gage, 
experienced observers as Mr. Piez are not given wide 
publicity in the daily press. Indeed, upon the press rests 
the obligation to discuss these and kindred questions in 
a generous, judicial spirit, to point out clearly the close 
interrelation of capital and labor, and, recalling the 
Esopian fable of the quarrel of the body and its mem- 
bers, to emphasize how dependent one is on the other, 
to stress the need of coordination. 

Many great newspapers are strangely reluctant about 
liscussing frankly the onerous exactions of some labor 
inions and their retardation of output, which makes goods 
scarce and dear. Their silence strengthens the impression 
‘ar labor or cater to it for an ulterior 
Some are so anxious to win mass circulation that 
gloss over or ignore the most palpable 
delinquencies of unionism, but they even stir up class 
hatred by affecting to defend the most irrational de- 

nds of labor; that is, so long as such demands do 


not atfect the interests of those “welfare of the masses” 


TRUCK TRAINS AND TIRES. 


| the motor truck road train may be found & solution 
| it transportation problem of the near 
uture. This train consists of one large truck drawing 


two or more 


trailers of special design. The trailers are 
equipped with airbrakes and a steering mechanism as- 
suring perfect tracking, the whole being controlled from 
the driver’s seat. Longer trains can be handled quite 


[his method means greatly increased load capacity at 
the minimum .cost of operation in initial investment, fuel 
consumption, repairs and labor, only one man being re- 
juired to drive. Such a train has all the mobility, speed 
ind flexibility of operation typical of ordinary truck 
hauling, and it congests the road less than would three 
motor trucks operating independently. 

\Mlotor truck road trains have been extensively used 
ibroad, but for the most part with iron or solid rubber- 
red wheels which have rendered them slow ‘going. The 
viant cord pneumatic developed in America, however, 
should add speed to their great carrying capacity and 


multiply the use of this newest type of rubber tire. 


NoT SPECIFICALLY OF THE UNITED STATES BUT OF 
the whole world, Akron stands as the real ‘Rubber 
City.” No other city, county, or state in our Union ap- 
proaches it in rubber factories, number of employes, and 
product. Only two foreign countries exceed it in pro- 
duction of rubber goods. 

The last census shows that with a population of 
208,435 persons, an increase of 139,368 during the last 
decade, Akron’s rate of growth has been 201.8 per cent. 
Due chiefly to the remarkable expansion of its rubber 
business it now ranks next to St. Paul, Minnesota, in 
the list of great American cities. 
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A Modern Tire Plant Layout. 


N PLANNING a modern tire factory there are many problems 
] o be considered that involve the best engineering practice 

combined with practical knowledge of tire building. There is 
ilso a great difference of opinion on important points as to the 
method of manufacture and also the lay-out of a modern tire 
factory. 


Large modern plants have three to six-story building units 


1 


and, to accommodate their phenomenal growth of the past few 
years, changes in the location of departments have been frequent. 
One of the first companies to manufacture pneumatic tires is 
now erecting a large plant at Buffalo on the one floor plan, This 
method, of course, is very practical but a considerable area of 
land is required to build a plant on this plan for large production. 
\ smaller plant will produce much better results in a building 


ibout 80 ieet wide, 


Pearson 
required so that there will be sufficient light both in front and 
back of the calenders. The lighting unit for the plant as outlined 
is one light to a bay, the bays being 20 feet square. 

FIRST FLOOR. 

WASHING ROOM, 
f 450 tires using 25 per cent of wild 


For a daily production ¢ 
reek ” ‘ l¢ } 7 a | eacelar her . } t} —— . 
ruober, two » DY JO-INCH cracker-Washers Can Wash the rubber 


in six hours. The initial washer installation should consist of 





one 16 by 36-inch machine with a 75-h.-p. drive suitable for a 


future cracker-washer of the same size. A soaking vat, cutting 
machine, and drying apparatus will complete the washing room 
equipment 
MILL AND CALENDER ROOM. 
The mill line should consist of a unit of three 22 and 20 by 


inch mills with a 





280 to 300 feet long 
and two to hre¢ 


stories high lf the 


machines required for we 
' 
' 
t 
j 
i 





the manutacture ol 
pneumatic tires and 
tubes are laid out 
properly the maxi- 
mum production can 
be reached and there 
will be very little lost 


ion throughout the 


re plant. A ma- 
terial saving can be 
effected, moreover, by 


the use of gravity 








250-h.-p. drive. Mill 
No. 1 to be used for 
reaking down and 
mixing. Mill No. 2 
for mixing and mill 
No. 3 for mixing and 
warming up the cal 
ender stock. A mixer 
located next to the 
mill unit can be used 
» advantage in pre- 
paring rubber for the 
mills, 

The calender should 
be not less than a 24 
y 66-inch 3-roll ma- 
chine with a 100-h.-p. 
drive. The delivery 








LOCATION. 
Che plant should be 
locate d close to ample Designed t F Raymond Throsby.) 


water supply and eco- Perspective View 0} 
nomical electric cur 
rent should be available [he water should be analyzed to 
discover if it has any undesirable properties. It is also desirable 
locate the plant near the railroad, so that a siding can be 
obtained as well as advertising to the traveling public 
In many instances an ample water supply 1s not availabk 
when all other points that have to be considered in the location, 
+] 


such as transportation facilities, etc., are met with. In such 


ases there can be installed what is known as a spray or cooling 


pond, connected to the city mains and the water cooled and 
used over again 


POWER, HEAT, AND LIGHT. 

It is generally found to be more economical to buy electric 
power, the higher voltages being stepped down by transformers 
which should be placed in a fire-proof building. Alternating 
current is satisfactory for all purposes except calenders where 
two-voltage direct current is necessary to give a 4 to 1 speed 
range. The same applies to tubing machines ‘for which variable 
speeds are preferable, where direct drives are a plied. 

To secure this direct current a motor generator set or rotary 
converter is necessary. The rotary converter is more economical 
and efficient but more difficult to repair under ordinary conditions. 

Other power house equipment includes boilers of sufficient ca- 
pacity to supply steam for heater presses, vulcanizers, mills, 
calenders, dryers, pumps and heating. 

The lighting required is a good industrial lighting unit with 
the exception of around the calenders, where a special unit is 


Hngiqeer in charge of eastern and export sales for the Allen Machine 
Co., i 


=rie, Pennsylvania. 


speed ranges from 
10 to 40 yards per 
minute for which a 


A Mopern TirE PLANT 


100-h.-p. direct current, two-voltage variable-speed motor is used. 
\dditional equipment includes fabric dryef, tube machines for 
| 


eads and treads, cooling tables, stock bins, sifting machines, etc. 
kndless cable bead wire has met with almost universal success 
and can be purchased in the various sizes. A machine has been 
developed that should be installed for insulating the bead wire. 

[he fabric dryer is a three-roll reversible machine operated 
from one side and requires very little floor space. This should 
be located at the rear of the calender. One 3-inch tubing machine 
with a 7'%-h.-p. alternating-current motor drive easily cares 
for all bead requirements. A 6-inch tubing machine wi 
enough treads for all sizes up to and including 6-inch. <A 
25-h.-p. variable-speed direct-current motor is used. 

HYDRAULIC PLANT. 

he accumulators, pumps and air compressors are located in 

the main building adjacent to the heater presses. 


SPREADER BUILDING. 

The spreading or impregnating of fabric must be done in an 
absolutely fire-proof building. The cement-mixing room must 
also be separated from the spreader room by a fire wall. Equip- 
ment for this department should include churns and impregnating 
machines. 

SECOND FLOOR. 

The second floor is devoted entirely to building, curing, and 
finishing casings. The necessary equipment will include one bias- 
cutting machine, heater presses, tire-building stands, cores, molds, 
tables, etc. 
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MOLD AND CORE EQUIPMENT. 

This equipment is of great importance. In designing a non-skid 
tread considerable expense can be saved by using a design which 
will eliminate, as far as possible, all hand work in connection 
with the manufacture of the mold. This can often be done with- 
out affecting the qualities of the non-skid design. Collapsible 
cores are used, and as air bags are necessary for curing cord 
tires a complete mold equipment for their manufacture should 
be installed. Additional equipment will include base rings for 
molds, bead placing rings and bead molds. 

EMERGENCY ROOM. 

The emergency or hospital room is located on this floor, 
adjacent to the elevator. While the more serious accidents 
occur in the mill and calender room on the main floor,: minor 
accidents are more frequent on the second and third floors. This 
room should be sanitary, and in fact a miniature hospital com- 





THIRD FLOOR. 

The third floor is devoted entirely to tubes. The tube vul- 
canizer should be equipped with extra inside carriages and 
transfer carriages to secure full production. Wrapping and 
stripping lathes, skiving machines, nut tighteners, flap machines 
and deflating machines are all necessary equipment. Building 
tables and splicing equipment, where the acid cure is used, can 
be built at the plant. 

The plant here outlined provides for an initial capacity of 500 
casings and tubes per day and is designed for an ultimate capa- 
city of 2000 tires a day without any material changes in the 
building. Additional equipment and three shifts will be necessary 
to reach this production. 

Below are outlined the various operations from the receiving to 
the shipping room, showing the machinery, connections and 
small tools required for each operation, and followed by pertinent 








pletely equipped and managed by a competent physician. remarks, 
Operation. Machinery. Connections. Small Tools. Remarks. 
Receiving room. 1 dormant scale, 1,000 pounds Saw. hatchet, hammer, cold The scale is required to weigh all material re- 
capacity. a i as la cca a chisel hand hooks, crow ceived by the factory. 
bars, hand trucks. 
Inspection table. All material received should be inspected before 
entering the factory 
Compound room. Fairly large room Uniform temperature should 
be kept at all times. 
a em Located in the basement Should be cool and 
protected from the sun. 
General fabric stor An inspecting machine sh¢ uld be installed which 
bose would also measure fabric so that claims could 
be made in case of shortages 
Fabric drying. 3-roll reversible fabric dryer Steam, ea eee eee e eect teen eeeeeeees Coe veseeeeresercoescscorsoes ee 
Cement and spreader. Battery of three 200-gallon Gas can, cement cans, scoop This should be in a separate building, absolutely 
churns and 16-foot spreader pans, knife, scissors, castor fireproof, divided by fire-wall The equipment 
or impregnating machine tt should not be direct-drive type on account of 
with double coil. the fire hazard. A motor is located é 
pent house to operate both churns and spreader 
by belt drive. 
Gas storage 1,000-gallon tank, also pump. jun cele Gas cans, funnels. “s : 
Vat. Poured concrete, waterproofed, Steam and water. For soaking rubber. 
made in any desirable shape. 
Weighing. Portable platform scales 





(his operation is very important as it is impera- 











Cracker and washer. Two 16 by 36-inch cracker- Steam and water. é t 
washers direct 75-h.-p. drive tive that certain grades of rubber sho be 
sheeted as finely as possible to eliminate all 
foreign matters. 
Rael Cite = —= gad wheeebhsdhben chs heneeRen S0bd+RRCNESENCE ~OCOmENTENCES OR aOR ROTO; OR Rubber is stored and placed on racks before going 
7 te the drying room. 
Drying Dry kiln. Steam and water. Baskets and wheel truck. iéitehummnas ; 
Sifting Sifters. Compound pans. Sifting pigments is a very important operation. It 
: is also desirable to dry pigments especially when 
received in bags instead of barrels. Some pig- 
ments collect moisture rapidly 
Weighing Three table scales : eees WETUTTITICOT TTT 
Compounding. Long table racks. Wheel trucks, knives, scoops, 
scissors, compour pans, 
small pans. 
Mixing. Mixer (enclosed.) Steam and water. Wheel and compound 
pans. are aie “a 
Milling and warm- 1 unit of three 22 by 20 by 60- Steam and water. Mill knives, butcher knives. Mill No. 1 to be used for breaking dowr 
” ing inch mills direct 250 h.-p. ing. Mill Ne for mixing 1 
drive mixing and Warming up 
Frictioning, etc 1—24 by 66-inch, 3-roll calender, Steam and water. Knives, scissors, 2 hand trucks 
100 h.-p. direct drive The vith cradles, 2 cradle trucks rere ere ore 
delivery speed ranges from 
10 to 40 yards per minute. 
Weighing Portable platform scales. 
. ; . } Pi 1 ° tuhes 
Cutting and slitting. Cutting and slitting machine, ae a Knives, scissors, truck The chine is used fc cutting stock { ubes, 
direct 5-h.-p. drive. side walls, cushions, etc for tires. 
Weiching. Portable scale ire: deste 6b nla tein, ake eee 
Fabric cutting. Bias cutter, cutting tables, Books, liners, knives, stitchers . 
stock racks, liner cleaners, scissors, etc. ert rere re . 
liner wind-uf 
Rubber preparation. Tables ov eneceseeens es oe Hannes 
Tread making. 6-inch tuber, 25-h.-p. direct drive. Water and steam. Books, scrap boxes, scrap truck 
Bead making. Cold press with hot platen Water and steam. 
Insulating 3-inch direct-drive tubing ma- Gas, water and 
chine. steam. : 
Bead making. Bead machine, stand for bead Scissors, knives, rack for reels. 
reels, table, bead-covering 
device. Tecre ere TT eee 
Bead storage Bead drums, racks ores 
Tire building. Building stands, cores, stock Rollers, stitchers, knives, scis 
racks, stripping table, tool sors, etc Gas cans, cement 
boxes, stand for finished tires. cans, wrenches, hammer, 
Four jacks. spidiee tee etree scrap boxes, core racks, base 
rings, racks, wheel truck. ee Jisbebadewh tsenee i 


Vulcanizing 


Heater presses, 2 accumulators, Air, steam, and Wrenches, cracking bars, strip- 


temperature controller stand water. ping bars, soapstone can, 
for molds, overhead trolley. brushes, etc., molds, rings, etc 
Finishing tires. Buffing, painting, wrapping, Air. Swabs, brushes, knives, hand 


trimming tru 


cks, scissors, etc 
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Operation. Machinery. Connections. 
I € and t Ss st i ra ales 
age 
Tube making I $ t acks le stor Die 
we $ n ing ~ 
i ul table 
Cross wrapping Wrapping n ne 3-h.-p ly 
Tube curing Hor ntal vuleanizer, tempera- Stean ir, and 
t ‘ T it 
Tube stripping S x t \ 
ube ming 2 1 t a (ia 
tig te rs t 
fracti | 
Tub g S $ \ \ 
a9 
| g } 
Ir ting Wa i 
Deflating DD gma 
Wrap e 
Flap making I 1 is. tal e 
Rag rolling | W 
Gen 1 stock room, | ns, tables, scal 
nd floor 
PROGRESS OF FABRIC. 

\s soon as the fabric is received it should be inspected and 
tested see if it meets with specifications \fter inspection the 
fal placed il stora from thence it is taken to th 
lal irve » elim i i noisture \fter the drvine pera 
tlo h rd i ild be weighed before s line to the 


Small Tools. Remarks. 
This recom is located on the second floor directly 
above the shipping room. All windows are 


painted a dark color so that a cool, uniform 
temperature may be maintained at alli times. 


f cutting pads, knives, 
ss rollers, stitchers 
f int 
1 she et 
I e wrapping for shipping 
scis S ves, dies, et 
Works in conjunction with stripping lathes 
trouble Constantly improving methods of handling plantation 


rubber may possibly in the future eliminate the washing 
operation 

When the rubber has been broken down and finally sheeted, it 
is placed in storage until it is ready for the dryer. From the 


ryer it goes to the scales—and from there to the compound 


* 




















From mixing 


, 
INTERIOR Views IN A Mopern Tire AND Ture PLANT 
spreading room and it should also be weighed after the spreading room, where it is apportioned to the various compounds and sent 
operatio! Ihe fabric is taken from the fabric dryer to the cal to the mixer or breaking down and mixing mills 
ender, and impregnated fabric is also sent direct from the spread- and warming mills the stock is sent to the calenders and to the 
ing room to the calenders. After the calender operation the fab- tube machines. From the calenders the sheeted stock is delivered 
ric is sent to the cutting and slitting machines to be cut into — to the slitting machines for preparation for tubes while the fric- 


proper sizes for building of tires 
ROUTING OF RUBBER. 

The rubber after being inspected and weighed is stored in the 
basement, which provides a cool, dry place. As needed it is taken 
to the washing room. It is not the practice of some manufac- 
turers to wash plantation rubber, as they claim that washing and 
subsequent drying weakens the rubber. However, if it is not 
thoroughly washed there is the chance that some foreign matter 


or fermentation will remain in the rubber, eventually causing 


tioned fabric goes to the slitting machines and cutting tables. 
IN CONCLUSION. 

From the above it will be noted that the first operation starts 
in the basement of the building and the final operation ends 
there. This department is used for both receiving and shipping. 
It will also be noted that the majority of the operations are per- 
formed on the first floor and located in the most suitable place 
to allow for expansion at any time, that is, installing additional 
mill lines, calenders, etc. 
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It will also be noted that all materials move in one direction 
on the first floor and on the second and third floors they move 
in the opposite direction so that the finished materials will arrive 
directly above the shipping and receiving room. An elevator and 
chute are located at this end so that all materials can be easily 
handled. 

The repair and maintenance department is located in the base- 
ment. A laboratory for testing and experimerting is almost a 
necessity and can be located on the second floor or adjacent to 
the factory superintendent's office 


Equipment for 





these two departments will vary depending on 


of this character that it is desirable to 





the amount of 


accomplish in the initial unit 


MORE ABOUT JAR RINGS AND POISONED OLIVES. 
HE article on jar rings and poisoned olives that was pub- 
lished in THe INpIA RuBBER Wor-p, May 1, 1920, elicited the 
following comments from prominent manufacturers of rubber 
jar rings 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture authorizes the statement that it has met with a gratity- 
ing degree of cooperation on the part of packers of ripe 
olives in improving methods to such an extent that danger 
from botulinus poisoning in future packs will be eliminated. 
Five groups of deaths traced to poison produced by the 
organism known as bacillus botulinus have occurred in New 
York City, Detroit, Michigan, Canton, Ohio, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and Kalispell, Montana. All of these cases were due 
to the consumption of ripe olives. No fatalities have been 
traced to green olives. 

Very extensive investigations have been made by scientists 
from the Bureau of Chemistry with the cooperation of the 
packers and the packers also have employed specialists to 
study the causes of botulinus poisoning and the precautions 
which should be employed to prevent further difficulty. The 
experts agree that the trouble is not inherent in the type of 
container used. Whether the olives be packed in glass jars 
or in tin cans, they may be rendered absolutely safe if proper 
precautions are taken to prevent the infection with bacteria 
during handling and if the packages when filled are sterilized 
at a sufficient temperature and for a sufficient period of time 


[t is entirely practicable, say the specialists, to sterilize bot! 





glass containers and tin cans at a temperature high enoug!l 


to insure absolute sterilization 
Unfortunately some packs of ripe olives put up in glass as 
well as some in tin during past seasons were not prepared 


with all the precautions now known to be essential and wer 
not sterilized at a sufficiently high temperature and some o 
these goods in glass were responsible for the fatalities. It is 
probable that of all the ripe olives on the market but an ex 


tremely small number actually contained botulinus. Of mor 


than 2,000 individual packages collected and examined in the 


Bureau of Chemistry but eight were found to contain botu 


linus, and seven of these were from the output of one manu 
facturer and from one batch of his output. In addition to 
these eight, the bureau has examined samples of some of the 
olives responsible for the fatalities and has also found botu- 
linus in these specimens 

Since there is a possibility of danger from any ripe olive 
which has been insufficientiy sterilized the Bureau of Chem- 
istry has suggested to the industry that all ripe olives in 


glass or in tin wherever located be carefully inspected and 


that any which show the slightest degree of decomposition 
be destroyed. It has further suggested that all ripe olives 
which have not been processed at a sufficiently high tem- 
perature be returned to the packers for immediate reprocess- 
ing at a sufficient temperature to insure complete sterilization. 


With few exceptions the olive packers have most heartily 
fallen in with all suggestions made in the interest of the 
public safety and by mutual agreement entered into by prac- 
tically all of the packers they are now taking steps to with- 
draw from the market all ripe olives in glass containers 
which have not been sterilized at a sufficient temperature. 
Similar steps are being taken by some of the packers in the 
case of minced olive relishes in view of the fact that one 
death due to the consumption of such a product has been 
reported. 

While concerted action to remove ripe olives packed in 
tin and processed at a low temperature has not been taken 
by the packers, the fact that spoilage in tin has so consis- 
tently resulted in making a “swell” out of the can constitutes 
a warning to the purchaser which is not often disregarded 
There is no reason to anticipate danger from properly packed 
and processed ripe olives, whether they be packed in iin or 


glass containers. 
THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


In an article that appeared in the “Literary Digest” of May 1, 
it was claimed that ripe olive poisoning was an infection tron 
the botulinus germ present in the rubber rings used on the 
glass jars. 

While we are not an authority on germs and would not 
recognize the botulinus if we met him face to face, we do 
feel that we are perfectly competent to refute the statement 
that this or any other germ can exist in a rubber jar ring. Ii 
rubber goods are subject to infe ction, and we certainly do not 
believe they are, it is high time that we took a trip around 
to the various hospitals and insisted upon their giving up 
the use of surgical rubber gloves, rubber tubing, sheeting, 
and many other rubber articles which they use; and where 
is there any line of work in which more care is needed for 
cleanliness and sterilization than in a hospital? In fact, life 
often depends upon the sterility of a piece of rubber goods 

In the manufacture of a rubber jar ring there is about as 
much chance for the germ to exist as there is for the pro- 
verbial snowball. The rubber which is used in jar rings is 

rst very carefully washed with hot water to free it from 
all foreign particles. It is then mixed with chemically pure 
materials, one of them being sulphur: The sulphur, itself a 
very good disinfectant, is present in all rubber goods, and 
acts as an excellent germicidal agent. A careful examination 
of a piece of rubber goods will reveal a grayish substance 
that completely covers the surface of the article. Sometimes 


this condition is more noticeable than at others, but it is 


always present. It is caused by an efflorescence of sulphur 
and is known in the rubber trade as “bloom.” This covering 
of sulphur serves as a very efficient protection against any 
germs During the process of manufacture, the rings must 


through a heating process in live steam for about two 
hours at about 290 degrees F. Therefore, it would be 
ather a hardy germ that would be able to live through such 
a process as this. In fact, we doubt if the germ has been 
discovered that would stand this particular treatment. The 
rings are then packed in sanitary and carefully sealed boxes, 
and are ready for the consumer. To our mind it is absurd 
that any germ, even the botulinus, could exist in a rubber 
jar ring after it has been through the regular manufacturing 


process 


A RUBBER COLD-WATER BOTTLE. 

"ne of the manufacturers of rubber goods recommends filling 
its “Black Beauty” hot-water bottle with cold water for use in 
keeping cool in summer. This bottle has the special “C-Kure- 
Neck,” described in THe INpIA RusBBerR Wortp, March 1, 1918. 
(The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio.) 
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Tire Fabric and Long-Staple Cotton. 


By L. W. 


T HAS BEEN ESTIMATED that 50,000,000 tires will be required 
during the present year and that 60,000,000 at least will be 
needed to cover the requirements of 1921. On the basis of this 
consumption the American tire industry will need approximately 
315,000,000 pounds of tire fabric, which to produce will consume 
nearly 400,000,000 pounds of cotton. Experts say that the avail- 
able supply of long-staple cotton will hardly be sufficient to cover 
this year’s demand and will fall 70,000,000 pounds behind re 
quirements during the coming year. Who will doubt, then, that 
the fabric situation is to-day one of the most important problems 
of the automobile tire industry 

It seems paradoxical that such a situation should occur in the 
United States, the largest cotton-producing country of the world 


and at the present time no other 


But the fact cannot be denice 


remedy can be found than to acquire as much of the foreign 


long-staple cotton as may be induced to come to our market 
The boll weevil and the indolence of our cotton growers are 
both to be blamed for this situatio1 Having had a practical 
monopoly for many years in the production of the best long 
staple cotton, so absolutely essential to the manufacture of many 
cotton fabrics, our cotton growers have permitted not only this 
monopoly to pass from their hands but have also looked on while 
the pest destroyed what was left of the former possessions T 

day the Sea Island production is practically negligible and the 


American tire industry is dependent upot reign producers for 


one of its most important raw materials. Of the best Sea Island 
quality there is not enough produced to go around, and the fact 
that approximately half of it is growr ur own market is im- 


material Of the lower grades f Sea Island and the best I gyvp- 


tian product less than 10 per cent are produced in the United 


States, while England controls 89 per cent of it by way of the 
British Empire and the occupation of Egypt. Moreover, 70 per 
cent of the lower grades, comprising Egyptian. American, and 
the Peruvian group of long-staple cottons, is produced inside the 
British Empire Of course, steps have already been taken 

remedy the situation, but the excellent results obtained so far 


1 


in various sections of the United States cannot satisty the in- 


creasing demand for the produc oming from the American 
tire industry and other industries that are buyers of this grade 
oft cotto®s 
The wave of high prices, produced by the war, is now well 
vast its crest and the chances are that prices will decline The 
e ite cr 1 th . ' 1d rt 
break having started in one part of the market will soon spread 


to other branches of the industry and it is difficult to see how the 


tire industry an Keep up prices if reductions in many other 





fields become necessary Experience has shown that, whenever 
there is a general decline in pric: 1 downward movement inde- 
pendent of the cost of production usually follows, resulting in 
financial loss to those factories who are caught nappit Two 
alternatives are left to an industry in such a situation. One is 
to get out of business and the other is increase the supply of 


iong staple cotton 


f 


the raw material, which in this inst 


LOCATION OF VISIBLE SUPPLIES. 
There is no doubt that the latter way will recommend itself 


most favorably to our tire manufacturers It is the only alter- 


native that will make possible the mntinuation of business and 


avoid an all around reduction in tl specifications of the 


But the possibilities of adding to the 


American automobile tire 
existing resources of long-staple are only in part within the reach 
of our cotton consumers. Of the available supply of 1921, esti- 
mated to be 330,000,000 pounds, approximately only one-quarter 
otton. Practically all the 


is expected to consist of American 


{levyn-Schmidt, Consulting Economist. 


rest, excluding small quantities located in Peru, is to come 
from Egypt. 

The determination of the price of the article, therefore, does 
not lie in American hands. The market point of gravity has 
changed to England and it is England also that will make the 
price. No doubt England does not intend to put undue pressure 
upon the American tire manufacturer in search of long-staple 
cotton, but the situation is one that deserves the closest attention 
of all who are interested in the production of tire fabrics and the 
making of tires 

Long-staple cotton, as represented by Sea Island and Egyptian, 
is a variety distinct from other grades and quaiities. It thrives 

certain regions of the world where conditions are especially 
suitable for its propagation. But it seems to have its real home 
in the Sea Islands. Only the climate and soil of these islands 
produces from year to year that fine quality and length of staple 
that is the characteristic of this cotton. In all other countries 
where it has been introduced with the aid of seed brought from 
the Sea Islands, it shows a tendency to deteriorate, and must be 
improved by occasionally introducing new seed. The best staple 
is produced in the British West Indies. A somewhat inferior 
quality is grown in Florida, Georgia, and, during recent years, 


\rizona. Some of it is grown in the West Indies, but to-day 


the bulk of the supply finds its origin in Egypt. That country 
also produces by far the largest quantity of long-staple cotton 

the world and, together with its large output of Sea Island, 
dominates the long-staple cotton situation In fact the pre- 
dominance of Egypt in this respect has been felt to be a distinct 
disadvantage to international cotton trading, as it makes the 
world’s cotton industry dependent on one market for nearly 
three-quarters of its total requirements of long-staple cotton. 
The small production of long-staple cotton in the United States 
or that of Peru cannot really be sufficient to relieve any shortage 
that would be caused by a sudden breakdown in the Egyptian 
supplies 


LIMITATION OF EGYPTIAN COTTON SUPPLIES. 


Such a breakdown, however, is by no means an utter impossi- 
bility. If proof were required for this contention, it is supplied by 
the recent report of the British Empire Cotton Growing Com- 
mittee that has made a very intimate study of the conditions 
of cotton production in the British Empire with the avowed pur- 
pose of making the Empire independent of foreign cotton sup- 
plies. Egypt comes in for a great deal of appreciation. The 
report points out the possibility, now unfortunately nearly an ac- 
complished fact, of the likely destruction of the Georgia and 
Florida Sea Island cotton crops and deducts from this the great 
importance of Egyptian cotton for the future needs of the Em- 
pire \merican spinners that consume long-staple cotton have 
similarly hoped to secure supplies from this source and it is 


therefore important to state that the Eygptian resources are not 
at all unlimited, in fact they have already reached a point where 
little additional production may be expected. Although Egypt 
appears to be a very large country on the map, its cultivated area 
is comparatively small, as it is closely narrowed in on both 
sides by the desert. All in all, 12,000 square miles can be cul- 
tivated and it would be utterly impossible to plant all of it with 
cotton. In fact the great stress laid upon cotton production in 
Egypt forms to-day a distinct danger to the economic balance of 
the country which is exposed to very severe risks whenever the 
crop does not come up to expectations. Also the best cotton, 
that of the Sea Island variety, grows only in the so-called Nile 
delta, where the total cultivated area does not exceed 3,100,000 
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acres. Throughout the whole cotton territory of Egypt culti- 
vation can be carried on only by the aid of irrigation. This 
has certain definite disadvantages which are not always con- 
nected with irrigation in other parts of the world. If the Nile 
is low or falls early in the autumn, the period of water scarcity 
begins early the next spring, and if this is followed by a late 
Nile, the period of scarcity is still more prolonged during the 
next summer. So even with the protection of the Nile water, 
scarcity may arise. But in addition, there is also the danger of 
an oversupply of water, an example of which was given during 
the year 1908 when one-third of the cotton crop was ruined owing 
to over watering. Therefore, to make the water supply of Egypt 
not only permanent but also safe for the consumer, it will be- 
come necessary to execute vast schemes of storage and irriga- 
tion of which only a beginning is made. 

All irrigation is expensive and increases the cost of production. 
The cost of adding to Egypt's irrigation facilities may be very 
high and the cotton of that country must feel the effect. The 
Cotton Growing Committee proposes to open by irrigation a 
large part of the available land in the delta which would permit 
the production of an additional 800,000 bales of cotton. The cost 
of this enterprise is estimated at $180,000,000 or, as the report 
says, the value of one year’s crop at present prices. The addition 
to the supply might be well worth the expense, but the plan can- 
not be completed before 20 years at least. So, whatever may be 
the outlook for our old age, the present does not seem to be 
materially improved. Finally,-Egyptian cotton is attacked just 
as readily by insect pests as that in the United States. The 
Egyptian cotton has an enemy of its own, the seed boll worm. 
It appeared, providentially for its own propagation, during the 
year 1913, and has not been fought very energetically by the 
British authorities in view of the more important battles on hand 
by the summer of 1914. The result is that notwithstanding irri- 
gation, the Egyptian cotton crop is smaller to-day than in former 
years, a fact that will affect very seriously the tire industry of 


the world. 


ENGLISH TIRE INDUSTRY WILL HAVE FIRST CALL UPON 
EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

The English have a tire industry of their own. If Egyptian 
cotton should run below the requirements of that industry there 
is just a possibility that England will provide first for the needs 
of her own manufacturers and let the others shift for themselves. 
It is open to England to protect her cotton resources against the 
foreign consumer by various means without interfering seriously 
with the general organization of the Empire. An example of 
what might be done is the recent act of the Indian Council levy- 
ing an export duty of 15 per cent upon the export of certain 
classes of Indian hides if exported to points outside the British 
Empire. With the world running short of long-staple cotton 
and Egypt being the only source of supply, some similar ex- 
pedient may suggest itself to the Egyptian Government, and no 
other source would be left to our tire manufacturers outside our 
own small production and the not very plentiful supply of 
Peruvian cotton. 

No doubt this situation cannot be permitted to exist for any 
length of time, and especially when it is considered that all the 
india rubber consumed by the United States tire industry is also 
supplied from outside the United States. What such a depen- 
dence of an industry upon foreign sources of raw material may 
mean to any country has been illustrated most recently in the 
case of our own rubber industry when a special arrangement had 
to be made with England for the supply of rubber in the early 
days of the war, and still more by Germany, where whole in- 
dustries were destroyed from the same cause. 

The American tire industry can correct the cotton situation 
only by aiding in increasing the supply. As the United States 
is a cotton-producing country and able to produce a long-staple 


cotton that serves all the purposes of the tire fabric industry, 
there is no reason why greater efforts toward adding to its supply 
should not be made at home. The present need is real and it 
does not permit much further delay. There is an apparent short- 
age of 70,000,000 pounds in our own industry alone, and the 
whole tire-producing world is out for whatever can be had of 
the material. The present shortage will be felt just as severely 
in Europe. Unfortunately for the consumer, it does not affect the 
raw material alone but also extends to the industrial equipment. 


MORE SPINNING AND WEAVING FACILITIES REQUIRED. 

The demand has outgrown the facilities for handling the pro- 
duction. Even if our cotton growers could be prevailed upon to 
increase the acreage of long-staple cotton and add the required 
70,000,000 pounds, it is still doubtful whether we could hold in 
readiness the spindles and looms necessary for the manufacture 
of the fabrics. This is a feature of the situation that must not 
be left unattended. There are sufficient examples in our own 
economic history where groups of producers were induced to 
increase their production only to find that the added quantities 
could not be made ready for the market. Prices declined as the 
result of such an occurrence and the producer lost confidence 
in his advisers. The following year less of the product was 
made available by the farmers than in the years preceding the 
increase. The same might happen to our cotton growers. There- 
fore let more equipment be ready in time. Getting additional 
industrial equipment is more difficult to-day than increasing 
agricultural production. The main difficulty in the way of ac- 
complishing this is that the tire makers will not be able to pay 
much higher prices or even the present ones for fabrics in the 
future. What, then, will be the inducement for the cotton fabric 
producers to add to the output? Opinions differ as to whether 
the price of long-staple cotton will be the only factor likely to 
bring about the desired adjustment of demand and supply. 

The production of long-staple cotton offers to the planter a 
special inducement because, when once firmly established, it 
brings a better result for the labor and cost expended upon its 
production than any lower-grade cotton. There will always be 
planters ready to make a special effort in favor of the better- 
priced product and if our tire makers are willing to offer to 
those producers a steady market they will probably find enough 
cotton forthcoming for their purpose. Such a development, how- 
ever, cannot be expected to take place inside a year or two. It 
may take three or even four years before the farmers have caught 
up with their opportunity and in the meantime the rapidly grow- 
ing automobile industry may have enormously increased the 
demand for tires. 


TRADE RECIPROCITY SUGGESTED. 

In the meantime foreign long-staple cotton must be induced 
to come to us, and owing to the foreign exchange situation we 
are fortunately able to pay a comparatively good price for im- 
ported cotton without greatly increasing our own expense. Pro- 
vided, therefore, our fabric makers do find an open market they 
should be able to secure foreign long-staple cotton, Egyptian or 
other, at rates commensurate with the existing selling prices for 
fabrics. 

There is, however, another aspect to the present situation. 
Long-staple cotton for tire fabrics being a product that, at the 
present time at least, must be imported in limited quantities 
equal to the consumption, deserves the special protection of those 
in charge of the foreign trading activities of the nation. The 
sources from which this cotton can be obtained must be held 
open to all who require it. Pree access to the raw materials of 
the world has been proclaimed as one of the reasons why the 
American nation joined the war. It is now to be seen that this 
right is not taken away from us and that we should be able to 
buy our long-staple cotton wherever we please, under conditions 
very much the same as those applying to our foreign competitors. 
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Company affords an excellent example of a young, vigor- substation. Here the veltage is stepped down by means of three 
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voltage 
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desired speed 
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motor - driven 
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lower speeds be- 
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115 volts and the 
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229 volts 

\ 66-inch cal- 
DriveN Ruprer MACHINERY ender is connect- 
ed through a 


1 casings and three thousand tubes day herringbone reduction gear to a 100-h-p, variable-speed direct- 
our shifts current motor that is controlled by an automatic double voltage 
nown as Unit No. 1, is a three-story struc- calender controller providing dynamic braking and operated by 
1 concrete, with an effective working space a drum type master controller. Safety rods are placed on either 
uare feet on each floor, which is exclusive side of the calender 
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ty as the motive power 


trans- 


idling driven by individual Westinghouse alternating-current motors 


I equipped with controllers and solenoid-operated brakes. 


trorm —EEE —_— 
goes THe New Haven SHERARDIZING Co., New HAVEN CONNECTICUT, 

has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. It has 
s are also removed its factory to 868 Windsor street, Hartford, Con- 


necticut, in order to have increased space and room for up-to- 
which date equipment to permit doubling its capacity and make other 
expansion necessary in connection with contemplated new busi- 
iating ness with the rubber trade. Orders and correspondence should 
still be sent to New Haven, as the office of the company will 
remain there for the present. 


Svracuse office, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitte- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 
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Standard General Methods 
Serial Designation: D 39—18 T; 


The following general methods are intended to be applica- 


for Testing Cotton Fabrics. ' 


Issued, 1915; Revised, 1916, 1918. 


TABLE I.—TENSILE STRENGTH TEST METHODs., 

















| e ble for testing cotton fabrics. Where a material requires Method No. .......-..seeeeeeeeeeees 1 Ss 3 4 
* nt ieee a Striy Grab Strip Single 
special treatment, specific methodes will be described as ; Method. Method. Method. Strand. 
they are developed for that material and such special tests shall Dimensions of specimens, in..... 7byl¥2 Sby2 12by1% . 
. Width raveied to standard or specified 
have precedence over the gene ral method. threads per inch............ we ] : 1 
Min. width of bottom or back jaws, in. 1% 2 1% =e 
I. CONDITION Width of top or front jaws, in. 1% (min.) 1 1%(min.) .. 
Distance between jaws, in....... ‘ 3 1 8 1 
2. The dry condition of cotton fabric shall be understood to Speed of the pulling jaw, in. per min 21 12 12 12 
- : : a: Number of specimens each, warp and 
be absolute dryness obtained by placing the material in a venti- filling a 5 20 strand 
lated drying oven maintained at a temperature of 105 to 110 
degrees C. (221 to 230 degrees F.) and dried to constant Selvage —> a“ - 
weight as determined by two consecutive weighings without — 
removal from the oven, to be taken not less than ten minutes > y us 
: Ee < ‘ 
apart, and to show a further loss of not more than 0.1 per = te Be 
: 3 > & 
cent of the previous weighing > 3 t $2 8 
i & 
2s ' , oe . . +t . oe © . - ¢€ #f e > 
3. The standard condition of cotton fabric shall be under- & S H&S 
engage * ea : ' C.L..of Fabric . £ cy S 
stood to be the condition in which it contains 6.5 per cent o! a n — saa! a 
% Ue 3 
lr } 7 t 9 ~ = 
its dry weight OI motsture ; . ~ 
v iS) s $ 
Il. TEST METHODS. 5 a © = 
& 
A LENGTH. e 
4. The length of a roll or piece shall be determined by 2 
running the cloth over a measuring drum of ea yrged Selvags | ) }-- & 
ference, from which the yardage is registered by a dial or ” a 
are De : gtr 1B =o iii ao m 
counter driven by a chain or other positive or non-slip 
mechanism. Just enough uniform tension® is to be used on No.l. No.3. 
the cloth to keep it running flat and true. 
B) WIDTH Notes When material is less than 24 inches wide, the swatch shall 
. v cut 24 inches long and the test specimens shal] be laid out in such a 
5. (a) The width of a roll or piece shall be determined at five manner that no part of any specimen shall come within 2 inches of either 
Ep ie site . é elvage 


different places uniformly distributed along the full length of 


the roll or piece, and may be determined at the same time as the 


total length 


(b) The average of the five measurements shall be the width. 
Cc WEIGHT. 
6. (a) PrererreD MetHuop.—The net weight of the roll or 


piece from which covering and binding have been removed shall 
net weight of the roll or piece divided by 
taken as the normal 


be determined. The 


ts superficial area in square yards shall be 


net weight per square yard 


(b) ALTERNATIVE MetHop.—Three samples of known area, to 
contain not less than 4 square inches each, shall be stamped 
(preferably cut with a steel die) from one end of the roll or 
piece and quickly weighed. The normal square yard weight shall 


I these three samples. 


of 
determination of 


ve computed from the average weight 
PREFERRED METHOD. the 
specimens of approximately equal area, each 


4. la) For dry 
weight two test 
not less than 4 inches in length and of the entire width of the 
fabric, shall be cut one The 
from the outside end of the roll shall be taken as soon as the 


from each end of the roll or piece. 


one 
wrapping is removed and the one from the inner end of the roll 
as soon as the inner end of the roll has been reached in running 
the roll. 
These samples shall be placed in a dry air-tight container, the 


The two samples shall be taken as soon as possible. 
weight of which has been previously determined, and carefully 
weighed therein then (check 
on container), the net weight calculated and the sample dried to 


and removed weight being made 
constant weight in manner described in Section 2. The difference 
between the original weight of sample and the dry weight is the 
percentage of the 
The dry 


of moisture which when computed as 


dry weight is the percentage regain of the material. 


7 
1Oss 


Reported for adoption, American Society for Testing Materials. 

“It has been suggested that a uniform tension of 2.5 times the weight of 
five running yards of the fabric will be sufficient to keep the fabric flat 
and preserve a proper relation for comparison of different fabrics. Invita 


report to the committee the results of such tests upon 


extended to 
fabrics 


tion 1s 
lifferent 


When the specified number of threads or picks per inch is in fraction, 
e number of threads broken shall include the fraction as a full thread. 


TABLE I].—TENsILE STRENGTH: Test MetTHop CLASSIFICATION. 
Test 
; Method 
Name of Fabric. No. Humidity Conditions 


lire fabrics, including Test specimens shall be tested in a dry 


Carcass building fabric... 1 condition as defined in Section They 
Chale GOGi@ sccccsecce 1 J shall be taken one at a time from the 
Breaker strip .......... 1 ) drying oven and broken in the testing 
CONE GEE ccocencsase 4 machine within 30 seconds from the time 
Ducks, including of removal from the oven. 
EEOSE GUO sc cccccsccess 2 { 
Belt duck ..... : 2 (a) Specimens may be broken in dry 
Tent duck 2 condition as specified above for tire 
Arn oo eee 2 fabrics, such tests to be captioned, 
Enameling duck 2 “Tested Bone Dry.” 
"eee a. (b) Specimens may be tested in their 
Numbered duck ....... 2 \natural condition as taken from the roll 
Drills iehseses-04 2 or piece and corrected for the moisture 
eee 2 present by the method of Section 12, 
PM -cccus cued sec ) such tests to be captioned, “Corrected 
CE ucincatuas aces 2 for Standard Moisture Regain.” 
Ballocn Cioth' ........... 1 | 
{ Exposed before testing for at least two 
a oS } hours in an atmosphere of 65 per cent 
| relative humidity and 70 degrees F. and 
| tested in this atmosphere. 
‘Balloon cloth shall be tested on machine of the inclination balance type 


vith maximum capacity of 400 pounds. 
“The elongation of wing fabric shall be observed for each specimen when 
subjected to loads of 10 pounds, 20 pounds and 70 pounds. Wherever possi- 
ble autographic records shall be taken. 
Note.—Fabrics not included in the above list will be given 
classification by Committee D-13 on application of these inte 


a test method 
rested. 


weight per square yard is then obtained from the normal weight 
per square yard as obtained in Section 6 (a), as follows: 


Normal weight per sq. yd. K 100 


Dry weight per square yard. 


100 + percentage regain 
(b) ALTERNATIVE MeTHOD.—From one end of the roll or piece 


five specimens, each 3 by 4.32 inches, representing 0.01 square 


yard, shall be stamped (preferably cut with a steel die). Two 
specimens shall be cut near the selvages, one at the center, 
and the other two between the selvages and the center. These 


five specimens, with a total area equal to 0.05 square yard, shall 


I The 


be placed in the wire basket of a ventilated drying oven. 
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shall be so constructed with partitions, not less than 
The speci- 


bask« 
14-inch apart, that the specimens may stand on edge. 


TABLE oF Correctep TENSILE STRENGTHS OF FABRIC AND YARN AT 
Various Moisture REGAINS. 


Agpes 
enale 
Strengta, _ j ’ j 
Ibe. /3.00' 3.25) 3.50 3 75) 4 00) 4 25, 4.50/4 75 500 5 25,5 50/5 75 6 00) 6 25 6 50 
' | ' 


Moisture Regain in Fabric or Yarn.—Per cent of Dry Weight. 


> 


























5 §.0| 6.8] 3.7| 6.7; $.6 §.5) §.8) 8.4, $3) $3) $2; $2 51) 51) 5 
10 11.8 11.6) 11.5) 11.3 11.2) 11 1) 10.9) 10 8 107) 10 6) 105, 103, 102; 101, W 
15 17.7| 17.4) 17.2) 17.0) 16.8) 16 6) 16 4) 16.2) 16 0) 15 9) 15.7) 15 5) 15.3) 15 2) 15 
20 23.6) 23.3) 22.9) 22 7, 22 4| 22.2) 21 9) 21 6 21 4) 21 1) 209) 207) 204) 202) 20 
25 29.5; 20.1| 28.7) 28.4, 28.0) 27 7, 27 4) 27 0 26.7' 26 4| 26 1} 25 8) 25 6) 25 3) 25 
30 35 34.9, 34.5 34.0) 33 6 33.2) 32.8) 32.5, 32 1) 31 7) 31 4 31:0 307) 303) 30 
35 41.2) 40.7) 40.2) 39.7) 39.2) 38.8) 38 3) 37 9, 37 4) 37 0) 36 6 36 2) 35 8} 35.4) 35 
40 47.1) 46.5) 46.0 45.4) 44.8) 44.3) 43.8) 43.3) 42 8) 42 3) 41.8 41.3) 409) 404) 40 
45 53.0) 52.3) 51.7) 51.1) 50.4) 49 8) 49 3) 48.7| 48 1) 47 6) 470 46:5 469 455) 45 
50 =|: $8.9) 58.2) 57.5 56.7) 56.0 94 00.7 61 OH eS sais hesdht hocks ee 50 
55 64.8) 63.9| 63.2 62.4) 61.7, 60 9) 60 2) 59.5 58 8) 58 1' 57 5 568 562) 55 6) 55 
60 | 70.7} 69.8) 68.9) 68.1) 67.3) 66 5) 65 7) 64 9 64.1] 63 4) 62.7) 62 0) 61 3; 60 7} 60 
65 76.6) 75.6) 74.7\ 73.8 72.9) 72.0) 71 1| 70 3) 69.5) 68 7) 67 9 67 2) 66.4) 65 7) 65 
70 =|: 82.5) 81.4] 80.4) 79.4) 78 5 77.5) 76 6| 75 7| 74 8] 74 0) 73 2) 723) 715 708) 70 
7 88.3 ea Se ee eee sd edly 75 
$0 04.2) 93.0) 91.9 90.8) 89 7) 88.6, 87 6 86 5) 85 5' 84 6) 83 6 82 7/ 81.8) 809) 80 
85 100 1| 98.9] 97.7) 96.4) 95.3) 94.1) 93 0 91 9) 90 9 80 8) 88 8 87 8) 869 859) 85 
wo 106.0}104.7/108.4|102.1/100.9 99 7| 98.5) 97 4| 96 2) 95 1) 94 1, 93 0) 92 0} 910) 90 
95 111 9}110.5) 109.1 107.8106. 5/105 4/104 0/102.8/101.6 100 4; 99 3| 98.2) 97 1! 96.0} 95 
100 117.8) 116.3) 114.9/113.5 112 1/110 8,109 4/108 2/106 9,105 7 104 5/103 3/102 : a 1} 100 

' | i 
105 123. 7/122. 1/120.6 119. 1)117 7 116 3)114 9 113 6/112 3/111 0/109 7/108 5 107 3/106 1) 105 
110 129. 6/127. 9/126 4124.8 123 3.121 8.120 4/119 O|117 6,116 3/115 01113 7/112 4/111 2, 110 
115 135.5|133 7/132. 1/130 $,128.9 127 4/125 9.124 4/123 0'121 6)120.2)118.8/117 5)116 3) 115 
120 141 4139.6) 137.9) 136.2 134.5/132.9 131 0/129.8)128.3 126.8125 _4:124.0)122.6)121 3) 120 
125 147.3) 145.4/ 143.6 141 a 1 138.4 136.8)135.2/133 7'132.1)130.6,129.2)127 8|126 4 125 
130 153.1, 151.2)149.3 147.5 145.7 144 0 142.3140. 6/ 139.0 137.4)135.9| 134.3/132 9/131.4) 130 
135 159.0 £57.0)155. 1,153.2, 151.3 149 5 147.8/146.0 144.3. 142.7) 141 1,139.5/138 0/136 5) 135 
140 164.9 162.8} 160.8) 158.9) 156.9)155.1 153 2/151 4 149.7|148.0/146 3)144 7/143 1/141.5) 140 
145 170 81168. 6'166.6)165.4 162.5 160 6 158 7 156 8 155.0,153.3/151.5) 149.9148 2146.6) 145 
150 176.7| 174.4172 3|170.2|168.1/166 1 164 2/162 3 160 4/158.6,156 8/155 0/153 3/151.6) 150 

j | 
155 182. 6/180. 3/178. 1/175.9|173.7|171 7/169 6167 7 165.7\163.8)162 0/160 2/158.4/156 1| 155 
160 188. 5| 186. 1,183.8] 181. 6/179.4)177 2|175 1/173 O171 1/169 1 167.2\165.4,163 5/161 7) 160 
165 194. 4/191. 9/ 189.5) 187.2)185 01182 7/180 6/178 5.176 4/174.4/172.4)170 5/168 6/166 8) 165 
170 200_3)197.7 195 3/192.9)190 6|188 3/186.1'183 9/181 8)179 7/177 7|175 7.173 7|171 9) 170 
175 206. 1/203. 5/201 .0)198 6/196 2/193 8/191 5/189 3/187 1) 185.0) 182.9)180 9/178.9)176.9) 175 
180 212.0209. 3/206 8/204 2/201. 8/199 4/197.0 194.7/192 5'190 3 188 1,186.0/184 0/182.0) 180 
185 217 9/215. 1,212.5|209. 9/207 .4|204.9)202 5 200 1'197.8/195 6 193. 3)191.2)189.1 187.0) 185 
190 223 8,220.9)/218 3)215 6/213 0/210. 4/208 0 205 5 203.2 200.8/198.6/196.4'194.2,192 1) 190 
195 229. 7|226.8 224.0/221 3/218. 6/216.0/213 4 210 9/208.5 206.1 203. 101 5)199.3)197.1) 195 
200 235.6 232 6/229. 8/226 9/224 2)221.5/218 9 216 3.213 8211.4 209.0/206 7/204.4 202 1 200 
205 241.5 238.4,235 5}232.6)229 8) 227 1/224.4,221 8/219 2/216 7 214.2\211.9\209.5 207 2| 205 
247 4/244. 2/241. 2|238. 3/235. 4/232. 6/229 .8,227.2)/224 5,222.0 219.5|217.0.214.6,212 3) 210 
253 .3)|250.0)247 ol244 0/240 0/238. 1/235.3/232.6|229 9|227 3.224 .7/222.2\219.7\217.3) 215 
259. 2|255. 9/252 7/249 1246. 6/243. 7/240.8/238 0/235 2232.5 229.9|227.4/224 9|222.4/) 220 
265. 1|261. 7/258. 5|255 .3)252. 2/249. 2/246. 3/243 4/240 6/2378 235. 2\232 5 230 0/227 5) 225 
| \ t \ ' 

9/267 5/264. 2 261.0 257.8 254 7 251.7/248.8/245 9/248. 1/240.4/237.7/235.1/232 5/ 230 
3. 3/270. 0) 266. 7/263.4 260 3 257.2/254. 2/251 3/248. 4)245.6)242 9/240 2/237.6| 235 
282.7\279.1/275.7\272.3 269.0 265.8 262.7|259.6/256. 6/253. 7/250. 8/248 .0/245.3/242.6) 240 
288 6/285 0: 281. 4/278.0/274. 6 271.4/268. 1/265 0/262. 0) 259.0/256. 1/263. 2/250. 4/247 7| 245 
204. 5/290. 7| 287.2 283.7) 280.1 276.9)273 6/270 4/267 3/264 3/261 3/268.4/255 6/252.7) 250 
255 300. 4) 296.6) 292.9) 289.3) 285.8282. 4/279. 1/275. 8/272. 7/260 s|266 5} 263 s|290 6|257.8) 255 
260 306.3 302. 4/298. 7/295.0/291 5 288.0) 284 6281. 2/278 0/274. 8|271.7/268.7/265.7/ 262.8] 260 


265 |312.1,308.2)304.4/300.7/2 
270 ~—-|318.1/314.01310 2/306.4'3 
3 


293.5290. 0)286.7/283 4) 280. 1/277. 0)273.9|270.8]267.9; 265 
275 323 9.319 8/315 9 312.0 


26 288 7/285 4/282 2/279.0|276.0|272.9| 270 
3 304.6301 0/297 5/204 0/290 7/287. 4/284. 2/281.1/278.0| 27 


| 

















| 
2380 }329.8/325 6/321. 7|/317.7/313. 9/301. 1/306 5/302. 9/299. 4/296. 0/292. 6) 289. 4/286. 2/283 1) 280 
285 }335 7/331 5/327.4.323 4/319 5'315.7/311 9,308 3/304 7/301 3/207 9 294. 5/201 3/288 1| 285 
290 |341. 6/337. 31333. 1/329. 1/325. 1/321.2)317 4/313 7/310. 1/306. 5/303. 1/299. 7|296.4/293.2, 290 
2 347 5/343. 1/338. 9334 7/330. 7/326. 7/322.9)/319 1)315.4/311 8/308. 3/304. 9/301. 5)208. 2) 295 
OK 353 4 348 9/344. 6 340 4/336 3 332.3)328 3/324 5/320 7/317 1.313.5)310.0/306 6/303 3) 300 
| ! } | 
WS 359 3/354 7/350. 4 346. 1,341. 9/337. 8/333.8/329.9/326 1/322.4.318.8)315. 2/311 7/308 3, 305 
+10 365 2|360 5/356 1/351 8/347 5/343.3/339.3/335 3/331 5/327 7'324.0/320 4/316 8/313 4) 310 
315 371. 1/366. 4/361. 9357 4,353. 1.348. 9/344. 8/340. 7}336.8/333 0/329 2\325 5321 9/318 4) 315 
320 376 9/372 2/367 61363 1/358 7 354. 4.350.2/346 aaa 2|338.3 334 4/330 7'327.1/323.5, 320 
325 382.8 378.0/373.3\368 8'364.3\360.0:355. 7/351 61347.5,343 5/339 7/335 9 332 2/328 5 325 
} | | | } 
330 388 7/383. 8/379 1.374. 4'360.9/365 5/361 2/357. 0/352. 8348.8 344 9341.0 337 3/333 6) 330 
335 304 6 389. 6/384 8380. 1/375.5/371.0/366 7/362 4]358 2/354 1/350 1/346 2.342 4/338 §) 335 
40 400. 5)395 4/390 6/385 8\381 1/376.6)372.1\367.8/363 5/359.4/355.3/351 4/347 5343 7; 340 
M5 406 4/401. 3/396 .3/301 5,386.7\382 1/377 6 373. 2/368 9364 8 360 6/356 5.352 6/348 8 345 
350 412.3) 407. 1/402. 1397. 1/392. 3)/387.6)383. 1,378 6/374. 2/370.0\365. 81361 7/357 7/353 8| 350 
| j | ’ | | | 
355 418.2 412.9 407.8402. 8 397 .9'303.2/388 _5|384 01379. 6/375.2'371.0/366 9/362 31358 9, 355 
360 424 1/418.7 413 6/408. 5/403. 5) 398. 7/394 0)389. 41384 9/380. 5/376. 2/372.0/367 9/363 9) 360 
365 429 9/424. 5/419. 3/414. 2/409. 2/404. 3/399. 5/394. 8/390 3/385 8/381 5/377.2|373 1/369 0) 365 
370 435 8}430. 3/425 0/419.8,414 8/409. 8/405 .0|400 21395. 6.301 1.386 7/382 4/378 234 9| 370 
375 441. 7/436. 2)430.8/425 5)420.4/415.3/410 4/405 6/401 sas 4391 9.387 y i 31379 1) 375 
| | 
330 447.6 442.0/436 5/431 6.0/420.9/415. 9/411 1)406.3,.401 7/397 1 392. 7/388. 41384 | 330 
385 453 5/447 .8/442. 3/436 1.6/426 4/421 4/416 5/411 7/407 .0/402 4.397 9/393 5389.2] 385 


2/432 0/426.9)421.9/417 0/412 2/407 6 403 0/398 6/394 3 390 

8/437 .5/432.3/427 3}422 3)417 5.412 8 408 2.403 7/309.3) 395 

4/443 0/447 8/432 7 27 7} 22 8/418 0.413 4,408 7\404 4 400 
J ' ' 


ric in its natural state gave 


395 465.3450 4/453 8/448 2 
4) 471. 2/465. 2/459. 5,453 
j | | 


8 


2/42 
9 43 
390 459 4/453 6/448.0/442 5437 
24 
944 
| 


EXPLANATION.—A sample 
an apparent tensile strength of 210 pounds \fter drying its 
moisture regain at the time of the test was found to have been 
In the line opposite 210 and 


igure 227.2, 


475 per cent of the dry weight 


under 4.75 regain in the table will be found the 


the strength of the fabric corrected to a full regain of 6.5 per 
cent. In the same manner a fabric with an apparent strength of 
192 pounds and a regain of 5.25 per cent would have a corrected 


strength of 202.9 as determined by interpolation from the table. 


mens shall then be dried to bone dryness as described in Section 
2. The combined weight of these specimens after drying repre- 
sents the dry weight of 0.05 square yard of the fabric, and the 
dry weight per square yard of the roll or piece is obtained by 
multiplying the above quantity by 20. 

8. If by the first tests the fabric fails to meet the specifications 
a second swatch shall be taken as follows: If the roll or piece 
is a complete warp, the second swatch shall be cut from the center 
of the roll or piece. If the roll or piece is a part warp, the second 
swatch shall be taken not less than 1% yards from the other end. 

9. The difference between the normal weight of the fabric, Sec- 
tion 6, and the dry weight, Section 7, is the amount of moisture 
present. 

(a) When computed as percentage of the normal weight this is 
the moisture content of the material. 

(b) When computed as percentage of the dry weight, this is the 
moisture regain of the material. 

(D) NUMBER OF THREADS PER INCH. 

10 (a) The number of threads per inch or count of the fabric 
shall be determined by counting a space of not less than 1 inch 
in at least five different places in the roll or piece. 

(b) The average of the five determinations shall be the count.’ 

(E) THICKNESS. 

11. (a) The thickness shall be measured by an automatic 
micrometer which presses upon at least 0.5 square inch of the 
fabric with a uniform constant pressure, and which is so mounted 
as to make measurements 6 inches from the selvage. , 

(b) At least ten measurements at different portions of the roll 
or piece shall be made, and the average shall be the thickness of 
the fabric. 

(F) STRENGTH. 

12. Tensile strength tests shall be made by one of the four 
methods described as follows in detail, and fabrics shall be tested 
by the method shown for the classification under which they 
fall. In each case the results shall be recorded separately for 
warp and filling. 

For the determination of tensile strength a swatch of the 
length specified in Table I shall be cut the entire width of the 
cloth and test specimens shall be cut from this swatch according 
to the respective diagrams shown at the bottom of Table I. 

Two methods of determining the tensile strength shall be 
recognized : 

(a) Strip Test (Fic. 1).—Under this method a long narrow 
strip of the fabric shall be clamped at each end by the jaws of 
the testing machine and strained to the point of rupture. 

(b) Gras Test (Fic. 2).—Under this method the testing ma- 
chine jaws, each of definite width, shall be made to reach into 
the body of a rectangular piece of fabric and shall be clamped 
Care shall be taken that the same set 
The specimen 


a definite distance apart. 
of threads are embraced by both pairs of jaws. 
shall then be strained to the point of rupture. 

13. CorRECTION FOR STANDARD MorsturE Recatn.—When it is 
desired to test tension specimens for tensile strength, in the 
natural state in which they are cut from the roll or piece, the 
following method shall be employed to reduce the tensile strength 
found to the common basis of an assumed standard moisture 
regain equal to 6.5 per cent of the bone-dry weight: 

(a) After preparing the specimens for the testing machine, 
those cut from the warp and those from the filling shall be 
weighed each in a separate batch under the natural moisture 
conditions which obtain at the time in the testing room. 

(b) The specimens shall then be tested immediately, in as 
rapid succession as possible, by the method specified in Table II. 

(c) After rupture the broken specimens (entire) shall be 
placed in the basket of an oven and dried as defined in Section 2. 
~ 3For tire fabric used for carcass building the number of threads per inch 
shall be determined by counting a space of 10 inches in at least five different 


places in the roll or piece, and the average of the five determinations shall 
be the count. 
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Fic. 2.—Illustration of Grab Test. 











(d) The total warp and filling specimens shall be grouped each 
by themselves, forming two batches. The aggregate dry weight 
of the warp and filling specimens shall thus be obtained and the 
moisture regain at the time of the test determined. 

(e) The following formula shall then be applied, based upon 
the assumption that the standard moisture regain of manufactured 
cotton is 6.5 per cent of the dry weight, that the actual percentage 
regain is between the limits of 3 and 6.5 per cent of the dry 
weight, and that for 1 per cent of moisture regain there is an 
increase of 6 per cent in the tensile strength of the fabric. 


Tensile strength corrected 


(Tensile strength from machine reading) X 139 

to standard moisture regain 100 + (6 X Actual Percentage Regain) 

A specimen of fabric broken under natural conditions gave a 
weighing 

moisture 

strength 


Example. 
tensile strength of 294 pounds as read from the machine dial. By 
before and after drying the specimen was found to contain a 
regain equal to 3 per cent of the bone-dry weight. The tensile 
corrected to a common basis of 6.5 per cent moisture regain would therefore 
” 204 x 139 


Tensile strength corrected - 


346 pounds. 





STANDARD SIZES FOR CHECKS AND INVOICES. 
Purchasing 
seller 


the Agents’ 


for 


The Standardization Committee of 
Association 
chasing agent or accounting officer. 


The committee considered as the standard check size, 3% by 


has evolved several aids both and pur- 


&1%4 inches, which has already been adopted by over 100,000 
business houses, with Federal Reserve Board Approval. The 
fact that most of these business concerns use a voucher check 
just double the size of the standardized check, and file the 


original invoice with a copy of the voucher, led to the selection 
of 8% by 7 inches as the master size for the standardized invoice 

On account of filing devices, any other sizes selected should 
by 7 inches, so 8% by 7, 
It was 


be such that they readily fold to 8! 
814 by 11, and 8% by 14 inches were the sizes preferred. 
decided to allow the printing to run either way of the sheet, to 
suit the sales organization. 

G. H. Money of the Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin, 
is one of the members of the Standardization Committee. 





DETERMINATION OF SULPHUR IN VULCANIZED RUBBER.' 


P. Dekker 


methods for determining free sulphur (in the acetone extract) 


has subjected to accurate investigation some 


and of the combined (and total) sulphur, described in recent 


1“Communications of the Netherland Government Institute for Advising 
the Rubber Trade and the Rubber Industry,” Delft, Holland. 


*Should insoluble sulphates remain behind on the filter, they are fused 
with potassium-sodium-carbonate. 


literature. As a result of this study the following method has 
been adopted by the Netherland Government Institute at Delft 
for the determination of combined and total sulphur: 

One gram of the sample is gently heated in an Erlemeyer 
flask of 200 to 300 cc. with 40 cc. nitric acid (specific gravity 
1.4) and 6 grams of magnesium nitrate free of water till the 
liquid begins to foam, when the flame is removed. In case the 
foaming is so strong that there is danger of overflowing, the 
flask is cooled for a moment. As soon as the foaming has ceased 
it is gently boiled for one hour, then one to two drops of bro- 
mine are added and boiling continued for one-half hour. The 
liquid is then placed in a porcelain dish and evaporated nearly 
to dryness, 10 cc. strong hydrochloric acid is added and further 
evaporated till the residue becomes solid on removing the still 
liquid mass from the water bath. The residue is then dissolved 
in warm water, filtered, and sulphuric acid determined in the 
usual manner.’ 


CHART FOR DETERMINING THE COST PER CUBIC FOOT OF 
RUBBER MIXINGS. 


\ simple and direct method of determining the cubic foot cost 











of a rubber compound is here reproduced. The chart was de- 
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signed and copyrighted by Dr. A. A. Somerville of the R. 1 
Vanderbilt Co. rubber chemists and 
compound men. “alignment” type, con- 
sisting of three mathematical scales covering a complete range 


for free distribution to 
It is of the well known 


of practical compounding possibilities, namely, a specific gravity 
scale from 1.00 to 2.00; a pound from 5 to 50 
cents, and a cubic foot scale covering all resultant combinations 


cost per scale 


of the other two scales. 
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JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 
GOOD WEAR TIRE & TUBE CO. ENJOINED. 
apm TRADE COMMISSION vs. SopHie Coun, SAMUEL M 
CHAZANOFF AND B. CouNSELBAUM, doing business under the 
firm name and style of Tue Goop Wear Tire & Tupe Co. 

The respondents formed a copartnership in March, 1920, under 
the name The Good Wear Tire & Tube Co., with their principal 
place of business in Chicago, Illinois, and engaged in manufac- 
turing and selling reconstructed tires, buying second-hand and 
unserviceable tires, cementing and seWing them together, and 
advertising them as “Double Tires” with no hint of their com- 
position, leading the public to believe they were made of new 
and unused material. Moreover, they had full knowledge of 
the existence and character of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. and of the confusion the name they had taken would cause. 

They are forbidden to use the name “Double Tread” for the 
tires they make, unless they add words which will show un 
mistakably that the tires are not made of new and unused mate- 
rial. They are also forbidden to use in interstate commerce the 
name, The Good Wear Tire & Tube Co. or any other name that 

f (Federal 


resembles that of 1] Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


8) 


Frade Commission, Docket 403, Washington, D. ( 
1920) ) 


J inary 


ACCEPTANCE TELEGRAM BINDS RUBBER CONTRACT. 


Frep STERN & | Tue B. K. Sturcis Co—United States 
Distr Court, Ninth Diustriet Sal Francisco May 25, 1920 

Damages claimed on a unt of failure to accept delivery 
rubbe upments made during 1918. A Mance was by telegra 
with statement that ntract uuld follow Judge Rudkin held 
that the telegram was a bindu ntract, even though the words 
were embodied in the telegram that a ntract was to be mail d 
ind ut all t i ad | i ix the amount of th 
pla itiff’'s damages | re, i nistake le irv § ittered ! 
th ise had to go n th I xt 4 ur ilendar 


CHARGES MISUSE OF NAME 


The McElrath Tire & Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio, has been 


grant i temporary injunction by Judge A. S. Cole, under $5,000 
hond " | Mcklrath Building Co. of the same town 
It irged that the use of the name “McElrath” by the de fendant 
company wa irtifn intended to defraud both the plaintift 


company and the public, there ing no person of that name con 


nected with the defendant company 


. TUFFORD HEEL PATENT AGAIN SUSTAINED 
In an opinion handed down last month by United States Dis 

trict Judge Arthur L. Brown, the I. T. S. Rubber Co., of Elyria 
Ohio, is sustained in its infringement suit against the United Lac 

& Braid Manufacturing Co., of Rhode Island The action was 
brought in the Federal Court of Rhode Island some months ago 
The plaintiff alleged that the defendant was infringing on its 
reissued latters patent No. 14,049 January 11, 1916, in the 
manufacture of rubber heels judge Brown in his opinion de 
clared: “I am of the op it claims five, six, and seven of 
the Tufford patent in suit ar ilid and infringed, and a dratt 
decree may be presented according] 


CUSTOMS APPRAISER’S DECISIONS. 

No. 43.624. Protest 851,889 of William Wrigley, Jr. Co 
Chicago.) Cnicte—Held that dessicated chicle is properly 
classified as refined, and held dutiable at 20 cents a pound 
(Treasury Decisions, Vol 38, No. 12, March 18, 1920.) 

No. 43,670. Protest 851,879 of G. W. Sheldon & Co. (Chi 
cago.) Cuicte,—Dessicated or dried chicle is properly classified 
as refined, and dutiable at 20 cents a pound, not at 15 cents a 
pound as crude chicle. (Treasury Decisions. Vol. 38, No 15, 
April 22, 1920.) 





No. 43,694. Protest 933,528 of G. Amsinck & Co. (New York.) 
Gum CHICLE by similitude (on authority of Treasury Decision 
38,382) is declared not dutiable at 20 cents a pound, but dutiable 
it 10 per cent ad valorem. (Treasury Decisions. Vol. 38, No 
17, May 6, 1920.) 

No. 43,690. Protest 932,747 of The Rubber Association of 
\merica. GuM CAUCHILLO, invoiced as balata and classified by 
similitude at 15 cents a pound, is held properly dutiable at 10 per 
cent ad valorem Vol. 38, No. 17, May 6, 
1920. ) 


Treasury Decisions 


No. 43,769. Protest 933,383 of Clauss Portenoy Co., New York 
Crupe Cuicte.—Chicle gathered as sap and subjected to no 
other process than boiling, to bring about coagulation, and sun- 
dried. Held to be crude and dutiable at 15 cents per pound. 
(Treasury Decisions, Vol. 38, No. 23, June 17, 1920.) 

No. 38,382. Protest 931,382 of Rubber Association of America 
et al. against assessment of duty by the collector of customs at 
New York; reversed in part. Board of United States General 
\ppraisers. 

GuM.—Certain gums invoiced as: crude gum chicle, chicle, 
Colombia gum, cauchillo, sande, gum colombiana, goma tousle, 
rude chicle, goma sande, colombiana, and goma chicle, were 


assessed at 15 cents a pound, as if they were chicle, under th 
similitude clause of paragraph 386 of the Tariff Act of 1913 
leld that they are not similar in material, quality, or texture 
» the chicle provided for in paragraph 36, and should be classi- 
ed as non-enumerated unmanufactured articles 
Vol. 38, No. 16, April 29, 1920.) 


CaucuitLto Gums.—The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury o1 


( Treasury 
: 


JYecisions 


May 12, 1920, called upon the Assistant Attorney General to ap- 
peal to the United States Court of Customs Appeals a 
decision in No. 38,382. (Treasury Decisions. Vol. 38, No. 19, 


May 27, 1920 


Unitep States t's. AMERICAN CuicLe Co. (No. 2,014).—United 
States Court of Customs Appeals, March 24, 1920. Decision of 
soard of United States General Appraisers (No. 38,152) af- 
rmed. Crupe Cuicte.—Chicle conveyed to Canada from Mexic 
ind there reduced to small particles and repacked, has not been 


idvanced in quality or value; it therefore pays only 15 cents a 
wound dut (Treasury Decisions Vol. 38, No. 14, April 15, 
1920 


“TENAX” ASBESTOS SHEET PACKING. 
To enable shop owners to make their own gaskets, one manu- 
facturer has provides 
ashestos packing press- 
ed in sheets 50 by 50 
inches, ranging in 
thickness from 1/32 to 


g-incl, besides one 


special 1/64-inch sheet 
which is black graph- 
ited. The standard col- 
or is blue and is known 
as “the original blue 
sheet.” “Tenax” com- 
pressed asbestos sheet 
packing is intended for 
use on the engines of 
automobiles, gas en- 
gines, trucks, tractors, 
etc. It is claimed for it 
that it will resist ex- 
tremely hot temperatures, trims easily, requires no following up, 
and does not squeeze out of the joint or “fry” under high 
temperatures. (Advance Packing & Supply Co., 78 East Lake 
street, Chicago, Illinois.) 


“TeNAX” Aspestos PACKING. 


i 
I 
{ 
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The Manufacture of Blow-Out Patches. 


> 


By Arthur C. Squires. 
LOW-OUT PATCHES are emergency accessories that are always The manufacture of blow-out patches includes the wrapped 
carried in the repair kit of every cautious motorist who an- and molded processes, the former being the most commonly used 
ticipates the time, that usually comes unexpectedly, when method and is briefly described as follows \ roll of 13-ounce 
cotton duck, 36 inches wide and about 50 yards in length, is 





the need is ur- __ aeanieaieiaaaieaioe : 
gent. They are | thoroughly dried to free it from moisture. A length of pipe is 
intended for an _ S SSS | passed through the center of the roll, which is then placed hori- 


< | . ° ° e e ° . ° 1 

emergency re- - eee zontally in bearings, and the free end of the fabric is passed be- 
ir and : o- - oem weel 1e middle and lower roll of the calender and fastenec 
yair and a pr { 1 th idl 1 1 ll of th lend 1 fast 1 


tection to the to the stock shell. Previously, the rubber stock is compounded 





inner tube in and mixed on a two-roll mill. The formula commonly used 
MMA , 






. ict 
consists of 


jib 


case of a blow- 








out or fabric Rae Bey re ee ee eee 22 ~pounds 
break, and may ; Whiting ae Sa 12. pounds 
be easily and FABRIC TIRE PATCH EME. vecvcnsue cee , i oa . 3 pounds 
quickly applied — NE bsp i saccawbaeens aa ‘ 1% pounds 
on the road CALENDERING. 

Blow-out Phe alendering is done on a three-roll calender \fter the 
patches are vr dough has been warmed up on a special warming mill, it 


laced between the upper and middle rolls of the calender, 


made by ire s pla 
and other rub- 1 when the calender is started and adjusted, the rubber passes 
er manufac- | \ thin sheet on the middle roll which is somewhat hotter than 
turers  special- »p roll. This sheet is transferred by pressure of the rolls 
izing in tire » the fabric that passed between the middle and lower rolls and 


sundries. Ther¢ ictioned-tabric is then wound up on the stock shell with 





are two types 1 cotton liner between the rubber surfaces to prevent their 
f inside blow-out patches, the fabric and the cord. The forms sticking together. The speed of the bottom roll is somewhat 
i ine Caleie tiben A te ome sth Aance that extend ‘ ‘ . . 
is intended tor tabr . ind provided with flaps that extet slower than the other two for the purpose of forcing or friction- 
wutwardly between the beads and the rim, thereby holding the ing the rubber through the interstices of the fabri 
patch firmly in place The cord patch is designed for cord 
CUTTING. 
———— - ——_—_—————q4 | roll of calendered fabric is then mounted at one end of the 
( ng table and a length of stock is unrolled and laid on the 
ls ibie, meanwhile, the liner is stripped off and wound up tor 
: ‘ 1st The stock is then cut on the bias according 
‘| sizes requ red 
ASSEMBLING. 
we nant oneres is assembling or building up the patches 
erDough next operation is assembling or building up the patel 
} [This is done on a hollow metal core that conforms in section 


























- 
| aDric \ “ 1¢ 
Wirdup . patch is in- ; 
9 « ? tended to be | 7 ’ 
. = | Pp De af f? A 
, used \ coat- Ss 
4 . | ; P | . 
ali t _—, ome _ | ing of cement | df / 
| is first applied | I |= 
| to the core that on = 
-_ _—_—_——_—<e .§§ mounted Of LPS 
f 
CALENDERING THE FABRIC, any ordinary | 
re building 
’ ‘ - 4 . . ow - ‘ ; T + perar 
although it may be used in a fabric tire repair. The cost of this stand The 
patch, however, does not warrant such use, as a fabric casing next step con- 
break tends to increase, and therefore should be properly re sists in apply- \ 
paired and vulcanized An injury to a cord casing does not ing the largest 
have a tendency to grow larger, hence the cord patch can be ply of faoric 
applied with cold patching cement and may wear as long as_ to the core, al- -_ _ | 
. ; alge ; } 
the tire. However, a vulcanized repair is undoubtedly more lowing the rim- 
flaps to extend BuILDING OPERATIONS. 


permanent. 
While the process of making inside blow-out patches varies downward and 

over-hang the inside periphery of the core. This first-ply is given 

a coating of cement and the second ply is laid on the first, and 

so on until the four-ply patch is assembled. Each ply, however, 

should be rolled down smoothly and all air pockets between the 

plies carefully removed. As many patches as the circumference 


somewhat among manufacturers, fabric patches are usually built 
up from four superposed plies of bias frictioned fabric of equal 
width, each ply being stepped down longitudinally. The cord 
patch is built up from bias cord fabric in the same way and 
the edges of both types are tapered to a fine edge. 
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are built up in this way, when 


turned back against 


of the will accommodate 
the flaps are dusted with 


the body of the patch and the cloth wrapping applied. 


core 
and 


soapstone 
VULCANIZING. 


The assembled, cloth-wrapped patches are now ready for vul- 
called. This is done in a 


horizontal, open steam The 
sembled and cloth-wrapped patches, are hung on stationary metal 


canizing or curing, as it is commonly 
vulcanizer cores, with their as- 


te 


rims within the vulcanizer and about 38 pounds of steam pres- 
sure applied for 38 minutes di 
After the cloth wrapping is unwound the patches are stripped of 


soapstone, when they-are ready to 


from the core and dusted with 
be marked and packed di 
pt 
ZWEBELL’S HINTS TO REPAIRMEN. it 
THE NON-SKID IMPRESSION PAD. 


skid pattern 


and 
was 1% feet high. The deflection of the tires as they struck the 


ground was 50 per cent of their cross-section diameter. 


tires used were six-inch in front and eight-inch in rear. 
same truck took gutter and curbstone tests as well as the jump 


All the trucks, except the 5-ton truck in the gutter jump, were 


loaded beyond their rated capacity; the speed was between 17 


hour. The platform from which they jumped 


20 miles an 


The jumping truck weighted 10,800 pounds loaded, and the 


The 


sts. 


In eight jumps there was not a blow-out nor tire trouble 


of any kind, and after the tests the four tires were taken off and 


ssected but not a break nor. a scratch was found on the inside 


the casings. Moreover, after eight or nine jumps had been 


made, all on the same identical spot, absolutely no harm was 


me to the concrete road. It was found that the impact of the 
1eumatic tired truck on the surface was two-thirds less than the 
npact of a solid tired truck. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SIX-WHEEL TRUCK. 








The impression pad is used for retaining the non 
on tires or for reproducing it on tread sections, etc. When the P. W. Litchfield, vice-president and factory manager of 
non-skid pattern is being replaced, soapstone can be used to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., expressed his views on 
fill with and good work obtained. However, there is no pressure tires and their future at the dinner given by the company to 
obtained by the use of soapstone, and for this reason the 1m-_ the Cleveland and Detroit sections of the Society of Automotive 
pression pad is found to be the best Engineers at Akron, Ohio, in May last \fter an interesting 
(1.) Pads are made to fit the molds, and are usually the length review of the history of transportation, in which he showed 
of the mold how street-cars must give way to motor buses, and prophesied 
(2.) When applying the pad on. the ire, place it beyond the 
point injury, and where the non-skid design is in first-class 
condition. The pad can be tied on s« will adhere and not slip 
(3 When making an impression pad, make it right. Take a 
ply of reclaimed fabric of the proper length and width. Buff 
and cement the fabric and place on this two layers of 1/16-inch 
tread gum, or more, if the non-skid is deep, and then cure. The 
result is a strong non-chipable pad that will last for seventy-five 
cures or more without losing the impression 
(4.) Impression pads are inexpensive and better when re- 
laimed fabric is used. Scrap, waste or dirty gum is used be- 
tween the fabric and the last ply of gum coming in contact with 
the tire 








PNEUMATIC TRUCK TIRES WITHSTAND SEVERE TESTS. INSTEAD OF Two Giant Pneumatic Tires, Each WEIGHING 398 Powunps, 
W. V. Logan of the United States Tire Co., in a paper read rue Tanpem Axte Construction Permits tHe Use or Four 40 sy 8 
fore the metropolitan section of the Society of Automotive En TaRTUAE Tam, Race Wersmans Onew 199% Foome, 
gineers in New York, May 12, 1920, on the development of the 4, disappearance of railroads, he turned to the question of truck 
pneumatic truck tire, told of some interesting experiments that tires. He believes that the pneumatic-tired truck and the long- 
have been made. The story of the ™ rking out of the ide a of distance truck can handle in the future the passenger and freight 
applying pneumatic tires to heavy trucks since it. was first formed business, now managed entirely by the railroads. Larger loads 
h the enumeration of the advantages to be gained, nq jonger distahces make possible an enormous increase in the 


in 1909, “wi 

















THe JumpinGc TEs! 

At the close, Mr. Logan 
takes place in a solid or 
shocks and 


lress 


formed the main portion of the adc 
? 


showed in moving pictures exactly what 


volume of the motor truck business, but the use of the truck 
is very limited if solid tires are used, as greater speed and carry- 
are obtained with pneumatic tires. Larger units 


3-ton and 5-ton trucks have been used and 


ing 


capacity 
must be employed; 
the tires for 3-ton sizes are being rapidly changed to pneumatic 
equipment. Largely as an experiment the Akron-to-Boston ex- 
press was started, and it proved an excellent tire-testing experi- 
ment. It learned that it is not difficult to make 12, 
possibly 15 and perhaps 20-inch tires, it is questionable whether 
tires for this service. When considering 10 and 
was found that the truck body and center of 
The remedy was to use multiple wheels, 
four wheels have proved inefh- 
American 
freight cars, and that holds good The 
truck should be on tandem wheels and not on twin tires on the 
and carrying conditions will 


was while 


they are the 
12-ton trucks 
gravity were too high 


it 


that is, more than four, say six; 


as compared with 


for motor trucks also. 


cient on European railroad cars 


same wheel and the riding quality 
better. By putting the extra wheels under the rear end of 
the truck body the 
with large single tires, because tires are distorted with a big 


be 
damage to tires is avoided, which follows 


a pneumatic truck tire when subjected to excessive 
strains. The tests were made at the truck tire factory of the body overhang, and more traction is obtained with a feur- 


United States Rubber Co. 





wheel drive. 














<b meee 
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War Department Specifications for Mechanical Rubber Goods—II. 


AR DEPARTMENT SpeciFicaTions No, 333-1-1, referred to 
in the following, were published in THe INDIA RusBBeER 
Wortp, January 1, 1920: 


COTTON RUBBER-LINED FIRE HOSE. 
War Department Specification No. 333-1-7—June 5, 1919. 

GENERAL.—(a) This specification covers the requirements for 
cotton rubber-lined fire hose. 

(b) See War Department Specification No. 333-1-1, headed 
General Specification for Mechanical Rubber Goods’, which is 
made a part hereof, except in such cases as the provisions below 
directly conflict. In such cases the word and meaning of this 
specification will govern. 

Construction.—See General Specifications and following table. 

(a) Shall be made of single or double jacketed cotton cover 
as may be directed and a rubber lining. 

(b) The cotton cover shall be circular woven, seamless, or one 
ply or two separate plies as may be specified. Free from foreign 
matter and imperfections. The filling shall be a high ply yarn 
and the warp a lower ply yarn. 

(c) The rubber lining shall be uniform throughout, consisting 
of not less than three calendered sheets lapped at the seam into 
one solid body, properly vulcanized. It shall be as free from 
corrugations as is consistent with good practice and not less than 
0.058-inch in thickness for 24-inch hose and not less than 0.049- 
inch for 1%4-inch throughout, exclusive of backing. 

(d) Fittrncs—Each length of hose shall be properly fitted 
into brass couplings of the following composition: 


Per Cent. 
Copper, not less than. ; , ee eee 8&3 
Tin, not less than.... - we 5 
Zinc, not more than...... , wie baaeaaienaiaaa 4 


i, CO Ce GU, 6 ncn bent ens e be Geeidess es eens enens 
Note.—0.5 per cent charcoal iron may be used if desired. 

All surfaces shall be machine finished except the corrugations 
in the tail parts. The thickness of metal shall not be less than 
5/32-inch at any one point. The diameter of the waterway shall 
be as near 2% inches as possible and not less than 2% inches, 
being determined by keeping the thickness of metal between the 
bottom of thread and surface of the waterway not less than 5/32- 
inch. Each 2%-inch coupling shall be provided with two ex- 
pansion rings, which shall have smooth, rounded edges and shall 
be not less than 0.050 and not over 0.058-inch in thickness; not 
less than 114 inches in length and at least 14-inch shorter than the 
tailpiece. Each 12-inch coupling shall be provided with two ex- 
pansion rings of suitable size to guarantee satisfactory perform- 
ance. Two spanner lugs shall be provided 9/16-inch in diameter 
and 9/16-inch in length for 2%4-inch hose and %-inch in diameter 
and 7/16-inch in length for 1%4-inch hose, both on the swivel 
and the male end, and shall conform to dimensions, marked with 
manufacturer’s name, month and year of manufacture, and the 
words “U. S. A.” 

(e) Tureaps.—Shall be standard iron-pipe size for 1%-inch 
hose and “National Standard” fire-hose thread for 2%4-inch size 
unless otherwise specified in the proposal or order. 

(f) Gasxets—Three shall be provided with each coupling, 
one in the swivel and one in each end underneath expansion 
rings; all exactly fitted, 3/16-inch in thickness, and of the same 
composition as the rubber tube. 

Branpinc.—See General Specifications. 

(a) Stenciled in black with indelible ink, letters at least 1 inch 
high in two places on each length 2 feet from the couplings, with 
the words “U.S. A. FIRE,” manufacturer’s name, and date. 

MATERIAL.—See General Specifications. 

(a) Lining and washers shall contain not less than 35 per cent 
of fine Para, nor more than 4 per cent sulphur, with the re- 
mainder suitable dry inorganic mineral fillers. The uses of re- 
claimed rubber or rubber substitutes will not be permitted. 

INSPECTION.—See General Specifications. 

(a) From each shipment of 20 lengths or less the inspector 
may select one length at random, and cut from it a 1-foot section 
for tests. 

Tests.—See General Specifications and following table. 

(a) Each length of hose with couplings attached shall be sub- 
jected to pressure test. Twist shall be in a direction to tighten 
the coupling. Hose shall not leak, sweat, nor rupture the threads 
cf the cotton cover. 


(b) For physical tests an 8-inch section shall be cut from 
sample after burst. 

(c) Friction test to be conducted on a specimen 1% inches 
long. 

(d) Samples after being subjected to a dry heat of 158 de- 
grees F., plus or minus 2 degrees, for 96 hours must have a ten- 
sile strength of at least 900 pounds per square inch. 


(e) Chemical test shall be made on the tube properly sep- 
arated from the cover, buffed free of backing and properly pre- 
pared. The acetone, alcoholic potash, and chloroform extract, 
ash, and total sulphur together shall not exceed 67 per cent by 
weight of the total compound. Free sulphur must not exceed 1.25 
per cent by weight of the total compound. The acetone extract 
shall not exceed 4 per cent. The alcoholic potash shall not ex- 
ceed 1.5 per cent. The chloroform extract must not exceed 2 
per cent. The total sulphur, — of barytes, must not ex- 
ceed 4 per cent, and the ash shall not be greater than 57 nor less 
than 50 per cent by weight of the total compound. 

(f) Elongation and twist measurements shall start with hose 
filled with water at 10 pounds’ pressure. 

(g) One length from every 10 shall be given the kinking test, 
which shall be conducted by kinking the hose 18 inches from 
one end by tying the coupling back against the hose. 

(A) A 3-foot section shall be cut from at least one length 
in every sixty 50-foot lengths for bursting test. 





TABLE. 
Size, Inc hes. 
1% 2% 2% 
Number of jackets éekdaKema es Vetta Single. Double. 
Tolerance oe plus i .inches 1/32 3/64 3/6 
Length in feet. Balas ibs 50 50 50 
Weight per length including co ouplings: 
PE wisavcnune “ee 21 40 - 
ED. ch ccbhcecbadeedeneeaee See ne 70 
Hydrostatic tests: 
Testing pressure,? every length, minimum. Ibs. 300 300 400 
Rise from table,2 maximum........ ...inches 7 4 None. 
Elongation,?, maximum. sees. per cent 13 13 ) 
Distortion from strai ght line,? 2 maximum, 
inches 2 20 20 
Twist, degrees per foot,? maximum......... 50.4 25 15 
Kinking test, minimum.............. . Ibs. 300 300 350 
Burst test (3-foot sample lying straight, 
or curved to 27-inch radius), minimum. . lbs. 500 500 600 
ccs coendeuakdudeaseenad Ibs. 12 12 12 
Tensile: 
Before aging, minimum.................. Ibs. 1,600 1,600 1,600 
PATNOT GUE, WUIMIUE, 20 occ c ccccccccccs Ibs. 900 900 900 
Ultimate elongation, minimum........... inches 2-12 2-12 2-12 
-ermanent set: 
Stretch 10 minutes, then release, mini- 
SD Kbsc6da0950 be enanddeknsaseu cas inches 2-10 2-10 2-10 
Per cent set after 10 minutes’ rest, maximum 25 25 25 


GASOLINE HOSE. 
War Department Specification No. 333-1-8—June 5, 1919. 

GENERAL.—(a) This specification covers the requirements for 
hose to be used in conveying gasoline. 

(b) See War Department Specification No. 333-1-1, headed 
General Specification for Mechanical Rubber Goods’, which is 
made a part hereof, except in such cases as the provisions below 
directly conflict. In such cases the word and meaning of this 
specification will govern. 

CoNnsTRUCTION.—See General Specifications and _ following 
Table 

(a) Tube when made from rubber sheet shall consist of at 
least two complete turns, reinforced at lap into one solid body. 

(b) Hose to be made of braided or fabric plies. 

(c) Washers to be made of leather 1/16-inch in thickness. 

BrANDING.—See General Specifications. 

(a) Use the word “Gasoline.” 

MATERIAL.—See General Specifications and following Tables I 
and II. 

(a) Tube, cover and friction, shall contain not less than 25 
per cent of fine Para, and not more than 1 per cent free sulphur. 

INSPECTION.—See General Specifications. 

(a) Inspector may cut at random a three-foot section for 
each shipment of 1,000 feet or less. 

Tests.—See General Specifications and following Table II. 

(a) A length of hose with couplings attached after having 
been filled with gasoline for two hours shall withstand a pressure 
test as in Table II 


1See “Tue Inp1a Rusper Wortp,” January 1, 1920, page 214. 
*Tests shall be conducted on each length. 
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SILITY By flexibility is meant ability to bend with- 
out kinking. When hose of internal diameter (Y) is bent around 
a cylinder having diameter equal (X) times the external diam- 
eter of hose as in the following table, the external diameter of 
hose shall not increase or diminish by more than 10 per cent 


ive 
Intert liamet Less than % to }j-inch to above 
(} nches 2 M4 lh 1% 
x ; 12 14 1¢ 
(c) Dry Heat \ 3-inch piece of hose shall be subjected 
to dry heat at 132 degrees r two hours, and after cooling it 
shall not be tacky nor show any tendency to crack 





(d) Permeasitity.—(The specific gravity of the gasoline used 
in this test should n 0.710 and 0.725 at 15.5 degrees C.; 
5 »ver at 100 degrees C. from a dis- 
e thermometer is just below 

length of the hose is held vertically 

















i glass tube about 18 inches long 
with gasoline to a head of 12 inches 
length of the hose. The acting length 
5 The upper end of the glass tube 
evel the gasoline will fall com 
paratively rapidly r} ; f gasoline is made good by tre 
quent additions from a known volume of gasoline, care being 
taken that the level of the gasoline in the glass tube does not fall 
at any time han 3 hes This test is to last for 72 
hour é gas ng the third hours shall 
not ed 100 jua f the original internal sur- 
i th } 
M MEF \ prece 1¢ 
ed for I ising at 1 enser) in gas lar 
" see i The gasoline ed 
t \ Cw 1 tiie est piece 1s rem 1 
tron he gasoline and examine \W it delay is follows 
TI] i t greates mistrict I 5 
. . | \ , 1 wag his it t 
rea the e is te liffer from the original 
y il 25 t 
The test p ; linally into halves, and the 
ad 1 etween rubbe efully examined Th 
idhesio all be of ter that the rubber can only 
ved f h difficulty 
IM MERSIO > ) \ of the hose is im 
mersed medium gas-engine linder 1 at a temperature of 
100 degrees C. for 8 hours, a for a further period of 24 hours 
a I itt é \ aa from the surface 
rf ‘ c lia neter shall be ] $5 
han 10 per ce 
Tl exibility a i er shall not be dim 
ed and there ! e rubber separate 
° | 
mm = ~ 
z x. = z 
16 1/16 1/16 1/1 
Thickr 
I l 1/16 1 1/16 
( 64 1/64 4 3/64 
Fal i 3 4 4 
Hyd ' : 
PNEUMATIC HOSE 
War Department Specification N $33-1-10—June 5, 1919 
A) ROCK-DRILL HOSE B) PNEUMATIC-TOOL HOSE 
GENERAL.—(a) This specification vers the requirements for 
pneuma vol and rock-drill hose for conveying air under 
pressure 
(b) See War Department Specification No. 333-1-1, headed 
General Specification tor Me i Rubber Goods'*, which is 
made a part hereot, excey ’ | ises the provisions below 
directly conflict n such cases the wor is and meaning of this 
specification will govern 
CONSTRUCTION See General Specifications 
(a) Dimensions: See the following table 
(6) The fabric plies of pneumatic tool hose shall be of sheet- 
ing or a plain weave fabric 


(c) The fabric plies of rock-drill hose shall be of duck 
BrRaNpDING.—See General Specifications. 


(a) Use word “Pneumatic” on pneumatic hose. 
(b) Use words “Rock Drill” on rock drill hose. 
MATERIAL.—See General Specifications 


INsPECTION.—See General Specifications. 


Tests.—See General Specitications and following table. 
(a) When test pieces are stretched 2 to 9 inches at the rate of 
20 inches per minute, the stress upon the tube shall be at least 








900 pounds, that upon the cover at least 700 pounds per square 
inch 
Taste I, 
PNEU MATI¢ Rock Daritt 
Size, INcHEs Size, IncHEs 
ae ——~\ Se. 
Outside diamete nches l ts lys 134 
Tolerances 
'. D., plus or minus inch 1/64 1/64 1/64 1/64 
O. D., plus or minus inch 1/32 1/32 1/32 1/32 
Thi 4 ess 
Tube linimum inch 3/32 3/32 3/32 3/32 
Cove minimum . nch 3/32 3/32 3/32 3/32 
Fabric, plies, minimum 5 7 4 5 
Hydrostatic 
Coupling test, mini Ibs 250 250 250 250 
urst test, minimun Ibs 600 600 600 00 
: in Ibs 12 12 20 20 
ibe, nimun Ibs. 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 
Cover, minimut Ibs 1,300 1,300 1,300 1,300 
Ultimate elongat 
Pubs 1 ve inches 2-11 2-11 2-11 2-11 
P nent s« 
I re l ve etch fo ) mur 
r he uW is¢ n inches ) 2-9 2-9 2- 9 
P er set afte ) tes’ rest 
max 2 25 25 
SUCTION HOSE. 

War Department Specification No, 333-1-12—June 5, 1N9. 
GENERAL.—(a) This specification covers the requirements for 
se used for the removal of water by means of suction pumps 
(b) See War Department Specification No. 333-1-1, headed 


General Specification for Mechanical Rubber Goods‘, which is 


made a part hereof, except in such cases as the provisions below 
lirectly conflict. In such cases the word and meaning of this 
specification will govern 

Construction.—See General Specifications. 


(a) Dimensions: See table following 

(b) Smooth bore.—Shall be made with an inner rubber tube, 
a helix of wire with rubber filling between the spirals; a second 
layer of rubber; cotton canvas layers; and an outer rubber cover 


inner helix of wire 
between the 


made with an 
tion canvas; the 


Roug! ore Shall be 


ered with a 


covVv- 


layer of c spaces wire 


lled with rubber in such a way that the cotton canvas is worked 

inward, making the passage through the hose as smooth as possi- 
ble; a layer of rubber tton canvas layers; and an outer rubber 
over 


) Suction strainers shall be furnished only when specifically 


ialled for in the proposal 


(d) The ends of each length shall be capped with the same 
ibber compound as used in the tube 

(e) The rough bore helix shall be of heavily galvanized flat 
ron wire, with rounded edges; the smooth bore helix shall be of 
ieavily galvanized or copperized flat or round wire; each com- 
plying with table. The spacing between the adjacent wires shall 
be filled with rubber strips of the proper thickness and same 
juality of rubber compound as used for the tube. The rubber 
strips shall be of sufficient thickness so that when the hose is 
made up complete, the outside of the hose shall not show appre- 


rrugations. The helix shall end at such a distance from 
he end of the hose that it will extend over the tailpiece of the 
1 inch when the hose is trimmed and the coupling 
end shall be properly secured and the space thus 
achment of the coupling shall be filled with well- 
oned cotton canvas layers of the same material as is used 
in the body of the hose. The fabric placed under the wire at 
the end of the rough bore hose shal] not a within the hose 


upling about 
The 


lef. £ } tt 
lett tor the a 
¢ 


more than 34-inch beyond the end of the shank of coupling. 
BranpInc.—See General Specifications 
(a) Use word “Suction.’ 
MATERIAL.—See General Specifications and following table 
(a) Tube, cover, filler, layer, washers and friction shall be 
properly vulcanized and contain not less than 35 per cent by 
eight of fine Para rubber: not more than 3 per cent by weight 
of sulphur, with the remainder suitable dry inorganic mineral 
Allers 


Inspection.—See General Specifications. 
(a) With each lot of 50 lengths or less the contractor shall 


*See “Tue Inpta Russer Worn,” January 1, 1920, page 214. 
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Smootu Rovucu 
Bore. Bore 
1% 1% 
Outside diameter, 
_. plus or minus ro ~ -inches 2%s ots 
Tolerance (I. D i Soft ends , . -inches 1/64 1/64 
Tolerance (O. D.) plus or minus............ inches 1/16 1/16 
Length, as specified in proposal 
Thickness: 
Tube, minimum. , ‘ eS 1/16 esse 
Cover, minimum os is: res se an inches 1/16 1/16 
Rubber layer, minimum bee beaten inches 1/16 1/16 
Rubber filler, minimum : ee Ig 1/16 
Washers, minimum. . 3 sitbhadw inches l ly 
Wire, size, minimum.. : ee ee inches 0.120 14x75 
Spacing, maximum. , ‘ er 4 \y, 
Fabric, plies, minimum eae : 4 4 
Weight per square yard, minimun eke ounces 14.4 14.4 
Hydrostatic coupling, test pressure, minimum. . . lbs. 125 125 
Friction, minimum... .. PRP SE IS. 15 15 
Tensile: 
Tube, minimum ‘ Ibs 1,500 1,500 
Cover, minimum. . . ...lbs 1,300 1,300 
After accelerated aging 
Tube, minimum Ibs. 900 900 
Cover, minimum ‘ é Ibs 800 800 
Ultimate elongation 
Tube and cover, minimur inches 2-11 2-11 
Permanent set: 
Set, stretch for 10 minutes, then release, mini 
mum .... ee 2-10 2-10 
Per cent set after 10 minutes’ rest, maximum... . 25 z3 


*See “Tue Inpita Rusper Wor.p,” January 1, 1920, page 214. 

furnish a section of hose 12 inches long, which he shall guarantee 
to be made of the same material and the same construction (with- 
out wire), as the hose delivered 

Tests.—See General Specifications and above table 

(a) Test pieces of tube and cover shall be subjected to 
an accelerated aging test of 96 hours in dry heat at 158 degrees, 
plus or minus 2 degrees F 

WATER HOSE. 
War Department Specification No. 333-1-14—June 5, 1919 

GENERAL.—-(a) This specification covers the requirements for 
hose to be used in conveying cold water. 

(b) See War Department Specification No. 333-1-1, headed 
General Specification for Mechanical Rubber Goods’, which is 
made a part hereof, except in such cases as the provisions below 
directly conflict. In such cases the word and meaning of this 
specification will govern : 

Construction.—See General Specifications. 

(a) Dimensions to conform with the following table 

BRANDING—See General Specifications. 

(a) Use the word “Water 

MATERIAL.—See General Specifications 

(a) Tube, cover, washer, and friction shall contain not less 
than 35 per cent fine Para rubber, not more than 3 per cent of 
sulphur: the remainder shall consist of suitable dry inorganic 
mineral fillers 

INSpEcTION.—See General Specifications 

Tests.—See General Specifications and following table 

(a) Test pieces of tube and cover shall be subjected to an ac- 





celerated aging test of 96 hours in dry heat at 158 degrees F., 





plus or minus 2 degrees 
TABLE I. 
S1ze 
$° 1 1% 2 3 
Incu. Incu. Incnes. INcnues. INCHES 
Tolerance, inside diameter, plus 
or minus .. ' nch 1/64 1/32 : 1/32 
Outside diameter inches 1% 2 344 
Tolerance, plus or minus. .inch d 1/32 3/64 3/64 
Thicknes 
inch 3/32 


Tube, minimum 
Cover, minimum 





Fabric plies, minimur 4 4 4 5 
Hydrostatic: 
Coupling test, minimum lbs 150 150 150 150 150 
Burst test, minimum . Ibs. 500 500 400 300 225 
Friction: 
Cover and plies, minimum. .lbs 13 13 13 13 13 
Tubes and plies, minimum. .Ibs 13 13 13 13 13 
Adhesion between plies, mini 
mum ...... ren ....lbs. 15 15 15 15 15 
Tensile: 
Tube, minimum............Ibs. 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 
Cover, minimum eS SC 1,300 1,300 1,300 1,300 
After accelerated aging 
Tt: inandheeeen See 900 900 900 900 900 
oo ae peccceuckith 800 800 800 800 800 


Ultimate elongation: 


Tube and cover, minimum, 
inches 2-11 2-11 2-11 2-11 2-11 


TABLE. 
Size, Incnes. 


- . - a, 
Smooth Rouvucu SMootn Roucu Smooth RovcH Smootma Rovucu 


Bore Bore. Bore. Bore. Bore Bore. Bore. Bore. 
2 2 2% 2% 3 3 a 
248 2tk 315 3 fs 4 3% Sis 448 
1/64 1/64 1/64 1/64 1/64 1/64 1/64 1/64 
1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 
1/16 - 1/16 1/16 T 1/16 ‘ace 
1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 
1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 
Vg 1/16 §/32 8 i 4 ly 3 
% % M4 y 4 
0.120 4X yh 0.148 4x xh 4x Yaxlg MYxle 
4 oT Ye M4 Y% 1 1 
4 4 4 4 4 4 5 5 
14.4 14.4 14.4 14.4 18.0 18.0 18.0 18.0 
125 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 
15 15 15 15 15 15 15 5 
1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 
1,300 1,300 1,300 1,300 1,300 1,300 1,300 1,300 
900 900 900 900 900 900 900 900 
800 800 800 R00 800 800 800 800 
2-11 2-11 2-11 2-1 2-11 2-11 2-11 2-11 
10 2-10 10 2-10 2-10 2-10 2-10 2-10 
25 5 25 25 25 25 25 
Size 
In Incu, Incnes, Incues. Inc 
Permanent set, tube and ver 
Stretch for 10 minutes, thet 
lease, minimum inches 2-10 2-10 2-10 2-10 2-10 
Set per cent after 10 minutes 
maximum 23 2 25 25 25 
See “Tue Inpta Rupper Wortp,” January 1, 1920, page 214 


GUTTA PERCHA IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

he Honorable Dionisio Jakosalem, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Communications of the Philippines, 
writing in regard to the exports of gutta percha from the 
Philippines, states that most of the gutta percha produced 
in the Philippines is exported through the ports of Jolo and 
Zamboanga to Singapore, from whence it goes to Europe. The 
product is thus wrongly credited to the Federated Malay States 
His office is now conducting an investigation to find out why 
that product is not exported directly from, Manila to the United 
states 

He points out that in 1915 the Philippine export of gutta percha 
amounted to 31,650 kilos, valued at 31,143 pesos, and in 1919 to 38,- 
030 kilos, valued at 36,942 pesos. One thousand kilos equals a 
ton of 2,200 pounds, a peso equals 50 cents, United States cur- 
rency The Secretary believes that the volume of our export to 
the United States can be considerably increased through the em 
ployment of American buyers in the Philippines. with the estab- 
lishment of a reliable market in the United States where direct 
shipments may be handled 

\ while back, when the laying of another transpacific cable 
Was under discussion, it was alleged that the necessary gutta 
percha for insulation could not be secured as Great Britain had 
control of the world’s supply. 

The supply of gutta percha that can be secured in the Philip- 
pines is incalculable. It is classed as a minor forest product and 
is brought in by members of the non-Christian tribe, who live in 
the forests, in small quantities when they are in need of funds 
No systematic effort has been made to secure a larger supply and 
the competition among the Chinese traders for that which is 
produced is not very keen 

The Secretary also points out the existence of extensive areas 
for the cultivation of rubber plants which are available; and 
that great opportunities and ample government protection are 
offered American and foreign capital invested in the islands 
(James J. Rafferty, Philippine Commercial Agency, New York 
City.) 
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TESTING MACHINES. 


survEY of the types of testing machines used in various 
A countries for testing textile materials divides them into two 
distinct classes (1) constant increment of load; (2) constant 
increment of stretch 
The constant-increment-of-load machines apply the load by 
uniformly increasing the tension in very small increments. There 
are a few isolated cases in which the load is increased by appre- 
€ amounts at stated intervals of time 
The constant-increment-of-stretch machines apply the load by 
stretching the material at a uniform rate, and because of their 
simplicity and rapidity of operation have found much favor with 
extile men both in this country and abroad. 
The progress of testing-machine development in England, par- 


ticularly during the war, is rather interesting. For a long time 


the two types of machines were in general use, but the constant- 
increment-of-stretch machine was the one most used. At the be- 


Linning 


of the war the problem of studying aircraft fabrics was 
iven to the National Physical Laboratory, which has much the 
same relation to English industry as the Bureau of Standards 
1as to American industry. In the study of such fabrics, it is ex- 


tremely desirable that a machine be used that will give tests 


which do not involve machine characteristics. In this connection 

















the Avery testing machine has been developed and the English 
Government insists that all aeronautical f s be tested on that 
particular machine 
The Avery machine is illustrated in Fig. 1 Its principle is 
new, but the mechanical design is quite an improvement 
upon the Goodhand and Smith machines of this type It con- 
sists briefly of a compound lever, 
a ne end ot the system 
* t ntainer so arranged te 
allow f a uniform rate of in 
and at the other end a 
la lamp The shot con 
ainer is allowed to be uniformly 
‘ 
reased in weight and the bal- 
, : ae 
peam Kept al ero DY aking 
retch of the sample 
sion is made to cut off the 
shot at the time of 
sample \ spring 
i ilance erposed between the 
a , 
! r Ri 1 alance arm 
> ° case oft weig ot 
e qu kl v )- 
d 
L \ | | een observed that 
| 1 
| un limits a change in 
“ = at aiding produces prac 
, 
Tt nange l yhys 
Fic. 1 \very Fapric-Test : = I 
\LACHINE i pr rties of the material 
| ‘ r + 
“ae » ¢ " ty ( ( I \ve na i« s operated 
| ;' Vier D, R " | \ I ec tions 
+ + A ‘ he ‘ 
I H Lever I I ] ese limits and as a re 
S Mecha L, S , e 
BALA M ( t Ca \ loading iries 
Si Poise; O, Recerra : of material being 
Screw R, Ver aL SCALE 
ed 
The development and use « la show a \ re 
fol « 1 ind PF nsiderati pe es ft the ma 
terial to be tested. The machi s theoretically very good, but 
the personal equation and time of operation is so large that its 
practical utility is questioned 
If the constant-increment-of-stretch machine had no machine 
If t i 
characteristics, the results of tests on this type of machine would 
American Society for Testing M Report of Sub-Comm ttee III 


correspond with those obtained from a constant-increment-of- 
load machine, provided both were operated between the limits that 
define the relations of stretch, load and time, within which a 
change in the rate of load application produces only a slight 
change in properties. 

The constant-increment-of-stretch machines may be classified 
according to the method of recording the load transmitted by the 
fabric: (1) inclination balance; (2) elastic system (such as a 
spring). 

The rigidity of construction, ease of operation and so-called 
“dead weight” feature of the inclination balance type of head— 
together with the fact that springs were not, in the past, con- 
structed to give constancy of operation—has caused the first 
type to be used universally in this country and in Germany. This 
type is illustrated in Fig. 2. 

The theory and calibration of an inclination balance machine 
assumes a null method of weighing, that is, the balance or poise 
arm is at rest. This condition is entirely changed during the 
test by the inertia of a moving 
balance arm. The calibration is, 
therefore, not applicable to the 
machine as used. The error may 
be expressed as a function of the 
mass of the moving body multi- 
plied by the acceleration. Ob- 
viously the acceleration changes 
with each different kind of mate- 
rial, shape and size of specimen, 
and speed of operation, and the 


total inertia component changes 





with the design and capacity of 
the machine. This is particularly 
emphasized in testing the same 
fabric on machines of different ca- 








pacities; it is an established fact 





that results are different. From 
Fic. 2.—Scuorrer Fasric- this it is readily seen that the re- 
TESTING MACHINES, INCLIN- sults of tests of different fabrics 
ATION BALANCE Type. on machines of the same capacity 
\, Lower Grip; B, Urrer Grip; are influenced materially by the 
i INCLINATION BALANCE; , 
CYLINDER E, Ratcwetr Scale; 
F, Fincer; G, Pawt, made on such machines include 


machine characteristics. All tests 


machine characteristics which vary with the variables of the test 
specimen, including nature of material, dimensions of test speci- 
men, and rate of testing. 

The use of this machine to check up deliveries is quite rea- 

sonable, for it is assumed that the machine characteristics are 
included in the specifications automatically and are constant for 
any one fabric and any one size and type of testing machine. 
Specifications based on tests made on this type of machine should 
specify the size, type and make of machine and rate of operation, 
as well as the specimen dimensions. 
For investigational work, however, such as the comparison of 
the properties of different fabrics and the determination of the 
effect of varying the size of sample, it is clear that the results 
are very misleading if they include machine characteristics. The 
errors introduced become infinitesimally small as the speed of the 
moving arm approaches zero as a limit. 

The use of an elastic system for recording the load transmitted 
eliminates the variables introduced by the inclination balance, 
provided the mechanical design is good, and it has the advantage 
f rapid and positive operation. Unfortunately, very little atten- 
tion has been paid to the design of such machines and the vari- 
ance introduced has caused them to be much in disfavor. 

As the situation presents itself, there are two courses open for 
improvement and standardization of machines for testing textile 


materials: 
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First, the standardization of existing machines, which prac- 
tically means only one make, one capacity and the same dimen- 
sions of the same moving parts; otherwise there will still exist 
confusion of results caused by the testing of materials on ma- 
chines having different machine characteristics. 

Second, the redesign of the principle of the recording head of 
the testing machine, so that the results obtained are independent 
of the machine. The second consideration is practically as easy 
to effect as the first, and has the advantage of being based on 
sound mechanics 

It may be asked why the Bureau of Standards has recom- 
mended that a particular make and size of inclination balance 
testing machine be used by the military departments during the 


present crisis. The military departments, such as 


the Quartermaster’s Department and _ Signal 
Corps, were confronted with the problem of 
checking large deliveries immediately. Under 


these conditions the Bureau of Standards recom- 
mended one size of test specimen, one speed of 
operation, one make, and one capacity of inclina- 
machine, 
whether any one condition of the test was funda- 
The main object was to obtain 


tion balance testing regardless of 


mentally sound. 
uniform test methods at once. 

For investigational work such as Committee 
D-13 contemplates, however, the testing machines 
used should be fundamentally correct. 


The requirements of a testing machine are: 





(1) rigidity; (2) as nearly automatic operation 
as is possible; (3) recording head free from ob- 


characteristics caused by (a) prin- 








jectionable 
ciple, (b) mechanical design. 

The Bureau of Standards has been experiment- 
ing with a testing machine which as a whole has 


Fic. 3 
or  Fapric- 
TESTING 
M AC HINE, 
BurEAU OF 
STANDARDS 


HEAD 


no value as a commercial machine, but which has 
shown itself to be reasonably constant and free 


characteristics. It is constructed 


from machine 
A, CLAME . . . P 
Here: B, Or. on the  constant-increment-of-stretch principle 
Jas oT: C . ¢ . 
_~ > or and has a recording head of a suspended spiral 
Support; D. spring and oil dash pot to take care of recoil. 
ase Fret .. se : - 
Piston Yoxe; The head is illustrated in Fig. 3. 


E, Spainc From the results obtained with this machine the 


Bureau is redesigning the present testing machines along these 
lines, with the addition of a temperature correcting device and an 
individual test result totalizer. The construction is rigid and sim- 
ple, and the operation a little quicker and as automatic as that 
of any existing machines. 


PROPOSED TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
ADHESIVE INSULATING TAPE.’ 

1920. 

friction 


Issued, 


| THESE SPECIFICATIONS cover a tape composed of 
* cotton sheeting impregnated with an adhesive insulating 


compound. 
I. MANUFACTURE. 

2. The cotton sheeting layer shall be made from a sheeting 
evenly and firmly woven from good cotton, and as free from 
unsightly defects, dirt, knots, lumps, and irregularities of twist 
as is best manufacturing The 
threads shall run in straight lines without waving, so as to re- 
duce to a minimum the raveling of the cloth when cut into tape. 

3. The frictioning compound shall be an adhesive and in- 


consistent with the practice. 


sulating compound practically free from free sulphur (not over 
0.05 per cent) or other substances which would have a deteriorat- 
ing effect on copper or other metals or on the fabric. 


1American Society for Testing Materials, Committee D-11 on Rubber 


Products 


4. The fabric shall be thoroughly impregnated and evenly 
covered on both sides with the frictioning compound. 

5. The thickness of the tape shall be not less than 0.013 nor 
more than 0.017-inch; when measured with a rubber spring mi- 
crometer with 0.4-inch diameter foot. 

6. The compound shall adhere firmly to the fabric and shall 
not pull away from the fabric so as to leave bare spots when 
adjacent thicknesses of the tape are separated. 

II, PHYSICAL PROPERTIES AND TESTS. 

7. When the tape is held before a strong light, the number of 
pin holes noted per linear yard of tape, 34-inch wide, shall not 
exceed two. 

8. The tensile strength per 34-inch width shall be not less than 
30 pounds. The initial distance between the jaws of the testing 
machine shall be 12 inches, and the rate of separation of the jaws 
shall be 20 inches per minute. 

9. When wrapped on a clean, smooth copper rod and baked 
at 100 degrees C. for 16 hours, the compound shall not discolor 
the copper. 

10. (a) The adhesion of the friction coat of compound between 
the plies shall be such that when a strip of tape 2 feet long and 
and l-inch 


3%-inch wide is taken ffom a roll wound 


mandrel under tension of 7% pounds at the rate of 30 inches per 


upon a 


minute, a weight of 3 pounds shall not cause the plies to separate 
at a greater rate than 30 inches per minute. 

(b) After a strip has been exposed to dry heat at 100 degrees 
C. for 18 hours and temperature, a test 
specimen shall withstand the test prescribed in the paragraph 
(a), except that the weight applied to unwind the tape shall be 
1 pound instead of 3 pounds. 

11. The test for dielectric strength shall be made as follows: 
The tape shall be spirally wound with one-third lap on a smooth 
metal rod, 1 inch in diameter, for a distance of 6 inches. Two 
inches in the center shall be covered with tin foil and bound 
down securely with tape, and an alternating potential of 1,000 


then cooled to room 


volts, of a frequency of not over 65 cycles, shall be applied for 


five minutes between the metal rod and the tin foil without 
puncture. 

12. One %-pound roll for each 250 rolls shall be selected at 
random for the tests. At feet of the outer 


layers shall be removed and one specimen taken for each test. 


various least two 
If the tape fails in any one test, two additional specimens shall 
be taken. If the tape fails in either of these two additional tests, 
the material shall be rejected. 

III) STANDARD WEIGHT, DIMENSIONS AND VARIATIONS. 

13. The net weight of the tape, 34-inch wide, shall be not less 
than 8 ounces per roll, exclusive of core, wrapping, and box. 

14. The length of 34-inch tape shall be not iess than 55 yards 
per pound. 

15. The width shall not vary from that specified more than 
+0.03-inch. 

IV. PACKING AND MARKING. 

16. Each roll shall be wrapped in oiled paper or metal foil 
and enclosed in a suitable box. The wrapping shall be secure 
and shall thoroughly protect the contents. 

17. Each box shall be marked with the name of the manu- 
facturer or trade-mark, and the nominal width and weight of 
the tape. 

Vv. INSPECTION. 

18. The tape shall be tested and inspected within four weeks 

of date of delivery. 


In THE DutcH EAst INDIES THERE ARE NOW ABOUT 12,000 motor 
cars. Practically all imported since 1915 are of American manu- 
facture. Previous to that Italian and French cars predominated 
and manufacturers in both countries are trying hard to regain the 
Dutch East Indian market. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


THE DETERMINATION OF SUBSTITUTE IN RUBBER 


HE ACCURATE DETERMINATION of substitute in rubber articles 
is somewhat difficult Che vethod usually followed for 
an approximate test is as follows 

Part of the residue of the acetone extraction is heated for 
with 50 cc. of half 


four hours in a flask with reflux condense 


normal alcoholic potash solutios It is then filtered and the 
residue washed a few times witl iling alcohol and then witl 


1 
aporated to 15 








oiling water. Filtrate and washing liquid are ev 
into a separating funnel, and after acidifying with 
ric acid, shaken with ether The layer of ether is 





a weighed flask, the ether evaporated, the flask 


s dried at 100 degrees, and the ncrease f weight of the isk 
j ‘ +} ’ tag £ fans ’ 
naicat ne pe entagze ol a icias 
Che determination takes place in 1 material previously ex 
acted with ace ne i reas i ( esins re als pat 
saponititiable However P , d es pa th . 
icetone, and this par vari < <inds subs utes 
e yx centage ft l 1 extr is ere te 
1 
iow tor twe easons 
One part I e subst ( i dw the acetone 
2. With the determinat erce Te factis acids 
the re i] ibs tute Ss r ressed 
I sé d de in never e€ Ce 
lerabl | corres rie riui¢ as poss ile 1 las 
en proposed to determine tl ther substar con of cotoms 
" I re osed ( acte Tr me | ances 1 ne acetotl 
‘ } } f | ‘ hetitet 
extract, and to conclude theretron vhat percentage of substitut« 


I 


is present in the acetone extract. The percentage of factis acids 
found as alcohol potash extract increased by the percentage of 
ibstitute in the acetone extract, yields then the total substitute 
Although this method is in general use,’ a doubt arose when 
repeatedly using it as to the accuracy of its results. For that rea 
m an investigation was decided upon and tests were carried out 
a number of rubber mixings with substitute of which the 
omposition was entirely know1 
The rubber used was Hew repe with an acetone extract of 
three per cent \s vulcanizing €s ippreciably change the 
acetone extract, the percentage of subs é ild be calculated in 
he acetone extract of the vulca 1 samples, the percentage of 


free sulphur being known 


DETERMINATION OF SUBSTITUTE IN VULCANIZED RUBBER. 





After previous extraction with acetone the alcoholic potash 
xtract was determined in two grams of the acetone extracted 
naterial The quantity of substitute in the acetone extract was 
calculated The results are s e tollowing table: 

DererM Ss \ ANIZED RUPBER 
Ss t Total 
Substi \ r Substitute 
\cetor Free t Per Cent 
Extract Suly \ B \ B 
7 ¢ r - 0.¢ 4.4 
. : 
o 0 
3 ‘) 
( 0.3 ( 
44 0.1 0.1 
1 4 4 . 0.7 (2.1)*f 44.8 (6.1)* 
10 ¢ Q 6) 1 9)# 4.9 (3.5) 
x4 4 l 0 (1.1) 1.3 (2.0) 
) ~ 0.5 (0.3) 1.5 (1.1) 
& 0 (0.4) 0.6 (0.6) 
" 1. white ed 4 ( (0 2) 0.3 (0.4) 
1 ithout any 7 4 0) 0.0 (0.4) 0.0 (0.4) 
14 5. brow 4.4 3.¢ 
*The figures between parentheses were found in the ixes 7 to 13 after 
having been vulcanized for 3 
*Sample very finely it 


The figures in the third column indicate that the part of the 


substitute originally soluble in acetone retains this property after 


This is true if the further vulcanized, 


samples are 


vulcanization 


evident from the figures obtained from Nos. 7 to 13 having been 
treated for three hours (figures between parentheses). 

The last column proves the important fact that in many cases 
the determination of substitute yields figures which, according to 
the method followed up to the present, are considerably too low. 

No better results were obtained with stronger alcoholic potash 
lf-normal, caused a sam- 


solution. Normal solution, instead of halt 


ple w ith 








10 per cent substitute to yield only 0.8 per cent alcoholic 
potash solution extract. A small improvement was noted on very 


nely cutting the samples, but even then the results were low 


he low results were due to inability of the alcoholic potas 
| l It re due to inability of tl lcoholi tash 


solution to penetrate completely acetone extracted sample. 
half- 


the sample, 


tne 
1 
] 


It was demonstrated experimentally that extraction with 


normal alcoholic potash after suitable swelling of 


whether vulcanized or unvulcanized, in benzene gives satisfactory 


results provided the following precautions are observed. 


ite and washing liquid must be evaporated as far as 


ossible The reason for this has t ¢ looked for in the 
ict that otherwise benzene is not sufficiently expelled and 
it therefore extraction with ether shaking is not com- 
ilete (compare results under A and B) 
2. Benzene must be present in excess, giving too low results 
vhen this is not the case (compare under D); 1 to 6 con- 
ai llers and could suffice with 15 cc. benzene; 7 to 





, at a) Gt 
13, which do not contain any mineral Aillers, 


least 20 c¢ 


require at 
B and C). 
It appeared 


benzene (compare results under 


also 


the 


time of swelling has some influence 


desirable to let rubber stand over one night with 


enzene (compare results under E 


DETAILS OF IMPROVED METHOD. 
ered with 20 cc. 


[wo grams of acetone-extracted rubber is coi 
enzene and left for one night; 40 cc oholic potash solution, 
0.5 N, is added and the liquid is boiled for about four 


It is then filtered 
washed with boiling alcohol and then with boil- 


hours with a reflux condenser on a water bath 


and the residue 


ing water 


Filtrate and washing liquids are evaporated nearly 


dryness (3 to 5 cc.), rinsed into a separating funnel, and after 





acidifying with hydrochloric acid, extracted with ether by repeated 


shaking. The layer of ether is brought into a weighed flask, the 
ther is evaporated and the flask dried at 100 degrees Centigrade. 
The that the de- 


termination of substitute in compounds of rubber which contain 


author’s investigation further demonstrated 


asphalt is not feasible by the above method. 


OXIDATION OF THE EXTRACTED RUBBER IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
DETERMINATION OF THE SUBSTITUTE. 


Some observations were made in close connection with the 


ibeve determinations of substitute which will be dealt with here. 


Phe 


to be considerably altered after a few 


hottles appeared 
is remarkable 
The 
During a 
resins’ it 


acetone-extracted rubber kept in stoppered 


weeks It 


that only the vulcanized rubber changed considerably. 


hange is probably due to oxidation of the rubber. 


previous investigation on the non-saponificability of 


appeared that the oxidation products of rubber are soluble in 


and saponificable for the main 


It was demonstrated that the presence of 


acetone part 

substitute does not 
influence this oxidation and from the analytic results it follows 
that the determination of the factis acids must take place directly 
the 


acetone extraction. 


Netherland Government Institute 
Delft, Holland. 
" Part II 


“Communications of the 
Rubber Trade and the Rubber Industry, 
Netherland Institute, 


= By P. Dekker 
for Advising the 

“Communications of the Government 
(1917), page 49 


W. A. Caspari, “India Rubber Laboratory Practice” (London, 1914), 
page 123: F. W. Hinrichsen and K. Memmler, “Der Kautschuk und seine 
Prufung”’ (Leipzig, 1910), page 129 
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Samples containing old ground rubber as a filler yield, after 
the second extraction with acetone, a considerable quantity of 
extract with alcoholic potash solution. It is to be expected that 
old rubber often will be present in more or less oxidized condi- 
tion, for which due allowance must be made in interpreting the 
results. 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS. 
RAPID DETERMINATION OF GOLDEN ANTIMONY IN RUBBER GOODS. 


be FOLLOWING METHOD for the rapid determination of anti- 
mony sulphide (golden antimony) in rubber goods and re- 
Schmitz,’ given as translated 


April 30, 


claimed rubbers is that of W. C. 
in the “Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,” 
1920, page 3074. 

Two grams of the material is heated with 45 cc. 
acid in a 300-cc. Kjeldahl flask for 20 minutes; 
tion is then treated with 3 grams of ammonium persulphate and 


of sulphuric 
the cooled solu- 


gently re-heated for 10 to 15 minutes longer after it has become 
colorless. The cooled liquid is diluted, almost neutralized, with 
ammonia regardless of any precipitate, feebly acidified with hy- 
drochloric acid, and then saturated with hydrogen sulphide. The 
precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid containing tartaric 
acid, and the filtrate, after expulsion of the hydrogen sulphide 
is titrated with potassium bromate using methy! orange as indi- 
ator. If the original material contains no iron the precipitation 
can be omitted; the colorless solution in sulphuric acid is heated 
for 20 minutes with 5 grams of potassium sulphate; a little potas- 
sium metabisulphite is introduced and the sulphur dioxide ex- 
pelled by boiling; after repeating this operation twice more the 
liquid is diluted with 40 cc. of water, and 10 ce. of hydrochloric 
acid and a considerable quantity of tartaric acid added; titration 
is then effected as in the earlier process. The whole estimation 
needs two to four hours 


GASOLINE DISTILLATION METHODS.’ 


1. If the electric heater is used it is started and allowed to 
operate a few minutes first to warm it. 


? 


The condenser box is filled with water containing a liberal 
proportion of cracked ice. 


3. The 


of gasoline is 


charge 





measured into the 
Engler flask from 
the 100 cc. gradu- 
ate. This graduate 





is used as a re- 
for distil- 


ceiver 
lates without any 
drying. This pro- 





cedure eliminates 
errors due to in- 
correct scaling of 


graduates and al- 
so avoids the cre- 











; ation of an appar- 
Evectric GASOLINE DISTILLATOR. ent distillation loss 
due to the impos- 
sibility of draining the gasoline entirely from the graduate. 

4. The graduate is placed under the lower end of the con- 
denser tube so that the latter extends downward below the top 
of the graduate at least one inch. The condenser tube is so bent 
that the tip can touch the wall of the graduate on the side adja- 
This detail permits distillates to run 
down the side of the graduate and avoids disturbance of the 


cent to the condenser box. 


meniscus caused by the falling of drops. The graduate is moved 


1918, 33, 2-3. 
SJureau of Mines, Technical Paper No. 214. 


i*“Gummi-Z eitung,” 
“According to the 


occasionally to permit the operator to ascertain that the speed 
of distillation is right, as indicated by the rate at which drops 
fall. 1 cc. per minute, 
which is approximately two drops a second. The top of the 
graduate is covered by a piece of fiber board, the condenser tube 
This minimizes evaporation losses 


The proper rate is from four cc. to five 


passing through an opening. 
due to circulation of air through the graduate and also excludes 
any water that may drip down the outside of the condenser tube 
on account of condensation on the ice-cooled condenser box. 

5. A boiling stone (a bit of unglazed porcelain or other porous 
material) is dropped into the gasoline in the Engler flask. The 
thermometer, equipped with a well-fitted cork and with its bulb 
covered with a thin film of absorbent cotton (preferably the long- 
fibered variety sold fitted into the 
the thermometer bulb just lower level of 


The flask is 


for surgical dressings), is 


flask with below the 
the side neck opening. connected with the con- 


denser tube. 
6. The electric contact 


flask is in 


gasoline brought to its 


heater is raised until the 


with the opening in the top and _ the 


boiling point. In case it is desired to record the initial boiling 


the thermometer is read when the first drop falls from 


point, 


the end of the condenser tube into the graduate. The amount 


+ 


f heat is then increased so that the distillation proceeds at a 
1 thermometer 


rate of from 
1s read as each of the selected percentage marks 1S reached (20, 
50 and 90). 


definition of end point) is to be measured, the 


four cc. to five cc. per minute. The 


In case maximum boiling point or dry point (one 
heating is con- 


tinued after the flask bottom has boiled dry until the column 
of mercury reaches a maximum and then starts to recede con- 
sistently. 

7. Distillation loss is determined as follows. The condenser 
tube is allowed to drain for at least five minutes after heat is 


shut off and a final reading taken of the quantity of distillate 


llected in the receiving graduate. The distillation flask is re- 


moved from the condenser and thoroughly cooled as soon as 


t can be handled. This can be accomplished hy using first an 


air bath and then immersing the bulb of the flask in the ice-water 
mixture in the condenser trough. The condensed residue is 
poured into a small graduate or graduated test tube and its vol- 
ume measured. The 


sum of its volume and the volume collected in the receiving grad- 


This residue is retained for the acidity test. 
uate, subtracted from 100 cc. gives the figure for distillation loss. 
In case this loss exceeds two per cent, a check distillation should 
be run to ascertain whether such loss is due to the presence of 
highly volatile constituents or to failure to condense the lighter 
fractions on account of too strong heating at the beginning of 
the distillation. 


SWEET WAX. 
Under the Wax,” a 
ingredient is being offered to rubber manufacturers. 


new compounding 


Its function 


designation “Sweet 


is to render very smooth running a stock intended for delivery 
from a tubing machine, and in mold work to impart a highly 
The 


1 
rather 


polished finish to the article. material also serves as a 


mild accelerator of vulcanization than -as a retardant 
of the cure. 

The material is a blend of hard, waxy hydrocarbons, neutral, 
of light gravity, and has a yellow to brownish color. 
VULCANIZATION OF RUBBER BY MEANS OF ACCELERATORS. 

J. L. B. Hasselt employs as accelerators combinations of nitro- 
sodium-ethylaniline with These accelerators 
are said to be more active than either constituent alone. For 
example combinations of two molecules of nitro-sodium-ethyl- 
aniline may be used with one molecule of each of the following 


dimethylaniline, o-toluidine, p-phenylene- 


aromatic bases. 


products: aniline, 
diamine, x-naphthylamine. 
The amount added to the rubber mixing is from 0.25 to 0.5 


per cent. (“Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha.”) 
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CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


M ETHOD OF COLORING FIBROUS MATERIAL, which comprises sub- 
ection of the material to the action of a solution of cad- 


mium chloride and that of a polysulphide of an alkaline earth 


metal; finally applying a vulcanizable plastic compound. (Charles 


H. Dennison, Wollaston, assignor to American Rubber Co., Bos- 
ton—both in Massachusetts. United States patent No. 1,332,974.) 

RECLAIMING AND REGENERATING RuppER WASTE The disin- 
tegrated material is subjected to he action of a_ heated 
liquid bath containing about 10 to 15 per cent by weight of caustic 
soda in water solution for approximately six to twenty hours at 50 


to 200 pounds pressure per square inch. Subsequently the waste 


is treated by the action of a solvent mixture comprising the fol- 
lowing materials in the approximate proportions by weight given 
phenylenediamine, one part; paraftine oil, two parts; mineral rub- 
ber, two parts; rubber resin, two parts; acetic acid, two parts; 


subsequently the treated material is washed and dried. (Frank 
L. Kryder, Akron, Ohio. United States patent No. 1,340,777.) 
CAN-SEALING COMI TION, comprising rubber dissolved in a 
volatile solvent and china wood oil. (Theodore Cramp Wester, 
Baltimore, Maryland. United States patent No. 1,341,489.) 


SEALING Compt ION \ plastic composition comprising a rub- 


ber solution and gutta siak. (Theodore Cramp Wester, Balti 
more, Maryland. United States patent No. 1,341,490.) 





Sounp Apsorsinc Coatinc. A composition of matter and arti- 
cle of manufacture consisting of rubber and volatile spirits 
(Clarence H. Bryce, Glen Ridge, New Jersey, assignor to Benja- 
min Moore & Co., Brooklyn, New York. United States patent 


No. 1,341,704 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





ANTIMONY PIGMENT SUITABLE FOR VULCANIZATION is produced 
by decomposing a mixture of an antimony salt with alkali waste 
liquor by means of an excess of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid 
Any proportion of the alkali waste liquor may be replaced by the 
product obtained by boiling lime with sulphur (E. F. Morris, 
Holly Bank, Roby, near Liverpool, England. British patent No 
138,137. Reference is also made to Specification No. 11,827/84.) 

VULCANIZING RUBRER Natural or synthetic rubber is vul- 
canized by the addition of salts of mono- or di-substituted dithio- 
carbamic acids and di- or tri-valent metals or inorganic radicals, 
and sulphur, the amount of sulphur being reduced to 2-0.2 per 
cent ®f the rubber. In an example, a mixing of 100 parts rubber, 
05 parts sulphur, and one part paramethylene dithiocarbamate 
of zine, with or without the addition of mineral oxides, re- 
claimed rubber, substitutes, and the like, is vulcanized in the 
usual manner. (G. Bruni, Milan, Italy. British patent 140,387.) 

V ULCANIZIN¢ RUBRER The substances added as described 
in patent N 140,387, namely, salts of mono- or di-sub- 
stituted dithiocarbamic acids and di- or tri-valent metals or inor- 
ganic radicals, are added to mixings containing the usual pro- 
portion of sulphur, and the product is vulcanized at a lower 
temperature than usual, or at the usual temperature in a shorter 
time In an example, a mixing of 100 parts of rubber, eight 
parts sulphur, one part pentamethylene dithiocarbamate of zinc, 
with or without fillers, is vulcanized in five minutes at a tem- 
perature of 120 degrees C., or in 45 minutes at 90 degrees C., or 
in a few days at air temperature. (G. Bruni, Milan, Italy, 
British patent No. 140,388.) 

CoMPOSITION FoR FILLING Tires, consisting of soya bean oil 24 


pounds, chloride of sulphur six pounds oxide of magnesia 17% 
ounces and venetian red three ounces The ingredients are 
mixed and poured into a mold. When hard, the composition is 
placed in the tire casing as a substitute for air. (F. A. Hager, 
441 Hawthorne avenue, Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. British 


patent No. 140,781.) 


GERMANY. 

PIPERIDINE PIPERIDYLDITHIOCARBAMATE, for use as a vulcan- 
ization catalyst, is prepared by the action of carbon bisulphide 
on an aqueous solution of piperidine at a low temperature; the 
presence of the water moderates the reaction. (Farbenfabriken, 
formerly Friederich Bayer & Co., Leverkusen, near K6éln am 
Rhein. German patent No. 316,000, December 10, 1917.) 

Process FOR ACCELERATING VULCANIZATION of natural or artifi- 
cial rubber-like substances. (Stanley John Peachey, Stockport, 
England. German patent No. 323,088. February 17, 1915.) 


LABORATORY APPARATUS. 

WICKER-WOUND WASH BOTTLES. 

N' AT AND DURABLE wicker winding on the 

necks of flasks used as wash bottles is 

a welcome laboratory convenience when hot 

liquids must be handled. Wickering can 

also be applied to any glassware other than 

flasks or bottles, as convenience may re- 

quire. (The Will Corporation, Rochester, 
New York.) 





THE DAVON MICRO- ai 





TELESCOPE. a 
\ patented English instru- WASH] BOTTLES 


ment for viewing objects is 


known as the “Davon” micro- ‘ 
telescope, shown in the illustration. The short focus 
type permits viewing specimens at a distance of 
from ten to 18 inches with magnification of from 
15 to 38 diameters with large field and great depth 
of focus. A rod with a rubber foot is attached to 
the telescope so that the latter may be adjustably 
raised or lowered to the desired distance, the rub- 
ber foot serving as a non-slipping rest for the in- 
\icro- strument. (F. Davidson & Co., 29 Great Portland 
TELESCOPE. street, London, W. 1, England.) 


MERCURY SEALED ABSORPTION BULB. _ 
The new Fleming patent mercury-sealed ab- 
sorption bulb is automatically sealed when not in 
operation and has no inlet or outlet valves to turn 
off during the course of analysis. It eliminates 
errors because carbon dioxide or moisture will 
not escape even when the rate of flow of oxygen 
is as high as 600 per minute and there is no 
danger of trapping oxygen under pressure. The 
use of the new bulb reduces the number of weigh- 
ings necessary and gives the analyst all the other 
advantages mentioned, in addition to those which 
have made the regular Fleming bulbs popular for 
carbon dioxide determinations by the combustion MERCURY 
method (Eimer & Amend, 211 Third avenue, SEALED 
New York City.) ABSORPTION 
3ULB 


VITREOSIL BEAKERS. 

One can evaporate, bake, and ignite in the same _ vitreosil 
beaker, since the negligible expansion of vitreosil over any range 
of temperature insures it against injury by the most severe heat- 
ing, by quick water-cooling, or by the addition of cold acid to 
the hot utensil. 

After evaporating an acid solution to dryness in a vitreosil 
beaker, the residue may be baked at the highest temperature 
available or strongly ignited over the blast lamp in the same 
beaker, without the least danger of breakage. (The Thermal 
Syndicate, Limited, 50 East 41st street, New York City.) 
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New 


HYDRAULIC LEAD-ENCASING PRESS. 
UBBER-HOSE MAKING requires various machines of special de- 
R sign but not one is more interesting than the machine that 
covers the uncured hose in continuous lengths with lead, 
that in reality is a mold which applies a plain, corrugated or 
ribbed, surface to the vulcanized hose. 





The lead-encasing press here 

Poe R . ° 
shown consists uf a powerful hy- 
draulic press of special design, 


driven by a hydraulic pump and 


controlled by special hydraulic 























LEAD Press AND HyprauLic PuMpP. 


These presses are usually made in two sizes, 
equipment 


operating valves. 
650 tons and 1,000 tons capacity. 
comprises a lead-holding cylinder of alloy 
wrought steel steam jacket and an oil-hardened and heat-treated 
alioy steel ram for forcing the lead downward through the cylin- 
Located immediately below the lead cylinder is a block con- 


The lead-encasing 


steel fitted with a 


der 
taining the lead-encasing dies and chambers through which the 
hose passes in a horizontal plane. There are several sizes of die 
blocks and dies for covering the ranges of hose from 34-inch to 
3-inch outside diameter. There are other special devices in con- 
nection with the die block and dies for perfecting the lead-en- 
casing operation. The press is set on a foundation so the floor 
is level with the top of the hydraulic cylinder and the reels for 
the uncovered and covered hose are placed on the floor at oppo- 
site sides of the press. 


The operation is briefly as follows: the uncured hose is 
brought on a reel to the press, the cylinder of the press being 
charged with lead, the hydraulic pressure is applied and the lead 
covering is extruded through the die block in a horizontal direc- 
ion. As the lead tubing moves outwardly, the end of the rubber 
hose is inserted into the opposite side of the die block and is lead- 
It is then wound on a 


After the first charge 


encased as the lead tubing is extruded. 
special steel reel on the exit side of press. 
of lead is exhausted, the cylinder is refilled and the process re- 
peated whereby any length of hose can be encased without joints 
or seams. The reel of lead-encased hose is then placed in a 
vulcanizing oven and internal pressure applied to the hose during 
the vulcanizing process, after which the lead-encased hose passes 
through a stripping machine which removes the lead covering 
and the hose is ready tor packing and shipping. (John Robertson 
& Co., 121-137 Water street, Brooklyn, New York.) 





SOLID TIRE PRESS CRANES. 
The labor-saving devices here pictured will interest tire fac- 


Machines and Appliances. 


tories, service stations, and garages, as one man can easily 


handle heavy truck wheels with these cranes. As the 
between the 


larger 


sizes of wheels consume most of the space two 


platens of the press, the cranes should operate in a very small 
made exceptionally compact 
The 


with automatic brake, and is 


space. Therefore they have been 
mechanism is 
built into the 


‘11 gears are machine cut from solid blanks. 


without impairing their strength. hoisting 
especially efficient, 
crane framework. 

The mast jib crane is arranged for attaching to the left-hand 
The boom occupies only 4 inches 


When not in can 


vertical column of the press. 
of space and swings over a large arc. use it 
be swung out of the way. 

The monorail crane operates on. an I-beam track attached to 
single-flange 
insuring free 


the top of the press in the center. It has four 


track with 
movement 


hardened steel roller bearings, 


life. The boom requires only 4 inches of 


wheels 


and long 








a 














Mast Jip Type. Monorail. TyPEe. 


OneE-Ton Tire Press CRANES. 


When not needed at the press, it can be moved out 


part of the track 


head room. 
of the operator’s way, or used independently as 


system. (The Chisholm-Moore Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. ) 
A NEW SOLUTION MIXER. 
\ new and novel mixer for liquids, semi-liquids and soluble 


materials which is meeting with success in handling rubber 


cement and other compounds, is shown in the accompanying 


illustration. 
The agitating or mixing is 


accomplished by upper and 
lower flights mounted and 


opposing each other on verti- 
which revolve and 

con- 
flights 


rotate about the 


The 


raise the heavy material from 


also 


tainer lower 


the bottom and the upper 
flights lower the light ma- 
terial from the top and the 


rotating movement about the 
container imparts a complete 
three-way movement, where- 
by every particle of material 





is displaced. 

The portable type is made 
in three sizes, 10, 20 and 50 
gallons capacity. The 10 and 20-gallon mixers are hand-portable 
and hand-operated. The 50-gallon mixers are wheel-portable and 


THE TRIPLEX MIXER. 
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lt tat type is made in 50 to 3,000 gallons 
ipa and It ’ notor or belt. (The Cleveland 
Mixer and Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio.) 
TIRE CASING INSPECTING MACHINE. 
wccompa ng illustration shows a novel machine designed 
is ana ’ manufacturer, dealer, and repairman in dis 


The tire is hung on _ the 
sliding head, which adjusts 
tself, and the pulling fingers 
are placed over the beads 
Pressure applied on the foot 


spreads the beads apart 
ind at the same time the bot 


tom support pushes up or 


uulges the tread inward. This 
pens any breaks or imper 

tions in the fabric, which 
sometimes are not easily de 
te ted by the old methe ls 
While the ising is on. the 


nachine, the hands are tre 


» turn it and to chalk-mark 





im cuts, loose spots on the 
ead, and other’ defects 
Blind nails are easily found 
d extracted while the tire 
spread ; tubes tha are 
stuck to the casing art ike! 

| ERTSO ' 
without danger of tear- 
ing: and new tubes are easily inserted or old ones removed from 
stiff cord tires. (W. H. Robertson, 223 North Church street 

R rd, Illinois 
MACHINE FOR CUTTING RUBBER WASHERS. 

Rubber washers are 1 ing cut accurately at a speed that 
heretofore has not , tain ymmerciaily [The work is 
d i jutoma e illustrated It will cut 


a 


THE BLAGK ROCK MFG 





\ MAT WASHER CUTTING LATHE. 
washers having inside diameter ranging from % to 5 inches, in 
widths vary ng from 1/32-inch to %4-inch 
The cutting is done by a circular knife that is rotated by the 
stock and forced into it by the action of the cam. It is fed by 
a screw that is operated by a silent, smooth-acting cam. Varia- 
tions in width are made by changing the feed-screw gears. This 


machine will take tubing 27 inches in length, having inside diam- 


eter of %g-inch and over; for lesser diameters than 7-inch it 


takes tubing 11-inch in length. The short length tubing is re- 





(Black 


quired on account of the small size of the mandrel. 


Rock Manufacturing Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut. ) 


RUBBER SOLVENT STORAGE SYSTEM. 


\ new system for distributing inflammable rubber solvents, 


such as petrol, naphtha, etc., has been devised, which is adaptable 
to any quantity from a small tank to a system provided with 





many drawoff points. It is worked by hydraulic power 
which distributes the 
A solvents automatically to 
| any level at which the 
Adeven Rees Tt ting Be " 
7 factorys water storage 
| wore Warce Sway : 
WATER Wice can be applied. 
Vor Rist Apove Tb . 
jms Lever The storage tank is 


placed below the ground 


Srawaano File 


convenient 
the 
solvent from railroad or 
A meter 
measure 


or at any 


point for receiving 





NF Me ree ro REGSTER 
h ” ’ 4 
— water carriage. 





* 








is arranged to 
the quantity run into the 
tank. Water the 
main supply is let into 
the tank, when the oil or 
Spirits rise to the top and 
any dirt or foreign mat- 
ter sinks into the water. 


from 





This accumulation is 











Parenr . 
AuTOFissine Vave drawn off later when the 
. ‘ i fille rith sol- 
Brwaten Narutma Sronacs tank is refilled with sol 
vent. 
The naphtha flows through the connecting pipes to tke point 
where a draw-off is needed in any part of the factory. A great 


saving is obtained in evaporation by this system, as the storage 
nk and kept full. Meters 


iced at any point, by which the supply can be gaged, and abso- 


the connecting pipes are can be 


solvent can he drawn off without any risk of fire or 


2.) 


utely pure 
ss. (Bywater & Co., 121 Kingsway, London, W. C 


SPECIAL SCALE FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDING. 

















Scales are of such importance in rubber compounding that spe- 

il weighing devices have been designed for use in the compound 

room The here pictured is of the predetermined weight 
type, having no 
graduations on 
chart with 
t exception 
i single 
eading line in 
i iter I 
is two beams, 
t] € | wer one 
ten pounds 

capacity, grad- | 

uated in oun- 
ces, and the up- 
per of two 
pounds capaci- 
ty. graduated 
either in quar- 
ter ounces ofr 
one one-hun- 
dredth pounds, 
as the formula 


requires. Extra COMPOUNDING SCALE, 


c o u nterpoise 
weights are furnished so that the total capacity of the scale is 
102 pounds, and it will handle all ingredients from lamp biack 


‘ hI 
to rubdver, 
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The entire beam and counterpoise mechanism is encased in a 
dust-proof aluminum housing having three doors; the upper door 
covering the beams being equipped with a Yale lock, the right- 
hand door covering the counterpoise being so arranged that it 
cannot be opened except when the upper door is open, and the 
left-hand door opening into a compartment which may be used 
for the storage of weights. The scale is built upon the four-point 


principle of lever construction, is without check or stabilizing 


mechanism of any description, has agate bearings throughout, and 
(Detroit Automatic Scale 


is exceptionally sensitive and accurate. 


Co., Detroit, Michigan.) 


MACHINERY PATENTS. 
VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE FOR RUBBER MILLS. 


bis S INVENTION relates 
rolls of rubber mills, 


front rolis of a single mill 


an improved method of driving the 


consisting, essentially, in driving the 


yr the front rolls of a series of mills, 


! 


and the back roll of a single mill or the back rolls of a series of 


miils by two variable speed electric motors so that the speed ratio 


1 


the front and back 
Iddon, 


rolls can be varied to any desired 
United 


between 


( Frederick Leyland, England, States 


1,342,114.) 


amount 
patent No 


STRIPPING DIPPED GOODS FROM CURING FORMS. 


rhe illustration shows a perspective and plan view of the ap- 


which is brietly described as follows: 


paratus 


Bracket 


A is attached to the edge of a bench or other suitable 


support arranged with a 





slot to receive the flanged 
end B of the form ( 
rying the object D to be 


car- 
removed by air inflation 
through the compressed 
air outlet E 

The mode of operation 
is clearly shown in the 
illustration, where 
formed by 


lower 
a pocket is 





pressure of the operator’s 
thumb and forefinger for 
the entrance of com- 
pressed air between the 
and the rubber ob- 


thus de- 


form 





ject, which is 


tached by slight inflation 





stripped from 


(William 


and easily 
form. 


Gregg Lerch, assignor to 
Rubber Co., 


The Miller 
“J both of Akron, Ohio. 


United States patent No 
1,330,595. ) 








Toy BaLtoon Strirprinc MACHINE. 


IMPROVED AIR BAG. 


To avoid permanently stretching the air-bag through repeated 
use, a plurality of removable layers of fabric and rubber, prefer- 
ably in the form of a series of sets of overlying or superimposed 
the outer surface of the bag so as to ap- 


These patches are applied with cement 


patches, are applied to 
proximately cover it 
after a preliminary dusting with soapstone so that while they 
will adhere sufficiently to enable the bag to be handled in the 
ordinary manner they are individually removable. 

After the first tire is cured thereon an outer patch (or patches) 
is removed, thus decreasing the dimensions of the bag by a small 
amount, but sufficient to compensate for the permanent stretch 
of the bag. This process is repeated until all the layers or patches 
are removed, at the end of which time the bag has reached the 


(Frank Fenton, assignor to The Miller Rub- 
United States patent No. 1,335,- 


limit of its stretch. 
ber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 
101.) 

APPLYING REPAIR-TIRES TO WORN CASINGS. 

Worn casings are repaired according to this invention by apply- 
ing cement to one or both parts, allowing it to become tacky, 
applying the tread portion of the repair tire to the tread of the 
casing while in normal form, deforming the sides of the casing 
to increase their superticial area, and then rolling down the sides 
of the repair-tire while the casing is in its deformed condition. 
Gates, assignor to the Gates Rubber Co., both of 
United States patent No. 1,341,121.) 


(Charles ( 


Denver, Colorado 





OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


39.451. Centering ring for tire beads. W. F. Goff, Akron, O., 


-~ i2 * 
N ) Goodrich Co., New York City 
1,339,815 Machine for 


issignor to The B. F 
1. 5 sawing tire cores. J. C. Fiddyment, Akron, O 


Fiddyment, Akron, O 
Apparatus for treating tires during vulcanization F. G. Flegal, 
assignor to The Savage Tire Co.—both of San Diego, Calif 
Wheelock, Los Angeles, Calif., as 
Manufacturing Co., a partner- 


1,339,816 Machine for finishing tire molds. J. C 


1,340,440 
Repair vulcanizer IT K 


signor to Western Vulcanizer 
ship, Chicago, Ill 


1,340,641 





1,340,642 Repair vulcanizer. Hl K. Wheelock, Los Angeles, Calif., as- 
signor to Western Vulcanizer Manufacturing Co., a partner- 
ship, Chicago, 'Il (Original application divided.) 

1,340,88 Apparatus for waking articles from sheet rubber, such as bath- 
ing caps, etc Rk. A. Freeman, Flushing, N. Y. 

1,340,883 Apparatus and method for binding edges of rubber bathing caps, 


et R Freeman, Flushing, assignor to I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Co.. New York City—both in New York 
1,340,884 Machine ‘or making sheet-rubber articles, such as bathing caps, 


etc R. A. Freeman, Flushing, N. 








1,341,4 Guard for rubber mills and similar machines. L. Gaisman, as- 
signor of to S. Dreyfus—both of Manchester, England 
1,341,500. Tire-building stand. C. L. Durham, Salina, Kans 


inging machine I. A. Weaver and J. Sternaman, Jr., 


1,341,726. Tire-cl : 
Weaver Manufacturing Co.—all of Springfield, 


assignors to 


Weaver, assignor to Weaver Manufactur- 
Springfield, Ill 

Weaver and J. Sternaman, 4as- 
all of Springfield, Ill. 


1,341,727. Tire changer I. A 
ing Co bot f 

poliance ie 
signors to Weaver Manufacturing Co 
(Application divided.) 

1,341,729. Tire-changing mechani 
Manufacturing Co both of 
divided.) 


Weaver, assignor to Weaver 
Springfield, Il. (Application 


Sternaman, 


appliance I. A. Weaver and J 
Springfield, 


Tire-removing 
ifacturing Co.—all of 


assignors to Weaver M 
Tl (Applicatien divide 





THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


1,970. Rubber mixer F. Iddon, Leyland, Lancaster, England 
00,066 Mold for making inner tubes for pneumatic tires. The Dunlop 
Rubbe Cr I Westminster, County of Lendon, as 


A imited, \V 

signee of Colin Macbeth, Birmingham, County of Warwick— 
lite bases The Dunlop Rubber 
London, assignee of 


ri m Westminster, County of 
Colin Macheth and Harry Willshaw, both of Birmingham, 
County of Warwick—both i: ngland 

00,169 Tire mold H. Raflov Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A 

00,349 Mold fo leanizing pne itic tires W. Seward, Baltimore, 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


anizer F. O. Lake, 58 Rhode Island avenue, 
Ed a. 


140,024 Repair vul Wash- 
ington, D 
Tool for abrading rubber surfaces 
F. N. Cordell, 709 Pine street, St 


preparatory to patching. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A 
Offen- 


140,317 


140,893 making solid tires, washers, etc. F. 
Mm wa Ge we a 
tires A. J. Ostberg and A. 


Australia. 


Apparatus for 
1auser, Tarrytown 
Manufacture of cushion 
Judd street, Richmond, Victoria, 


140,875 Kenny, 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Apparatus for constructing pneumatic tires. E. 
‘ork City, U. S. A 
.848. Improvements in apparatus for regenerating treads and tires 
Goldberg, Chicago, Ill., U. S$ 
Improvements in apparatus for rebuilding tire 
Goldberg, Chicago, Ill... U. S. A. 


Hopkinson, New 


502,849. treads. S. H 


PROCESS PATENTS. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
O. 1,339,696. Producing tire-patch material. C. O. Duffy, Dallas, Tex. 
N 1,339,789. Subjecting molded rubber articles to sufficient heat to 
remove surplus rubber from edges. Rothwell, Kevport, 
and W. H. Cuttrell, Matawan, N. J., assignors to Whitall 
Tatum Co., New York City. 
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40,452. Manufacture of balls from plastic material D. S. Landstra, 
South Orange, N | 
1,340,9¢ Repairing tires and tubes I A. McAllister, Augusta, Ga 
1,34 47 Manufacture f inner t !. J. Shoemaker and C. C. Cox, 
\kr oO 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
Ai 0 Vulcanizing pneumatic tire by itilizing internal pressure of 
vulcanizing chamber W. Seward, Baltimore, Md., 1 S.A 
40 Manufacture of vulcanize bher eels The Canadian Con- 
solidated Rubber Co Limited, Montreal, Que assignee of 
W. T. Kent, New York City, U. S. A 
! THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
0 » Method for doing aw with the ef cause of wear in pneu 
matic tires 1. Mall 1 A. Cay ni 


MOTION STUDY STOP-WATCH. 


Stop-watches are not a new idea but the recent demand for 
greater production has made necessary more accurate and con- 
veniently arranged stop-watches for industrial time study 

[he stop-watch  illus- 


trated herewith is specially 
industrial 
held 


while _ the 


designed for 


and can be 


purposes 


one hand 


ther is free to write. The 
watch is started and 
topped by a catch at the 
left of the stem, which 1s 
pushed in one direction to 


stop and another direction 
If it is desired 
bring the stop back to 
© the stem is pressed in. 
The 


vided, not into minutes and 


large dial is di- 


seconds, but into 100 parts 





to the minute In other 

words, the division is a 

de imal one This makes 

DecIMAL StTop-WATCH it easy to Compute Cost ng- 

res by multiplying the 

decimal fraction of a minute which is obtained directly from the 
watch. The small dial reads in minutes and runs to 30 minutes 


This watch is a great convenience in making time studies and is 
( Educa- 


Rhode 


far superior to those divided into fractions of seconds 
tional t xhibition Co., 26 Custom 


Island. ) 


House street, Providence, 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 











lddresses may li htained from the Bureau of I and 
J P , tT hi tee » i “ie _ 
Lomestic Commerce, tl ashing n.d C., or from ti OUINE 
district or cooperative offices. Requests for each address should 
be on a separate sheet, and state number 

District Orrices PERATIVE O CI 

New Yorl 734 Customhouse Cleveland: Chambs f ¢ 
Rostor 1801 Customhouse ( innat Chamber of (¢ 
Chicago 04 Federal Building General Freight Agent, 
St. Louis: 40 Third National Bar Railway, 96 Ingalls Buil 

Building Los Angeles: Chamber of ( 
New Orleans 1020 Hibernia Banh I adel ia Chamber of Commerce 

Building Portland, Oregon: Chamber of Com 
San Francisco 307 Customhouse mer 
Seattle: 848 Henry Building Davton, Ohic Dayton Chamber of 

( ¢ 


tulgaria wishes to secure 


1,000 bicycle tires, 100 
Payment in 


(32.846.) <A bicycle merchant in 
for 20 to 100 bicvcles, 100 to 
1,000 inner tubes. Quotations c. i. f 


an agency 
Bourgas 
eva 

(32,873.) <A 


motorcycles, light cars and tires 


Correspondence in Bulgarian or French. 


firm in Czechoslovakia desires an agency for 


Quotations c. i. f. Hamburg. 


Payment in currency or credit terms. Correspondence may be 


in English. 





(32,905.) Commercial agent in Spain wishes agency for sale 
of balata belting. Quotations c. i. f. Spanish port. Correspondence 
in Spanish or French. 

(32,908. ) 
for Spain, desires agency for druggists’ sundries in Spain and 


Representative of a firm in United States, sailing 


Portugal. 
(32,910. ) 

gists’ sundries. 
(32,944, ) 

sale of dental supplies, including rubber dam and rubber for 


New York. 


Retail drug company in Canada wishes to buy drug- 
Quotations f. o. b. Canadian port. 
A dental surgeon in Poland wants an agency for the 
vulcanizing. Quotations c. i. f. Danzig or f. o. b. 
Correspondence may be in English. 

( 32,952.) Poland 
for sale on commission of all kinds of rubber, in Poland 


Commission merchants in wish exclusive 


agency 


and Lithuania. Quotations c. i. f. Danzig. Payment against 


documents after arrival of goods. 


(32,953.) Cooperative association in Argentina wishes agency 


for sale of belting. Payment on arrival of goods in Argentina. 


Correspondence in Spanish. 
(32,956.) Commercial agent in Australia wishes agency for 


sale of braces and men’s garters. 
( 32,981.) 


and European countries desires an agency for the sale of rubber 


American firm having connections with Australia 


heels from manufacturers who can make up their wares for 
export under special labels. 
(32,986.) A retail druggist wishes to buy and to secure an 


agency for druggists’ sundries. 
(33,004. ) 
agency for sale of elastic webbing. 
(33,005. ) 


Quotations f. o. b. Canadian port. 
American representative of firm in Colombia wishes 


Commercial agent in Switzerland desires agency for 


sale of india rubber. Quotations French or Belgian port. Cor- 


respondence may be in English. 
(33,012.) Manufacturers’ agent in Australia desires direct 

representation of manufacturers of druggists’ rubber goods. 
(33,029. ) \ sale of 


tennis shoes with rubber soles, which are very popular for every- 


firm in Mexico wishes an agency for 


Quotations f. o. b. 


day wear western ports. Correspondence 
may be in English. 
(33.035.) A 
surgical, dental, and rubber goods 
(33,039.) An 


rubber 


firm in India desires an agency for the sale of 


importer in the Maltese islands wishes an 


agency for tires for motor cars and cycles. Payment 
against documents in local banks. 

( 33,047.) 
for sale of rubber goods and surgical appliances 


22 = 
(335,005. ) 


Importing company in South Africa desires agency 
\ commercial association in Italy desires to secure 
an agency for the sale of prime materials for rubber factories. 


Quotations c. i. f. Genoa. Payment in United States currency. 
Correspondence may be in English. 

(33,089.) The administration of a city in Austria wishes to 
make contracts for a supply of solid and pneumatic tires for 150 
automobile trucks, 80 passenger automobiles, and 25 omnibuses, 
to be delivered as they are needed. 


RUBBER SCRAP DIVISION MEETS. 

\ meeting of the Scrap Rubber Division of the National As- 
sociation of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., was held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, on Wednesday morning, June 16, with 
Nat E. Berzen presiding. A special committee consisting of H. H. 
Cummings, Herman Muehlstein, and J. W. Long was appointed 
to deal with changes in the Scrap Rubber circular. Other mat- 
ters discussed were of a routine nature. 
DIRIGIBLE MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has been placed upon the market 
United States first pur- 
Contracts were recently closed for two by government 

Akron. 


THE PONY BLIMP, A ONE-MAN 


and the Government was one of the 
chasers. 


fficials in 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


THE “BROWNFOOT” RUBBER BOOT. 
HANDSOME RUBBER BOOT comes to us from Canada. It has a 
brown foot, with sole and heel of the same color, and 


a white top trimmed with brown top bead. The trade mark 
on the side, near the top, is also brown. The boot is made of high- 
and brown rubber and 


grade white 


is lined with duck. It comes in three 
heights, styled, variously, hip, “Storm 
King” (thigh), and short, for men. 
= : The knurled 


foot has a fancy tab effect at back 





sole is and the brown 


and front, reaching some distance 
. upward on the white leg part. 
\ very similar boot called the 


“Grayling” is made by the same man- 


ufacturer. It is chiefly of gray rub- 
ver and instead of having the foot of 
contrasting color, has the white fox- 


above the sole. It is 


ing at the edge 


made of extra quality rubber and is 





friction lined This boot comes in 
Tue “Brownroor.” the same heights for men as _ the 
“Brownfoot,” and also in_ short 
leneth for boys. (Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, 47 Yonge 
stre¢ Toronto, Ontario, Canada.) 
NEW SINGLE SOLID TIRE. 
The newest single solid tire attempts to overcome the chief 


cause of internal friction and dissi- 





pate the frictional heat generated 


by traction by means of deep de- 


pressions with cross-bars of rub- 


ber between, at regular intervals 


around the circumference of the 
tire The de pressions go deep 
enough to reach below the point 
where a tire 1s ordinarily worn to 


the limit of its serviceability, the 














tire thereby retaining its distinc- 
tive qualities without requiring ad- 
ditional attention such as regroov- 
ing, etc. At the same time the 
shape of the depressions is such 
that stones and other foreign bod- 


Ine “Monotwin Tire 


New York 


ies cannot permanently lodge with- 


in them. (United States Tire Co., 


AN INNER TUBE FOR CORD TIRES. 
In order to use inside a cord tire the ordinary inner tube which 
was designed to fit a 
tire, it must be 
inflated far beyond what 


fabric 
was intended to be its 
normal point of stretch- 
tends to 
weaken the both 
because of overstretching 


ing This 
wall, 


and of increased friction. 
The accompanying dia- 





cross-section 
illustrates the additional 
space to be 


gram in 


Re-Corp” 
INNER TUBE 


Tue “Horse-SHoe 
amount of 
filled by the inner tube in a cord tire, as compared with that 


within a fabric tire. The black arrow indicates the cross-section 


of a five-inch fabric tire and the white arrow the cross-section 
of a cord tire. 

The “Horse-Shoe Re-Cord” inner tube has been designed pur- 
posely to meet these conditions. Its wall is thicker than that of 
the ordinary inner tube, because it is composed of nine plies of 
high-grade laminated rubber instead of the more usual six. Its 


name is intended to emphasize its greater ability to meet the re- 


quired conditions. This inner tube is brown. (Racine Auto Tire 
Co., Racine, Wisconsin. ) — 
TENNIS RACKET COVER. 

\ rubber sheath to cover tennis rackets is 
something that should appeal to all those who 
take pride in keeping their sporting equipment 
This 


appearance 


in prime condition. sheath is in two 


parts, each having an similar to 


that of a bathing cap, except that the portion 


that fits over the lower part of the racket has 
an opening to permit the passage of the handle. 
rhe handle is gripped firmly by the rubber, 
the upper portion of which overlaps the lower, 
waterproof covering. 


providing an entirely 


The regular tennis case may be used over the 
rubber one if additional protection is desired 


or should be requisite. 


PATENTED REPAIR KIT. 
A handy re- 
that 
comes put up in 





pair kit 


TENNIS 


TAYLOR 


S t 1 
S HEAT box is 


a neat 
intended for 
use in mending footballs, baseballs, 
bladders for game balls, and other 


rubber articles. It has been off- 


cially approved by the Board of 
Education of the City of New 
York and is particularly recom- 


mended by the manufacturer for 


practical use in gymnasiums, col- 


schools and camps. The 


leges, 


box is convenient in size, namely, 





7 by 9 by 3 inches, and contains ; 

: he (Patented April 22, 
the necessary tools and materials, 
including a special patented device for the emergency repair of 


The tennis racket sheath and repair kit are 
(Alex Taylor & Co., Inc., 26 East 


necks of bladders. 
put out by the same house 


42d street, New York City.) 


ENGLISH SOLE-PADS. 

From England 
the “Double 
Arch” sole and heel 


come 
pads in sizes 


ali boots 


They are 
interchangeable and 
may be arranged in 
six different ways. 
The rubber pads are 
by leather 


it is 


attached 





disks which, 
claimed, insure a per- 

fect fastening to the boot. 
office of the United Kingdom. 
street, Edinburgh, and 29 Farringdon street, London, E. 


Paps. 


Arcn” 


“DovusLe 
This idea is registered in the patent 
(J. P. Cochrane & Co., Albert 
C. 4.) 
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MOLDED RUBBER FISH LURES. 
\ line of cleverly simulated insects has been developed in 
molded rubber for the purpose of deceiving the wily fish into 


biting at the hooks these ingenious lures conceal. 
[he entire line comprises ten numbers, including 
representations of the crawfish, two sizes of hel 





gramite with bucktail, a medium and a small-sized 
elgramite, four sizes ot 
" z | 
Ket ranging trom the ex- 
small the large, three 
sizes of erTrass 
- | 
hopper nad 1 
] irge iW sh 
ind helgramite. 
The articles are 
11 : 
1] extremely 
lifelike The il 
, ( ( 
lustration shows 
three numbers of the line, all of which are artfully molded in soft 
eT (W. |. Grube. Delaware. O ) 
FOUR-HOLE BAGPIPE BALLOONS. 
y manufacturers are busy these days and the time fairs, 
nmer fetes, and other « is vhen \ \merica delights 
‘ ling that will produce a nois« ter opportunity. Two 
ah us balloons of the squaw ype, modified to produce 
es which sound like a bagpipe, are shown here The mouth 





pieces are shellaced and the wer one is so constructed that, 
vhen released from the mouth, all air that has passed into the 
bag will pass out through the tone pipe Che bags are of high-grade 


ed rubber and of sufficient weight permit excess nilation and 
moderately rough usage. (The Eagle Rubber | Ashland, Ohio.) 
’ 
INNER TUBE THAT MINIMIZES BLOW-OUTS. 
\ new pneumatic inner tule molded under compressiotr 





that several hundred small depressi ns or 


] 
Cal 


lf 


pockets are 


geometri- 
ly distributed over the portion which comes next to the casing 


the tube is punctured, the excess rubber in these compressed 


portions immediately expands to prevent the escape of the air 
within (The Climax Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio.) 
“SAFETY FIRST PULL-OVER” GLOVE. 


\ glove that is made to meet the demand for toughness with- 


out bulk, service without clumsiness, and wear-resistance where 


the wear comes hardest, is embodied in the one shown in the 


accompanying illustration, 
that is 


It is made of light-weight “stay soft” 
tough but entirely flexible and will, it is claimed, 


soft and pliable in spite of wetting. It has a sewed out- 


horsehide 
remail 
seam and because of its construction and size can be easily pulled 
over any rubber glove. This is an especially desirable feature, 


(©. C. 
Milwaukee, 


as many gloves cannot be so used. 
Manufacturing ( 
Wisconsin.) 


Hansen 0O., 


RUBBER RETAINER FOR BATTERIES. 


In service, the positive plates of a bat- 


tery tend to shed their active material, and 


s far as this takes place the battery wears 


« 


out. One battery manufacturer has devised 
slotted 


tainer 


a 
made of 


hard rubber in 


a tough, thin 





sheet which is 
placed against 
the active mate- 
rial on each 
side of each 
positive plate. : 
SAFE irs : ‘Pui Stottep Batrery 
[The slots are ~ : 
I L-~O)VER GLOVE. age RETAINER, 
sufficiently nu- 
merous to permit the free passage of acid and current but so 


a solid wall,to hold 
A special machine is employed 


narrow as to make the retainer practically 


the active material firmly in place. 


to manufacture the “Philco” slotted retainer, because hard rub- 
ber is not easily cut and any tool used for the purpose tends -to 
dull or break very quickly. It took five years to perfect this 
machine, developing it from the first crude model to the efh- 
cient device of to- ve 

day ( Philadel- Sa 

phia Storage Bat- 

tery Co., Ontario 

and C streets, Phil- 





idelphia, Pennsyl- 







ania.) 





y, 
0 
$ 
¢ ers é 
ACHILLES TIRES. %\ [ty ye 3} | 3 
, . ; { 2 v : 
This is the “day ’ 5 ‘ Ayz) } iF 
{ the tire manu % D) | ¥| 
oO ( ‘ 
€ i vi] Me * 4 
facturer and each " 4 wv 3 
new company, Zz é | {Z| 
however lke or { ¢ i) 14 
unlike other tires }, i | i 


its product may be 


2e2 


in actual construc- 
tion, must identify 
its product to the } 
public by an indi- 


distinctive 
The 
design on the left, 
called the “Butter- 
fy,” that of 


with 


vidual 


tread design. 


\cu 


“BuTTerFLy ” 


LLES AND Tires. 


“REINDEER” 


is »versized, high-grade pneumatic tire, made 


fabric. 


an ¢ 
an extra ply of The one on the right is the ‘“Rein- 
deer,” a lower-grade pneumatic tire, made under special brands 
distributors. (The Achilles Rubber Co., 


York.) 


for large and Tire 


Inc., Binghamten, New 


A PRACTICAL MAT FOR THE RUNNING BOARD. 
A mat of attractive pattern, imitating diamond-shaped tiling 
blocks, is the “Motomat,” intended for automobile running boards. 


It is made of the same kind of stock used in the rubber mats 
put. on the steps of Pullman cars and is easily cleaned with a 














EE I, 
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whisk broom or stiff brush. The “Mctomat” may be attached 
to a wooden running board by means of nails passed through the 
metal disks in the corners or by substituting small screws for 
the nails and using a quick-drying rubber cement to fasten the 
mat permanently in place. If the running board is of metal, 
the mat may be attached by means of flat-head stone bolts with 
lock washers. The “Mo- 
tomat” is made in one 
size only—7'% by 11% by 
3/16 inches. 


A SEMI-CIRCULAR 
CUT-OUT RUBBER MAT. 


The modern dentist or 
barber can now complete 





the entire sanitary equip- 
— ment of his place of busi- 

ness by adding the “Cir- 
comat.” This is a semi-circular rubber mat, made of a good 
quality of rubber stock with a canvas backing, and having a cor- 
rugated surface so designed that the corrugations run outward 
from the center to make it easy to clean. The outer edge is 


beveled so that the mat need not be taken up each time the room 





is swept or cleaned. The “Circomat” is made in several thick- 
nesses, but the 

inch is par- 
ticularly recom- 
mended, as this 
will lie on the 
floor without 
buckling The 
central portion 
f the mat is 
cut away in a 


semi-circle va 





rying from 17 
to 24 inches in 
diameter, to fit the pedestal of a barber or dental chair, and the 


Tue “Crrcomar,”’ 


outside diameter is 72 inches The “Circomat” is made in solid 
colors only—black, white, gray, red, or green. 

Both the “Motomat” and the “Circomat” are products of the 
same manufacturer (United States Rubber Co., New York 


City.) 


RUBBERIZED COTTON GLOVES. 

The “Wearflex” cotton gloves, 
reinforced in one style by being 
rubberized and in another by the 
application of rubber and rubber 
ized fabric inside the palm and 
fingers, provides for various classes 
of workers an inexpensive, com- 
fortable glove that will outwear 
a glove made of cotton alone. The 
palm-faced glove is designed espe- 
cially to meet the @emand for a 
suitable glove to weat in factories 
and is unusually flexible for a 
glove that will wear as_ well. 





These gloves are desirable for use 


“WeEARFLEX” GLOVE. 


by farmers, firemen, masons, min- 

ers, molders, plumbers, steam fitters, iron workers, mill men, 

excavators, etc. (The McAdoo-Akron Co., Akron, Ohio.) 
THE BURKE “GRAND PRIZE” GOLF BALL. 

The “Grand Prize” golf ball is the result of three years of 
experimentation on the part of the manufacturers, and is said to 
be true in flight and remarkable for distance. The core and 
cover have been developed according to special formulas and are 








designed to withstand hard usage. (Burke Golf Co., Newark 
Ohio. ) 


THE “JAYHAWK” GOLF BALL. 


Another new golf ball with a covering of white gutta percha 
has been added to the season’s offerings in this line. It has 


loss 


the dimple recessed marking and is enameled with a special g 
finish. It comes in two sizes, 29 and 31 pennyweights. (Schmel- 
zer Arms Co., Kansas City, Missouri.) 
INGENIOUS VALVE SHUT-OFF FOR SYRINGES. 
\n invention which dispenses with the usual metal clip com- 
prises a fountain-syringe valve seat and valve of rubber, located 


near the juncture of tube and pipe, operated with one hand by 











rocking the parts against the elasticity of the conduit which en- 
yy aa i " eaeee 
¢ — 7 71 ee ) 
Rurver VALVE AND Su Orr FOR SyRINGEs 
closes and holds the parts in alinement The valve closes in- 


stantly on release. (Patent applied for by H. H. McGee. Good- 


years India Rubber Glove Manufacturing Co., Naugatuck, Conn.) 





THE “FLEX-O-TYTE” FAN BELT. 


\ fan belt for Ford cars is composed of two thicknesses of 
bias-woven rubber-coated fabric, wrapped, cured, and cemented 
ogether. It is claimed by the manufacturer that this fan belt is 
proof against heat, water, and oil, and that it will 
(A. J. Stephens Rubber Co., Kansas City, Missouri.) 

INDIVIDUAL TUB FOR INFANTS. 

Baby can now have the luxury of his own private bath tub, 
wherever he is. 
It is made of 





extra heavy 9 
canvas duck, | a) 
without seams, i 
double coated : 





with white rub- 


ber, and is guar- 





anteed by the 
manu facturer 
against leaking. 
There is an 
outlet faucet of 
hard rubber at 
the bottom of 
the tub and at- 
tached at one 
end are rubber | , 
pockets for toi- 3 
let articles. The 

frame, which 


ra 


Pigs 





can be folded 


up compactly, is 





| 
made of wood [c xe 





in either the : am 
é INFANT'S Fotpinc Batu Tus. 

natural or white 

enamel finish. A patented clutch at the crossing of the legs 
prevents undue tension and stretching of the rubberized canvas 
of which the tub is composed. The towel bar is covered with 
white rubber tubing. (New York Bath Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 103 Chambers street, New York City.) 
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Activities of The Rubber Association of America. 


ANNUAL SUMMER OUTING. 


KI \ ve gma I re innual 
ihe Kk e! Asso f f America. w 


outing ot 


summer 


h will, if at al 





ossib é d the week of July 25, probably 
Wed i <s 1 e location cannot yet be 
le d lable dela it sele 
t i i 1 i een give to 
the eavic ( ( . ersey, which was th 
Ca , “ tha i ingem $ 
na ma ) | in ually satisfactory 
pla ’ \ " | ly more cot ent ) 
mem and Middle Wes Detinit 
nat ers at the earlies $ 
mome | ingements 
MEETINGS 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE TIRE MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION 
The June 1 lar t t kxecutive Committee, Tir 
Ma " s D " e offices The Rubbe 
Ass lune | la able umber of matters 
fa ire we! attention Principal in interest 
vas ‘ é mmended minimum and 
maximum ‘ eumatic tires, as to which 
vas sib il understanding and the 
matter el 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MECHANICAI RUBBER GOODS MANUFAC 
TURERS' DIVISION 
Phe x e, Mechanical Goods Division, held 
ts J ne g Y ale ub on Thursday, June 24, 
rich time eral subjects of considerable interest were give 
attentior t é it to the poin 
i \ 1 S I ) 


SPECIFICATION COMMITTEE, MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS MANUFAC 
TURERS' DIVISION 


i n 4 mem rs of the pec 4 ) 
Comn é vished ‘ ention of The Americar 
Sock f es Ma ils he N Monterey Hotel, As 
bury Park, the ine meeting the Specification Committee was 
held at that place on June 23 and 24 \s has become the habi 
of this Comn tres large d t of subjects was disposed « 
and substantial progress was mad n the working out of the 
detail mnected it] Committee's work in the directio1 
of improvi standart specifications for mechanical 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The Industrial Relations Ex ti (Committee met at 
June 10, 11 and 12, at the t »f the 


progress wa made ! he de velopment Tt SEV 


Hood Rubber Co., and 


definite advices con 





eral subi S \ r é t 1 eC 
erning which will be disseminated from time to time through 
he medium of tla | bulletins as the work on any 
subject is mple | 
BULLETINS 
1 7. , 

The s issuer 1e1 luring the past month by the 
Association for the benefit f its members contained the ] 
low! na ade 

It appea n the mclusion reached by the Research Stafi 
f the Na il Industrial ¢ fere! Board on the-.length of 
the work w s stud the hours of work problem in 
ve major industries that 1 single schedule of hours is 
' 1] j sahi Sas 1! j y ' +h ‘ Inoint f 
equally idaptabie ( i S m the standpoimt of 
production he evidence verwhelming that maximum efh- 
ciency Cal e obtained ill dustries with any singk 
speci " da In general, the ability to increase houriy 
efficiency and nake up, either wholly or in part, for 


reductions ir letermined by the amount of 


handwork, as distinguished from automatic machine work, 


which is performed in any given process. 
regard to medical supervision in industry, the cost is 


not large, and the benetits derived far outmeasure the expendi- 
submitted by forty-one industrial 


of 223,416 employes showed 


ure \ compilation of data 
establishments with an aggregate 
in 1915 the average annual cost per employe was $1.88, A 


the year 1916 and including ninety-five in- 





later study covering 
blishments with a total of 479,634 persons indicated 





lustrial esta 

an average annual cost of $2.21 for each person employed. 

\ prominent construction company, employing several thou- 
England and Middle Atlantic 


time peen making an interesting experiment 
Recognizing 


sand men and operating in the New 


States, has for some 


in educating its employes regarding labor costs 
he value to its of graphs and diagrams as aids to 


effective visualization of the status of work on the various jobs 


executive 


upon which the company is engaged, the practice of preparing 


charts for the foremen and workmen was recently adopted. 


These charts are plotted week by week and show the unit costs 


of each class of work, as, for example, excavation, making up 


forms, erecting forms, placing reinforcement, pouring concrete, 


without difficulty the charts are 


outside of the field office. 


etc In order to be available 


posted in a weatherproof cast ym the 
HOURS IN RUBBER WORK-WEEK,. 7 


was compiled from the responses ot 


The following tabulation 


manufacturers: 


is/ rubber 





N er Hours ou 
rf of Wor of of Work 
Plants per Week Plants. per Week. 
Califort . 4 44 f +4 
48 8 48 
a.m 49 
: Ne \ 1 1914 
45 ) 5 si) 
ticut 49 | 4 + 
49 1 60 
’ 1 44 
Delawa {| 1 48 a? an 45 
j ; l 45% 
I 4 1 47 
; l 48 
} 1 49 
Ohio 
“ 48 } 2 49 
ss ; : 
I ‘ l s) 18 
IN l : 
‘ 1 65 
. as Ore 1 42 
Massachusetts 4 
: cH 1 49 
Wisconsir 2 55 
1 56 
) : 48 
t 1 50 
M esota 5 52 
Mis fl 1 + 
( > Pennsylvania... } 3 ee 
Nebraska 1 54 .# 55% 
1 47 } 56% 
47 } 1 59 
¢ 48 { 1 60 
Ne Terse 49 
50) Rhode Island :. 48 
50 ’ 1 50 
55 Washirgton 1 4414 


A NEW PRINCIPLE FOR WAGE INCREASES. 

The Industrial Court in Great Britain in a recent decision lays 
down a new principle for determining claims for wage increases. 
Production, and 
have been 


f the Committee on 
Arbitration, 
these provided for wage increases com- 


Hitherto the awards o 


subsequently of the Intertm Court of 


accepted as standard; 


mensurate with cost of living increases. The decisions, as a 


four months, so that 


to have increased, an equivalent 


rule, provided also for rehearings every 
cost of living were found 


wage increase might be 


if the 
considered. 
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In its decision the Industrial Court states that no increase 
in wages is due as a result of increases in cost of living, but that 
the value of the work done must be the determining factor. 
The Court holds that: “The remuneration of the various 
classes of workpeople should, in ordinary circumstances, depend 
on the value of the work done, and the value of the work done 
depends upon the state of the market and the demand for the 
products of the workshop.” 


CANADIAN PARCEL POST REGULATIONS. 

According to the customs regulations of Canada no goods 
exported to that country from the United States, whether sent 
by mail or otherwise, can be entered through the Canadian cus- 
toms without certified invoices furnished by the exporter to the 
importer or his agent. The certified invoices must be furnished 
in triplicate, two copies being required for customs entry and 
the third for the use of the importer. The proper commercial 
designation of the goods must be set forth in all invoices. The 
invoices must show the marks and numbers on the packages, 
in such a manner as to indicate truly the quantities and values 
of the articles comprised in each package. Every invoice must 
contain a sufficient description of the gocds, and in respect of 
goods sold by the exporter must show in one column the actual 
price at which the articles have been sold to the importer and in a 
separate column the fair market value of each article as sold 
for home consumption in the country of export. The “price” and 
“value” of the goods are to be stated as in condition packed 
ready for shipment at the time when and at the place whence 
the goods have been exported directly to Canada. But when 
the value of goods for duty purposes is determined by the 
Minister of Customs, the value so determined will be held to be 
the fair market value. The fact that packages of merchandise 
from the United States for Canada may be accompanied by 
customs declarations does not obviate the necessity for certified 
invoices being furnished by the exporter to the Canadian im- 
porter for use in making customs entry of the merchandise. 





NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





si WELLMAN-SEAVER-MorGAN Co., CLEVELAND, OHIO, ISSUES 
a series of beautifully illustrated and remarkably clear “Bulle- 
tins,” of which No. 48 deals with “Rubber Machinery.” These 
bulletins show on one page a half-tone picture of a machine or 
installation, and on the page opposite a working blue-print giving 
the mechanical details. The rubber machinery includes the fol- 
towing: tire-applying press, rubber cracker and washer, rubber 
mixing mill, calender, rimming press, and hydraulic press vul- 
canizer. Other bulletins describe coal and ore handling ma- 
chines, cranes, hydraulic turbines, hoisting and coke-oven ma- 
chinery, and steel works and port and terminal equipment. 


THe ALTENBURG TIRE EgurpMENT Co., DAvENPORT, IowA, AND 
Columbiana, Ohio, issues an extremely useful catalog of its 
products for the year 1920. The first half contains distinct pic- 
tures with detailed descriptions of all the machinery and tools 
used in tire repairing, while the last half conveys in clear 
language practical instruction, helped with many illustrations, in 
the modern methods of tire repairing. 


“Mi_ter Tire TRADE NEWS,” THE HOUSE ORGAN OF THE MILLER 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, makes its first appearance with the 
June number. It is a lively little sheet, giving a lot of informa- 
tion about rubber, besides news of the company’s activities that 
interests the general public as well as the employes. 


“CONVERSE FOLKS,” THE OFFICIAL FACTORY MAGAZINE OF THE 
Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts, to replace 
the “Triple Tread News,” made its initial appearance June 1, 
1920. It is to be published twice a month by a staff of Converse 
employes under the editorship of W. Sewall, and printed in the 





company’s own printing plant. The first issue is a 40-page, well- 
illustrated paper of pocket size with a two-color cover. It 
contains much interesting factory news and many breezy per- 
sonals, all well calculated to foster a feeling of cooperation, 
friendship, and loyalty throughout the Converse organization, 

“THE WIGWAM,” THE HOUSE PUBLICATION OF THE SPRECKELS 
“Savage” Tire Co., San Diego, California, is printed in Indian 
red, on cream-colored stock. Some of the departments are: 
“In Counsel with the Big Chief,” “Factory Pow-Wow,” “Squaw 
Squawks,” “Savage Sports,” “Many-Ha-Ha-Heap-Big Smileage 
Section,” etc. The head of an Indian chief and a wigwam dec- 
orate the title-box on the front page. 

THe Cooper-Hewitt Et ectric Co., Hopoken, New Jersey, 
issues an artistic and expensive “Portfolio of Industrial Illu- 
mination,” a large quarto pamphlet with 19 handsome illustra- 
tions, showing the light in operation in factory interiors. These 
include machine tool factories, motor works and cotton mills. 
The cover has a striking picture of the exterior of a mill lighted 
it night with the lights reflected in the waters of an adjacent pond. 

THe NorRTHERN Rupper Co., LIMITED, GUELPH, ONTARIO, SENDS 
out its 1920-1921 catalog of “Partridge Rubber Footwear,” pro- 
fusely illustrated in color, showing its many lines of boots and 
shoes for lumbermen and fishermen, for sports and for city wear. 

“RUBBER,” A HANDY LITTLE MAGAZINE OF BOILED-DOWN INFORMA- 
tion on rubber engineering and production, edited by Thomas P. 
Hallock and Charles C. Lynde (The Trade Press Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio), in the May number has an illustrated article by 
Mr. Lynde on overhead handling of tire molds, followed by 
other articles of rubber interest. 

“THE STRONGHOLD,” THE NEW MONTHLY PUBLICATION OF THE 
Rubber Products Co., Barberton, Ohio, is given over chiefly to 
factory news and to matters of interest to the employes. It con- 
tains some clever verse. 

IN THE APRIL ISSUE OF THE “Coton TRADE JOURNAL” APPEARS AN 
article by Frederic Dannerth, Ph. D., entitled “Coal-Tar Prod- 
ucts Used in Rubber Industry.” Dr. Dannerth lists eleven dif- 
ferent coal-tar products used in rubber manufacture, and then 
discusses at some length the following topics: Formation of 
colored diazo compounds in rubber mixings; thinners for rubber 
compounds; porosity correctives; a coagulant for rubber latex; 
accelerators of vulcanization; industrial research on accelera- 
tors; influence of amino accelerators on health; devulcanizing 
agents; reclaiming waste rubber; black pigment for coloring 
compounds, and softening waste rubber. 

“PRIMROSE,” EDITED BY P. CAREL WIJNAND, THE FIRST RUBBER 
periodical in Holland, bids farewell to its readers in the mid-April 
number, as it is obliged to suspend publication on account of 
the increased demands of compositors and printers for higher 
wages, as well as because of the high prices for paper and other 
materials. It has been a valuable, original, and artistic paper in 
the seven years of its existence. 

THE Internationale Vereeniging voor de Rubber-Cultuur in 
Nederlandsch-Indie (International Association for Rubber Grow- 
ing in the Dutch East Indies), of Amsterdam, issues its sixth 
yearly report, for 1919, in Dutch and in English. Besides de- 
scribing the activities of the society, the report discusses the 
labor difficulties in Java and Sumatra and the proposed export 
duty on rubber, and gives some interesting statistics on rubber 
production. 





THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 


“THE PREPARATION AND VULCANIZATION OF PLANTATION 
Para Rubber.” (D. Van Nostrand Co., 25 Park Place, New York City.) 
HIS encyclopedic collection of articles on rubber by B. J. 
Eaton, J. Grantham and F. W. Day, the practical chemists of 

the Agricultural Department of the Federated Malay States, is 






: 
\ 
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becoming hard to get, as its value has been recognized by rubber 


men everywhere. The book was reviewed in THe INDIA RUBBER 


Wor.p February 1, 1919; the substance of the information it con- 


tains has been noted in these columns as the articles first appeared. 


CANADIAN TRADE INDEX, 1920-1921 (THE CANADIAN MANU- 
facturers’ Association, Inc., Toronto, Canada.) (Cloth, large octavo, 
10% by inches, 832 pages and map.) 

This trade index, the only one of its kind for Canada, is 


divided into three parts, and in a limited number of copies into 


four First comes an alphabetical list, giving the name and 
address of every manufacturer in the Dominion and comprising 
9,500 firms. Next comes the classified list of Canadian manu- 


factures, comprising 8,445 items, with the names of the manu- 


facturers. Following is the list in the French language of all 


these manufactured articles, with references to the number under 


which the English information and the manufacturers’ names 


appear. In the limited edition a similar list in Spanish follows 
the French catalog. An excellent, official map of the Dominion 
of Canada, showing the transportation facilities, the trade routes 
resources of the various districts, is enclosed. 


and the natural 


The 


business 


index is indispensable to those who desire Canadian 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM OUR READERS. 
EAST AFRICAN RUBBER POSSIBILITIES. 


To THE Epitor 


D' \R SIR:—At the present time, when there is such a 
large demand for rubber goods, it becomes a matter of 
importance for those concerns engaged in the 


paramount 
to endeavor to obtain sufficient supplies of 


rubber industry 


raw material in order to cope with the increasing demand 


for manufactured rubber goods 
rhe writer, who campaigned in German East Africa with 
regiment, is of the opinion that the former 


valuable addition to the exist- 


a British native 


German colony would make a 


ing sources of crude rubber obtainable by American manu- 


facturers. Already the vacated rubber plantations of former 


German owners have been taken up by other planters, and 


given to Great Britain to govern this terri 


affect the 


as the mandate 


tory should not “open door” policy in regard to 
trade and commerce with other countries, it should furnish 


the American rubber industry with the opportunity to tap 


these new resources and further increase the supply of crude 


material 


It was further noticed that a large amount of rubber was 


growmg in Portuguese East Africa, especially in the Lugella 


district, 


exceptionally large under rubber 
by the 


where tracts were 


which it is believed were owned Lu- 


under rubber cultivation 


cultivation and 


gella Company. Large areas were 


through the adminis- 


Native 


also observed while passing territory 


tered by the Mozambique Company is abun- 


labor 


dant and the cost on the plantations is of negligible im- 


portance, as in many cases natives are paid in calico and 


food. 

rhe writer, who is not connected with the rubber industry 
East 
prove 


in any way, is merely stating what he has seen in 


\frica and would be 
than 


satisfied if his observations may 


of more passing interest to rubber manufacturers and 


possibly worthy of investigation It would undoubtedly be 


\merican manufacturers to get in touch 
Africa, 


a sound project for 
more especially in the vast 
East Africa, ag- 
to obtain a portion of the 


with new planters in East 


territory formerly known as German and 


efforts 
rubber crops of that country 


gressive ought to be made 


as soon as they become ready 
for marketing 

Joun NELSON, 
African Rifles. 


Ex-Sergeant, King’s 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


IN MEMORY OF A GREAT FRENCH AVIATOR. 

To THE EpITor: 

EAR SIR: It is a year ago that the famous aviator, Jules 

Védrines, met his death in trying to accomplish his first 
voyage by airplane from Paris to Rome. He was popular 
throughout the world for his audacity, courage, and his ex- 
ceptional qualities, and he was one of the most active and best 
mechanics in the victory of the air. 

Jules Védrines has left his old mother, aged 71, his widow, 
and four children aged 10, 8, 7, and 5, and it is for their help 
that a committee has been formed which is patronized by mem- 
bers of the French Government and the notability of all the 
large nations, in order to provide for the needs of the family 
and to erect a monument in the place from which the celebrated 
aviator started his tragic flight. 

The headquarters of the committee for subscriptions to the 
monument of Jules Védrines, is at 93 boulevard Beaumarchais, 
Paris. The subscriptions are to be addressed to the treasurer, 
Monsieur Georges Labastie, 7 Place de la Bastille (Paris IV-), 
France. 

ComiITE pe SouscripTion AU MONUMENT A LA 
MEMOIRE DE L’AVIATEUR JULES VEDRINES. 
THE OBITUARY RECORD. 

FOUNDER OF THE McGRAW TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
i. in C. McGraw, founder and for ten years president of The 
McGraw Tire & Rubber Co. of Cleveland and East Palestine, 
Point View, Miami, Florida, 
on May 24, after 
sev- 
eral Mr. 
McGraw was born 
in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, in 
1858, and became 
a member of the 
firm of J. A. Mc- 


Brothers, 


Ohio, died at his southern home, 


an illness of 
months. 


Graw 
who were pioneers 
in the rubber roof- 
ing business, at the 
age of 23, engag- 
ing in brick mak- 
real 
hotel 


ing and the 
estate and 
business. 
In 1908 he se- 
cured the patent 
rights in the “ver- 
fabric thread 
and in the 


tical 
tire,” 
following year de- 
build a 
This started by making eight tires 





Epowin C. McGraw. 

cided to 

tire plant at East Palestine. 
a day; by 1919 its output was 5,000 tires and 6,000 tubes daily. 
It now manufactures only high grade tires, the McGraw fabric, 
cord and solid tires with the 5,000 mile guaranty. Mr. McGraw 
was also president of the Fidelity Trust & Mortgage Co. and a 
Fidelity Bank and Trust Co. of Miami. He 
leaves his widow, a son, R. W. McGraw, and a daughter, Mrs. 


W. McGraw, Jr. 


director of the 


John Morgan, and also one brother, 


ERECTING ENGINEER FOR HUNTER DRY KILN CO. 
Robert I. Monroe, erecting engineer for The Hunter Dry Kiln 
Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, died suddenly of heart disease Satur- 
day, June 19, 1920, at his home in Indianapolis. Mr. Monroe 
became associated with the Hunter Dry Kiln Company shortly 
after its incorporation and, acting in the capacity of erecting 
engineer, had occasion to visit many of the well-known rubber 
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factories where he made numerous warm friends who appre- 
ciated his trustworthiness and strong personality. Mr. Monroe 
was thirty-seven years of age. His widow and four children 


survive him. 


WAS NOT A CHRONOLOGICAL REFERENCE. 

Our good friend, the learned editor of the “Bulletin de l’Asso- 
ciation des Planteurs de Caoutchouc,’ thus comments upon a 
recent article: 

“The very distinguished director of The India Rub- 
ber World, Mr. Henry C. Pearson, in telling the history 
of plantation rubber in the December number of that 
review writes: ‘When the automobile industry entered 
on its glorious career, the demand for rubber was such 
that it rose from its normal price of $1.25 to $3.00 a 
pound. The dividends thus obtained from the rubber 
estates—200 and 300 per cent—excited the British cap- 
italists, then in a less degree the Dutch and the Bel- 
gians, and the “Rubber Fever” began.’ Our estimable 
confrére rather mixes up dates. In our pamphlet, ‘Les 
intéréts Belges dans les Sociétés de Caoutchouc en 
Malaisie et au Congo,’ published at the end of 1919, we 
told that the Belgians had become interested in rub- 
ber plantations as early as 1887 by creating the syndi- 
cate of Malaysia. All this before the ‘Rubber Craze’ 
of which Mr. Pearson speaks.” 

We hasten to acknowledge that our friendly critic is right 
regarding the early appreciation on the part of the Belgians of 
the value of Hevea planting in the Far East. It was not the 
intention to seem to contradict this. The point was that the 
majority of the plantations installed during the rubber craze 
were financed by the British. To this we believe our amiable 
confrére will agree. (THE Epitor.) 


DETERMINATION OF THE SOFTENING OF 
PLASTIC MATERIALS.’ 


I" HAS long been customary to compare plastic materials by 


such tests as melting point, twisting point, penetration, etc. 
These tests are valuable, but are not easily reproduceable and 
do not give any indication of the various changes taking place un- 
der heat. [It is for this reason that the following method has 
been adopted. 

The instrument used for carrying out this test was the Widney 
Resiliometer, illustrated in Fig. 1, which was adapted so that 
-inch diameter, the weight, I, 


The metal base, D, 


with a presser foot, C, of gave 
a pressure of 200 pounds per square inch. 
was replaced by ebonite, in order that loss of heat through cen- 
duction should be as little as possible. The large dial, A, is 
graduated in 100 divisions, each 1/1000-inch, so that 
tion of the larger pointer or hand is equivalent to an elevation of 


When the material is more 


me revolu- 


1/10-inch travel by the presser foot. 
than 1/10-inch thick the hand will revolve more than once around 
the dial, the number of revolutions being indicated on the small 
dial B. 

The operations are as follows: the thickness is first determined 


by placing the sample between C and D, the normal thickness 


being read off on the dial. The spring-catch, E, is now released, 
holding the weight, I, and the quadrant, F, 
the pressure is put on the upper end of presser foot, G, at the 


This forces the foot into the material until it reaches 


allowed to swing until 


top of dial. 
the limits of compression as the result of the weight applied. The 
reading on the dial at that time is taken and compared with the 
normal or original thickness. For example, a sample having a 
normal thickness of 100 mils. (one mil. = 1/1000-inch) gave a 

“The Softening of Plastic Materials Determined by the Widney Resiliom 
eter and Expressed Graphically By Alan Speedy. “Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry,” January 31, 1920 


reading at 200 pounds per square inch of 25, namely at this pres- 
sure the material would show a compression of 25 per cent. 


Q 


A sample of convenient 





testing is 2.5- 
inches by 0.5-inch by 
0.100-inch thick and is 
obtainable by aid 


size for 








easily 
of a small mold, the 


shape of the sample per- 








mitting several tests to 


be determined throughout 





its length. 


‘SOFTENING’ THE’ TEST 
PIECE. 


The test piece, which 
should be molded about 
twelve hours before test- 
ing, is placed in water at 
lower, 





60 degrees F. or 











depending on the sample, 


and maintained at the re- Fic. 1, 
quired temperature for a A, Dirac. B, Revotution Counting Dtar. 
few minutes to ensure C, Presser Foot. D, Base. E, Sprinc 
. . Catc y Ov: nt. G, Upper E: 
that the sample is uni- atcH. F, Qt rey» on Urrer Exp oF 
ze ‘ Presser Foor. H, TraNnsMIssion PLUNGER, 
formly heated through- I, Weicur. K, Toornep Pivor. 
out. It is then quickly 


taken out, its compression taken and replaced in the bath, the 
temperature of which is then raised at the rate of about 4 de- 
grees F. a minute to the next reading, the sample being tested at 
every 10 degrees F, 


Pressure:200lb.per sq.in Degrees Fahrenheit 
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When dealing with complex substances which have no definite 
constant, the value of these curves will be at once apparent. The 
author has found the curves most instructive and of great as- 
sistance in controlling running batches of material. 


THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION ELECTS NEW MEMBERS. 

The Merchants’ Association, New York City, on june 21, 1920, 
elected to membership the following individuals of interest to the 
rubber and allied Edward C. Beard, 106 Duane 
New York City, assistant treasurer of The Beacon Falls Rubber 
Shoe Co., Inc., Beacon Falls, Connecticut; Frank Waldo, E. M. 
and F. Waldo, 11 Broadway, New York City, manufacturers and 
importers of dry colors for the rubber and allied trades; B. L. 
Atwater, 1889 Metropolitan avenue, Brooklyn, New York, vice- 
president of William Wrigley, Jr., Co., 
manutacturer. 


trades: street, 


Brooklyn, chewing gum 
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STORAGE BATTERY DEVELOPMENT ON THE 
PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Special Correspondence 


the rapid and extensive distribution of automobiles 


UST as 
J on the Pacific Coast has within a few years resulted in the 


establishment in this section of branch factories to supply the 
urgent demand for cars, and has latterly stimulated the interest 
of enterprising tire makers in the trade possibilities of the 
Coast, with the resultant creation of an industry here that has 
already assumed huge proportions, so the widespread and ever 
increasing use of motor cars in the territory between the Rockies 
and the western boundary of the United States has proved a 


powerful spur to the sale and production in this section of that 
automobile essential—the hard, rubber-celled storage battery 


Up to within a comparatively recent date, all the batteries 
used on cars west of the Rocl ime from the East and Mid- 
West; but now, while the older companies, through about 250 
well-equipped service and replacement stations on the Coast, are 
holding their own very well, considerable inroads are being made 
into the field by some ten aggressive concerns that started here 
but a short time ago to manufacture electrical accumulators, 
many of the latter comparing well in efficiency with the products 
of the bigger and older factories nearer the Atlantic seaboard 
Not only do these “youngsters” expect to get a considerable 
share of the Coast business, but they are also contending for a 
fair portion of the $120,000,000 worth of battery replacements 


which, it is estimated, will be the nation’s need in 1920. 


Some idea of the opportunities for battery men on the Coast 
December 31, 1919, there 


(including 


that on 
were California 493,463 
trucks), in Oregon 83,332, and in Washington 164,080; or a total 
of 740,875 for the But as the Pacific 
coast territory is ordinarily held to includes all the states quite 
west of the Rockies, Idaho should be added with 42,271, Nevada 
with 9,305, Arizona with 28,979, and Utah with 34,749; or a total 
for those four states of 115,304, which, added to the 740,875 in 
the first three states named, would make a grand total of 856,179 


may be gleaned from the fact 


registered in automobiles 


states bordering the Pacific 


automobiles registered at the beginning of this year in the Pacific 
slope states. Experts in the trade figure that there has been an 
increase of at least 10 per cent since the date given, which would 
bring the total number of motor cars now in use in the territory 
named up to 941,747, as compared with an estimated present total 
in the entire United States of fully 8,000,000, the actual registra- 
tion on March 1, 1920, having been computed by the Automobile 
Club of Southern as being 7,718,020. 


It might be added that no small impetus has been given to the 


California 
storage battery business on the Pacific slope, as well as through- 
out the entire country, by the decision of the makers of the most 
popular low-priced cars in the United States to add to their 
1920 models a complete electric lighting and starting equipment, 
and that new laws in many of the states now insist on motorists 
having lights that can be given efficiently only by means of storage 
batteries 

But 
and ignition on gasoline automobiles 


storage batteries are used not only fer lighting, starting, 
They are needed in ever- 
increasing quantities for propeling and lighting electric motor 
cars, for lighting and starting airplanes, launches, and fishing 
boats, for isolated house-lighting stations, for steam railroad 
switchwork and signaling (two being used on every block tower), 
for lighting steam railroad trains, for lighting street railway cars 
and for propulsion on many lines, for lighting ocean-going ships, 
for operating railroad and other draw-bridges, for numerous sub- 
marine boat needs, for starting and igniting stationary gas en- 


service, for mine- 


in radio and telephone 


alarm mine locomotives, for 


gines, for fire 
workers’ 
work 
largely used in electric power and lighting stations for regulating 
the load, absorbing the surplus production of current when the 


headlights, for blasting, and 


So, too, “stand-by” and “booster” storage batteries 


are 


demand is light and releasing it when the demand is extra heavy, 
for equalizing momentary fluctuations due to irregular running 
of generators, for regulating voltage in certain classes of service, 
for controlling current supply on long feeders of street railway 
lines, and for emergency service, providing, as it were, a reser- 
voir of energy to avert a complete shut-down of a station in the 
event of accident. One of the many recent minor applications of 
a storage battery is in connection with the propulsion of row- 
the small gasoline engines much used for that purpose 


by electric batteries. 


boats, 
being supplanted 

Not content with merely merchandising and supplying service, 
the leading manufacturers of storage batteries on the Coast are 
carrying on considerable research work which they believe will 
result in increased efficiency and greater usefulness of an elec- 
trical device that is second in importance only to the dynamo 
itself, and that has even a much larger range of utility than the 
linked. 
made the hard rubber cells quite as light as the inclosing wooden 


electrical generator to which it is invariably Having 
ase, they are now trying to reduce the weight of the lead plates 
and to reduce the bulk of the acid fluid or electrolyte without 
lessening the amperage or current quantity to make the perforated 
hard rubber separators used between the plates in certain types 
f batteries even more “porous” without loss in rigidity, to auto- 
matically c overcharge and overheating; and particularly 
are the experimenters endeavoring to overcome one of the great- 
est drawbacks of the storage battery—the long period of charging 
cells at stations, usually averaging from twelve to sixteen hours, 
and which period is always in direct ratio to the swiftness with 
vhich the battery has been discharged. , 


LIGHT AND CALCINED MAGNESIA. 

Magnesia is an ingredient very commonly used in vulcanization, 
where it acts as the best mineral accelerator. It comes in two 
These varieties in the dry state have 
very different volumes, but their specific gravities determined in 
The greater relative vol- 
ume of light magnesia is not due to a finer state of pulverization 
than that of heavy magnesia. Its greater volume and apparent 
lighter gravity is due to its special structure which is little known 
to rubber workers and upon which too much emphasis cannot 
be placed, as all the qualities of the light form of magnesia are 
dependent on this particular feature of its structure. 

To give a simple idea of the difference existing between two 


forms, light and calcined. 


paraffine oil are practically the same. 


materials of different volumes, conceive one as a sphere and the 
other as a cylinder. A thousand spheres will occupy in any re- 
ceptacle less space than a thousand cylinders of identically the 
same volume. One may thus liken a molecule of heavy magnesia 
to a sphere and a molecule of light magnesia to a cylinder. If 
these spheres and cylinders are placed in paraffine oil they will 
displace equal volumes. Thus, 100 grams of light magnesia oc- 
cupies 763, cc. in a graduated flask while 100 grams of heavy 
magnesia occupies only 141 cc. If of two graduated flasks, each 
containing 100 cc. of paraffine oil, one adds equal weights of light 
magnesia to one and heavy magnesia to the other, then heats 
the flasks till all the air adhering to the particles of the mag- 
nesia has been expelled, it will be found on cooling that in the 
flask containing the heavy magnesia the volume occupied by the 
oxide is 129 cc. and in that containing the light magnesia the 
volume occupied by the oxide is 131 cc. Both volumes are prac- 
tically the same and the marked difference of apparent volumes 
which exists between the two magnesias is due entirely to the 
occluded air which is different for each one. 





THE AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS IN BRITISH MALAYA IS LARGELY IN 
American hands. Large stocks of parts and tires are kept and 
one firm maintains repair shops and sales rooms in Singapore, 
Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh and Penang. . 
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News of the American Rubber Industry. 


DIVIDENDS. 

HE American Chicle Co., New York City, has declared its 
¢ regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent, pay- 
on preferred stock of record June 19, 1920. 

The American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., New York City 
and St. Missouri, has declared a dividend of $1.50 per 


share, payable August 2 on preferred stock of record July 15, 1920. 


able July 1, 
Louis, 


The Apsley Rubber Co., Hudson, Massachusetts, has declared 
its semi-annual dividend of three and one-half per cent, payable 
July 1 on preferred stock of record June 26, 1920. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, 
declared its quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent, payable July 1 on preferred stock of record June 20, 1920. 


Illinois, has 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (incorporated), Wilmington, 
Delaware, has declared a dividend of one and one-half per cent 
on its debenture stock, payable July 20 on stock of record July 
10; also a quarterly dividend of four and one-half per cent and 
a stock dividend of $2.50 a share, both payable June 15 on stock 
of record May 28, 1920. 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Falls, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share on its stock 
which has a par value of $25, payable July 1 on stock of 
This is the second dividend, the first having 


Chicopee Massachusetts, has 


record June 15. 
been paid three months ago. 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share, payable July 1 on first pre- 


The company has also declared a 


ferred stock of record June 15, 1920. 

The Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., New York City, has 
declared a stock dividend of 10 per cent, payable July 1 on stock 
of record June 30, 1920, being the second 10 per cent stock 
dividend declared this year. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has declared 
a stock dividend of 150 per cent, to be paid from an accumulated 
surplus of $43,000,000. 

The Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., Inc., Yonkers, New York, 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 37% cents on outstanding 
stock of no par value, payable July 1 on stock of record June 20, 
1920. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York City, has declared 
a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share, payable July 1 on its 
six per cent preferred stock of record June 15, 1920. 

The Keystone Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., New York City, has 
declared its quarterly dividend of three per cent, payable July 1 
on stock of record June 15, 1920. 

The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland and East Pales- 
tine, Ohio, has declared a quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent, payable July 1 on preferred stock of record 
June 20, 1920. 

The Madison Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., New York City and 
Buffalo, New York, has declared dividend No. 3, of 2 per cent, 
payable July 1 on preferred stock of record June 25, 1920. 

The Martin Tire Corporation, 903 Sixth avenue, New York 
City, formerly The Triplex Tire Corporation, on March 10, 


1920, declared a four per cent semi-annual dividend, payable 
March 20. 
The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, has 


declared dividends of one and three-quarters and one and one- 
half per cent, respectively, on preferred and common stock of 
record June 15, payable June 30, 1920. 

The Salmon Falls Manufacturing Co., Boston, Massachusetts, 
declared a quarterly dividend of two and one-half per cent, 
payable June 1 on stock of record May 17, 1920. 


The United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Boston, Massachu- 


setts, has declared the following dividends: one and one-half 
per cent on preferred capital stock; $1.50 per share on common 
1920. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

The following financial statement of The Mason Tire & Rubber 
Co., Kent, Ohio, reflects the absorption of The Mason Cotton 
Fabrics Co., and the profit and loss statement shows net profits 
for the six months, amounting to $689,000, that are three times 
as great as for the entire preceding twelve months. 

Earnings of the newly-acquired textile division do not show 
as heavily as they will later in the year as that division has been 


in operation only a short time. 


Balance Sheet, April 30, 1920, 


ASSETS. 

Current: 
Cash balances 
Accounts and 
mdse ee 
Less reserves 


ere ee $803,919.58 
netes receivable, 
$998,776.56 
50,739.94 
948,036.62 
85,112.00 
— $1,837,068.20 


Accounts receivable, stock. 

Inventories: 
Finished goods at factory and branches.... 
Work in process ° 


Raw material and 


$1,065,499.11 
109,773.84 
1,070,381.07 
— — 2,245,654.02 


supplies. . 


Miscellaneous investments 104,500.00 
*ixed: 
Real estate, buildings, et-... $1,193,941.35 


Machinery and equipment. . 1,253,466.67 
$2,447,408.02 
92,339.50 


2,355,068.52 
Deferred charges: 
Miscellaneous 


wets - 133,826.59 
Good will, trade marks, etc 


$2.169,121.84 


Less capital surplus 840,463.75 
‘ 1,328,658.09 
$8,004,775.42 

LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
Current: 

Accounts and bills payable ete eaves $405,228.17 

Accrued taxes and expenses............ 50,098.64 
ae $455,326.81 
7% serial gold notes........ 750,000.00 


Reserves: 
For income taxes.......... 
For tire adjustments....... 
Miscellaneous 


$19,651.30 
76,193.11 
22,924.78 


118,769.19 


( apital: 


Soe SUNUIRE GOR sy 665: icic eccccadscesnwes $5,185,620.00 
Commecn stot AY... cece scccccs 500,000.00 
Ses Se WE © wd nr acer soecen deaweves 


343,521.25 
= - 6,029,141.25 
Surplus: 
Auditor’s balance November 1, 1919.. 51 
Income tax and other adjustments........... 32,581.57 
Profits for half year........ 689,479.02 


$767,732.10 


WR bbnécansend aces seuds aa Jedeeeas 
i Ce a on dnk wnt $102,481.11 
Less adjustments ......... 13,712.82 


— - 116,193.93 


651,538.17 


$8,004,775.42 


Contingert liability on trade acceptances discounted $1,254,713.85. 


Prorit AND Loss StaTEMENT, S1x Montus Enpep Aprit 30, 1920. 


SS Oe a a i Sih eee Je ikcw ic ecbadsenses $3,454,586.89 
Less discounts, returns and corrections.... 425,1 


NN hn cn enki cies ae Ons aves bean dee eden $3,029,465.81 


Less cost of goods sold. és ; bas oensebeneke ¥>.e 605865 eR eek ee 2,013,350.35 

Gross profit a ceebska ease TertesTre re Te $1,016,115.46 
Less selling and administrative expenses...........-.ese00. 554,567.08 
Pe I Bo rey OY ee eee rie cae ae $461,548.38 
Textile division, profit, material sales................e0ee0: 227,930.64 
Bebe, mek oren: Bot tie MA oni inci vaccines sexerbe ben $689,479.02 
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New York, at a special 
capital stock 


The General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


meeting of its stockholders, voted to increase the 
from $125,000,000 to $175,000,000 in order to obtain additional 
working capital from time to time 

lire & 


cent 


has offered 


Akron, Ohio, 
preferred stock and $10,- 


[The Goodyear Rubber Co., 


$20,000,000 seven pet cumulative 


00,000 common stock. With this new financing the company 
will have outstanding $66,844,100 of preferred and $61,890,000 
of common stock. The total net assets of the company from the 
valance sheet as of April 30, 1920, amounted to more than 
$115,000,000. The good will, patents, trade rights and trade 
names are capitalized at $1, although the management believes 


that these are the valuable assets of the Business 
May 1, 1920, 
1 } S 


same period by 59.3 per 


most company. 


hat of the preced- 


An estimate 


exceeded t 


for the six months t 


year for the cent 
earnings for fiscal 
$30,000,000. Total 


this year will approximate $225,000,000 as compared 


operation indicates net 
1920, 


vased on six months 


vear ended October 30, approximating 
business for 


$168,000,000 in the 
The American Rubber & 
$600,000 worth of 


with preceding fiscal year 
Ohio, 


pre ferred stock to provide 





Akron, has announced 
the issuance of 
capital for expansion 


Rubber Co. has already earned two-thirds as much 


as for all of 1919 and by midsummer will probably have passed 
the $5,000,000 mark. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
urgh, Pennsylvania, has issued its annual report for the year 
ended March 31, 1920. The gt rnings show sales billed 
amounting to $136,052,091.63 with a net manufacturing profit 


f $15,079,830.10, while the net income available for dividends 
ind other purposes amounts to $15,206,341.27. The surplus for 
the year was $43,435,763.55, being an increase of $7,488,031.25 
over the surplus for the yea Dividends at the rate of 
eight per cent per annum were declared quarterly throughout 


the year. 





The New Jersey Zinc Co., Inc., New York City, a New jersey 
corporation, has filed with the Secretary of State at Trenton a 
certificate increasing its capital stock from $35,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000, consisting of 500,000 shares at $100 par value 

NEW INCORPORATIONS 

Ackurate Rubber Co., Inc., June 5 (New Jersey), $100,000 
Ackerman, 8&5 Clinton avenue; J. Swenson, 664 Main avenue - * 
Swenson, 189 Madison avenue—all of Clifton, New yerees Principal 
office, 85 Clinton avenue. Clifton, New Jersey Agent in charge, C. V 
Ackerman To manufacture, buy and sell tape, wrappings, etc., for in- 
sulatir® purposes, and rubber comp« ds and substitutes 

Acme Auto Supply Co., Inc., June 10 (New York), $5,000. M. Trachten- 


Brooklyn; H. and E. Weinstein, both of 
York. To do auto tire 


Second 
New 


berg, 237 South 
102 Chambers street, 
business 


street, 


York City, both in New 


Allweather Top & Body Co., Inc., The, March 17 (New York), $500,000. 
1. W. Hayes, president and ge neral manager; H nderson, vice-president; 
Cc. E. Mellen, secretary; F. Caley, treasurer \. R. Davis, director. Prin- 
cipal office, 6545 Carnegic avenue, Cleveland, Ohio To manufacture “‘All- 
weather” auto top 

Ambuhl Teitsch-Chofflet Rubber Co., Inc Tune 11 (New York), $3,000 
R. Ambuhl, 40 Spring avenue; M. Teitsch, 470 Second street. both of 
Troy: A. Chofflet, Green Island—both in New York Principal office, Green 
Island, New York. To manufacture rubber tires and rubber goods. 

Anheir Rubber Co... May 27 (Delaware), $500,000 R. Thistle; A. R. 
Myers J. Gorman all of New York 

B. B. Truck Tire Corn., June 11 (New York), $25,000. E. Page; M 
Meggers; D. J. Fitzsimons—all of 777 Pedfcrd avenue, Soctive, ‘New 
York. Principal office, Brooklyn, New York 

Rergen Rubber Co., May 14 (New Jersey), $100,000. C. F. Teigeler, 


president; J. R. Flanagan, vice-president and sales manager; A. J. Teigeler, 


secretary; H. L. Teigeler, treasurer Principal office, 42 Paterson avenue, 
East Rutherford, New Jersey To manufacture inner tubes 

Common-Sense Suspender Co., Inc., Tune 2 (New York), $15,000. L. B. 
Keegan: T. Arter i M. St. Johr ull of Ithaca, New York. Principal 
Wfice, Ithaca, New York To manufacture elastic goods 

Consolidated Rubber Corp May 4 (New York), $5,000,000 > a 
and E. W. Whiting: J] Stang—all of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Cord Tire Corp., May 12 (Delaware), $1,000,001 Croteau; M. J 
Bruce; S. E. Dill—all of Wilmington, Delaware To deal in crude and 
manufactured rubber and articles made of rubber 

Corkhill-Falk Co., Inc., May 20 (New York). $10,000 S. A. and G. H 
Corkhill, both of 185 Raines Park; B. Falk. 238 Alameda street—both of 
Rochester, New York Principal office, Rochester, New Yerk To do an 
iuto tire business 

DuBeis Rubber & Tube Co.. February 5 (Tennessee). $100,000 J. D 
Du Bois, president; L. H. Lightfoot, vice-president; P. B. Whitaker, secre 
tary and treasurer; M. N. Whitaker, J. A. Stith, directors Principal office, 
315 Velunteer State Life Building. Ch mer oenee ga, -“nnessee To manu- 
facture a compression inner tube, al automobile casings. 


(New York), $250,000. F. R. 
Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


Jersey), $150,000. 
Doremus, 170 
office, 20 
Ferry. To 


Empire 
Hansell; | Pimm; E 
vania. To manufacture tires and tubes 

Eureka Tire Rebnilding Co., The, 
H. C. Ferry; 1. G. Mercer, both of 327 
Bloomfield avenue—both of Passaic, 
Howe avenue, Passaic, New Jersey 
manufacture, repair, rebuild tires and all other rubber goods. 

Goddard Rubber Co., March 24 (Wisconsin), $10,000. D. W. E., D. C., 
S. H. Goddard Principal office, Watertown, Wisconsin. To manufacture, 
buy and sell all kinds of vubber or composition goods. 

Harloe Tire Co., May 21 (Delaware), $500,000 N 
Delaware; M. Harloe, Winchester; N. King, Clifton 
ginia lo manufacture automobile tires. 

India Tire Co., May 18 (Missouri), $100,000. F. E. McLarty, 


Rubber Products Corp., May 24 
V N MacFarland all of 
June 9 (New 
Paulison avenue; J. 

New Jersey. Principal 

Agent in charge, H. C. 


Bu itler, 
Station, 


Wilmington, 
both in Vir- 


president; 
. & 


G. T. Lownsbery, vice-president; H. Holzhauer, vice-president; 
Brown, secretary and treasurer Offices at Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Dallas, Texas To distribute India tires and tubes 

Kleistone Rub ber Co., Inc., April 12 (Massachusetts), $200,000. G. 


Buchanan, both cf 55 Congress street; E. H. Bell, 31 State 


Marsh; M. 


street—both in Boston, Massachusetts. Principal office, Boston, Massachu- 
setts To manufacture and dea! in boots, shoes, rubbers, soles, heels and 
other parts of rubber boots and shoes, together with articles of any kind 
made wholly or partially of rubber 

eatherman Tire & Rubber Co., March 19 (Washington), $2,000,000. 
R. H. Huntoon, Seattle, Washington. Principal office, ‘Seattle, Washing- 
ton To manufacture, buy, sell, import, export and generally deal in 


rubber and all goods of which rubber torms a part. ‘ 

Lehigh Tire & Supply Corp., June 3 (New York), $1,000. W. C. 
Murphy; D. C. Brewster; H. S. Evans—all of 40 Cedar street, New York 
tires and auto 


City Principal office, Brooklyn, New York. To deal in 
supplies. 

Long Island Tire Co. of New York, Inc., June 12 (New York), $10,- 
000. A. Samuels, 121 Ellery street; I. Betchley, 692 Hancock street; M. 
Hershkowitz, 61 Stuyvesant avent all f Brooklyn, New York Prin- 
cipal office, Brooklyn, New York “To manufacture tires. 

Lorimer Manufacturing Co., Inc April 3 ew York), $3,000 A. 
Levy P. Smolar ( fennitt—all of 111 Broadwav. New York City. 
To manufacture articles of glass, amber, ivory, celluloid, rubber, etc. 

Majestic Sales Cory | 9 (New York). $10,00( R. H. Syfers; 
E. B. Oscars, both of tadianapolis, Indiana; G. W. Chapman, Woodward 
Hotel, New York City. To manufacture tires and rubber goods. 

(New York), $20,000.. N. G. 


Manhattan Garter Co., Inc., June 11 





Kirschen- 

















Englehardt, of 2116 84th street, Brooklyn, New York; M. 
l 1, Elizabethport, New Jersey. To manufacture garters,” suspenders, 
et 
McWade Tire & Rubber Co., The, March 31 (Ohio), $5,000,000. J. H. 
McWade, president; C. C. Cox, H. G. Vincent, cretary 
d treasurer Principal office Oh I manufacture cas- 
i ind t s 
Page Truck Tire Corp., J 14 $25,000. E. Page; M. 
Megeg D. J. Fitzsimons of 7 avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York Principal office, Brooklyn, New fo manufacture auto t . 
Passaic Rubber Co., May 6 (New } $100,000. H. C. Mathey; 
J. W. Partingt W. Greengrass—all of Passaic, New Jersey. Principal 
office, 625 Main avenue, Passaic, New Jersey Agent in charge, W. 
Greengrass. To buy, sell and manufacture mechanical rubber goods and 





kind and description. 
Wire Co., April 29 eer $250,000. 
Lilley; E. Kippak; both of Philadelphia— 


ilating tapes, of every 
Pl iladelphia Insulated 
R. Topley, Llanerch; W. 


both in Pennsylvania. | Principal office, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. To 
manufacture insulated wire. 
ality Rubber Co., March 27 (New Jersey), $20,000 M. Mandel; 





R. Studt; L. Kozma; S. Mandel; S. C. VanCleef—all - New Brunswick, 
New Jersey Agent in charge. S. C. VanCleef. To manufacture, buy, sell, 
produce and deal in crude, refined and manufactured ral ber, gutta percha, 
chicle Para and other gums, etc. 

Queens Scrap Rubber Co., Inc., June 10 (New York), $10,000. N. Ked 
del, 706 Riverside Drive; F. Fischer, 309 Broadway; R. Forman, 145 
West 117th street—all in New York City. To manufacture scrap rub- 
ber and tires. 

Royal Tire & Rubber Co., May 25 (Massachusetts), $50,000. L. S. 
Taylor, Lynnfield; J. L. Layne, 16 March avenue, West Roxbury; W. G. 
Burns, 80 Columbia Road, Dorchester—all in Massachusetts. Principal 
office, Boston, Massachusetts. To manufacture and deal in tires for auto- 


mobiles. 


Simonsen-Denker, Inc., June 1 (New York), $10,000. P. H. Simonsen, 
president; H. A. Vieu, vice-president; W. L. Denker, secretary and treas- 
urer. Principal office, 561 Washington street, New York City. To sell 
Republic tires. 

Standard Tire Stores €o., Inc.. June 4 (New York), $200,000. M. 
Cohen, 1845 Seventh avenue; A. Jaffe, 2126 Vyse avenue; J. Nemerow, 


362 Fifth avenue—all of New York City. 
Sullivan & Sons Shoe Co., J. E., May 6 (New Jersey), $500,000. C. R. 
Allen; E. M. Hudson; I. M. Strang—all of 317 Market street, Camden, 


New Jersey. Principal office, 317 Market street, Camden, New Jersey. To 
manufacture, buy, sell boots, shoes, rubbers. etc. 
Superior Vulcanizing Works, Inc., June 16 (New York), $12,000. C. 


A. Christian, 
Principal office, Buffalo, 


H. May, 1530 Main street; H. Groegor, 1526 Main street; J. 
206 Oxford avenue—all of Buffalo, —_ York. 


New York. To do tire repair work, et 

Tire Mould Corp., May 22 (New York), $20,000. S. I. Prager, 100 St. 
Nicholas avenue: | A. Stramss, 522 West 157th street, both of New York 
City; R. R. Garfield, 2950 West 32nd street, Brooklyn, both in New York. 
To manufacture tires and tire moulds. 

Tire Rebuilding Co., Inc., May 28 (New Jersey), $50,000. C. P. 


Kynzmarn. president: E. J. Fendl, secretary and treasurer Princinval 
office, 1110 Elizabeth avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. To rebuild, vulcanize 
and repair tires and tubes. 

United Tire Stores Co., May 5 (New Jersey), authorized capital stock 


without any Isaac, Hermand and 


of 50,°00 shares stated or par value 
Samuel Finebure Jemison—all of Trenton, New Jersey Princinal 
office, 10 East Hanover street, Trenton, New Jersey. Agent in charge, 
Fineburg. To import, buy, sell and deal in automobiles, bicycles, motor- 
cycles, et« 

Usona Tire Corp.. May 29 (New York), $75,000. S. Tacobs, 540 West 
159th street, New York City; B. Levy, 234 Pulaski street; B. Swiryn, 
892 Dekalb avenue, both of Brooklyn—both in New York. To manufacture 
tires 
~~ ber & Mfg. Co., A. D., 
Usew—all «f Port 


(Wisconsin), $100,000. 


Wisconsin 


Usow 
JT. and J 


February 11 
Washington, 


Principal office, 
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Port Washington, Wisconsin. To rubberize fabrics and to manufacture 
rubber cement P 
Vacuum Rubber Heel Corp., May 24 (New York), $50,000. M. Dusel, 


45 Gesl street; F. X. Muller, 26 Lyth street; E. J. Whissel, 685 Utica 

street—all of Butfalo, New York. Principal office, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Vuleweld Tire & Rubber Co., April 19 (Pennsylvania), $100,000. W. C. 

Walsh, president and purchasing agent; E. W. Potteiger, vice-president ; 
A. Maney, secretary; E. Smith, treasurer. Principal office, Pottstown, 


Pennsylvania. To rebuild tires. 
May 28 (New York), $20,000. E 


Wadsworth Sales Co., Inc., . 
Wadsworth, president; W. T. Leonard, vice-president; W. J. McDonald, 


treasurer; > Acer, secretary. Principal office, 16 Court street, 
Brooklyn, New York. To distribute automobile tires, tubes and ac- 
cessories 

Warner-Johnson Tire Co., The, April 15 (Ohio), $15,000. ss 
Warner, president; W. T. Richards, vice-president; C. E. Lytle, secre- 
tary; S. E. Johnsen. treasurer: W. H. Johnson, general manager. Prin- 
cipal office, Canton, Ohio. To distribute Pennsylvania Vacuum cup tires. 


March 31 
Philadelphia: I. 


Hugo; 
both in 


(Pennsylvania), $25,000. E. J. 
Schulhoff, Uniontown 


Weartex Rubber Co., 
G. R. Saleman, both of 
Pennsylvania. 

Youngstown Rubber Products Co., The, April 3 (Ohio), $10,000. J. T. 
Harrington; U. ¢ Deferd: J. P. Huxley; N Emery; D. J. Lynn. 
Principal office, 617 Market street, Ohio. To distribute 
tires, etc. 

Zeglen Tire & Rubber Co., 
Drish, acting president and vice-president; F. J. 
treasurer. Principal office, 706 Oxford Building, 118 
street, Chicago, Illinois. To manufacture tires. 


Youngstown, 


Inc., January 16 (Illinois), $500,000. J. P. 
. Kolodzinski, secretary and 
North La Salle 


A SUCCESSFUL ORGANIZER OF RUBBER 
COMPANIES. 


= WaLLace WILDMAN, the well-known organizer and 
manager of successful rubber companies. was born in 
Zanesville, Ohio, February 11, 1872. During his youth in Zanes- 
ville he attended the common and high schools, and after leaving 
school he worked in his father’s 
furniture store. Later he became 
firm of J. B. 
& Sons. In 1891 he 
Chicago, and was for 
six months in the wholesale house 
of Marshall Field & Co. His next 
connection was with the National 
Tube Works in Chicago until that 
company consolidated with 
the Crane Company. He then 
went with James B. Clow & Sons 
in the same line of business, and 
remained with that firm for five 
years. 

In 1897 Mr. Wildman entered 
the rubber field, joining the firm 
of Morgan & Wright as assistant 
superintendent of the mechanical 
rubber goods department in the Chicago factory. Three and a 
half years later he took charge of the sales of mechanical rubber 
goods, the compilation of catalogs, and the training of traveling 
salesmen in those lines. He was employed in that capacity for 
about four and a half years’ When Morgan & Wright were then 
taken over by the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company, Mr. 
Wildman resigned and went with the Milwaukee Rubber Works 
Co. When that company became involved in _ financial 
difficulties he conducted the business under the receivership for 
two years. After the first three months he made money for the 
company, and later organized the Federal Rubber Co., which 
purchased the assets of the old concern. Mr. Wildman 
was made general manager of the Federal company. After the 
plant had been in operation about a year he resigned and went 
to Akron. 

Having developed and perfected a patented process for de- 
vulcanizing rubber scrap, he organized at Akron, in 1908, the 
United Rubber Co., which bought the plant of the old Aladdin 
Rubber Co., located in West Barberton, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing reclaimed rubber. 

When Mr. Wildman engaged in rubber reclaiming it was with 
the idea that as soon as the business was firmly established a 
larger and separate company should be formed for the manu- 
Thus he brought about the incorpora- 


a member of the 
Wildman 
moved to 


was 





WiLLiam W. 


WILDMAN. 


facture of rubber goods. 


tion of The Portage Rubber Co. in 1910. Mr. Wildman was 
general manager from the start and subsequently was chosen 
president. He remained with the company until the fall of 1919, 
when he resigned and formed the Wildman Rubber Co. of De- 
troit, of which he is president. It is capitalized at $10,000,000, 
and is building a big plant at Bay City, Michigan, preparing to 
turn out 2,500 tires and 5,000 tubes a day. 

Mr. Wildman is a 32nd-degree Mason, resides in Detroit and is 
a member of the Akron and Barberton Chambers of Commerce 
and the Detroit Board of Commerce, the Akron City Club, and 
the Fairtown Heights Golf Club. In Detroit he is a member of 
the Fellowcraft Club and the Birch Hill Country Club. Three of 
his brothers, Banks J. Wildman, Theodore T. Wildman and Jo- 
seph W. Wildman, are, respectively, secretary, assistant sales 
manager and Chicago district manager of the Portage Rubber Co. 





PERSONAL MENTION. 

Howard H. McGee was born in Hartford, Connecticut, and in 
the early eighties his father, the late C. Thornton McGee, pur- 
chased the druggists’ sundry business of 
the John W. Gray Co., whose factory 
subsequently became the Hartford Rubber 
Works Co. In 1900 Mr. McGee entered 
the employ of the Seamless Rubber Co., 
New Haven, Connecticut, starting in the 
factory. and after two years’ inside ex- 
perience he represented the firm in the 
New England territory. In 1905, he was 
made manager of the Chicago office. Two 
years later, the Seamless Rubber Co. sent 
him to Europe to investigate trade con- 
ditions. After representing Davol Rubber 
Co. for several years in the south, Mr. 
McGee accepted the management of the druggists’ sundries de- 
partment of Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co., and for the last five years 
he has been connected with the United States Rubber Co. 














Howarp H. McGee. 


Dr. Frederic Dannerth, the well-known rubber chemist, who 
last winter gave a series of lectures in Newark on corporation 
chemistry, has again established his office as consulting chemist 
in Newark, New Jersey. 

S. V. Norton, for fifteen years with The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has resigned to accept the position of service man- 
ager of the General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, Michigan, effec- 
tive July 1, succeeding H. L. Beckwith, resigned. 

R. L. Armstrong has been appointed manager of the Omaha 
branch of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania. 
He succeeds Dan McAvoy, resigned. 

E. H. Watson, 98 Park Place, New York City, American rep- 
resentative of Alfred Smith, Limited, Manchester, England, 
manufacturer of chemicals for the rubber trade, is at present in 
England but expects to return to New York zebout the middle of 
July. 

John H. Mills has been elected vice-president of the Hilo Var- 
nish Corporation, Brooklyn, New York, which manufactures a 
flexible varnish for rubberized fabrics. Mr. Mills has been with 
the Hilo company for thirty-five years and for some time has been 
a member of the board of directors. 

C. H. Connelly has been appointed southwestern manager of 
The Rubber Products Co., Barberton, Ohio, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Missouri. He will control the territory from Ne- 
braska to the Gulf and from St. Louis to Denver. 

George B. Kretsinger has been appointed office manager of the 
Kansas City branch of The Rubber Products Co., Barberton, 
Ohio, effective July 1. 

Colonel Samuel Pomeroy Colt and party of guests left Provi- 
dence June 4 for Camp Colt in the Maine woods to enjoy a 
three weeks’ fishing trip. The camp is located on Kidney Point 
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some 
Trout 


Katahdin, amid beautiful 


Penobscot 


Mount 


miles up the 


at the base of scenery, 


thirty-five river from Norcross. 


and bass fishing is unexcelled 


John W 
riage cloth 
manufacturers of a leather substitute, who has been committed 


April, has been declared by 


O'Bannon, head of the International Rubber Co., car- 


manufacturers, and of the O’Bannon Corporation, 


to a Sanitarium since the middle of 
a sheriff’s jury to be incompetent to manage his own affairs and 
a committee is to be appointed. Mr. O’Bannon’s career has been 
a remarkable one. Starting on a shoestring, he built up his busi- 
ness to corporations in which he has a $15,000,000 interest. Al- 
though declared mentally incurable by several alienists, he retains 
He is still a young man of fifty 
back. 


a wonderful mind and memory. 


and his friends in the rubber trade believe he will come 


SALES MANAGER, SYRACUSE RUBBER CO. 


RANK G. MAUTHE, general sales manager of The Syracuse 
F Rubber Co., Inc., Syracuse, New York, brings to that position 
an extensive and varied 
sales experience obtained 
with several prominent 
norms. 

Born in North Claren- 
Pennsylvania, in 
he attended the 


grammar schools and 


don, 


1883, 


from his boyhood until 
1904 was engaged with 
his father in the mer- 
cantile business. There- 


after, for three years, he 


was store manager for 
the Vulcan Trading Co., 
then for years de- 
partment manager for 
the M. O'Neil Co., when, 
in 1910, he 


adjuster, office manager, 


two 


became an 


and salesman for the 
Diamond Rubber Co. In 
1912 he became identi- 


fied with The Goodyear 
Tire .& 


branch 





Rubber Co. as 
manager, which FraANK G. MAUTHE. 
position he occupied 
until 1916, when he was appointed special factory representative 
of the Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., holding this office for three 
years. When the Syracuse Rubber Co. was organized in 1919 
he accepted his present position as general sales manager. 

Mr. Mauthe is a member of the Kiawanis Club, St. Albans 
No. 68 F. & A. M. and Branch Brook Chapter No. 47 Royal Arch 
Masons, both of Newark, New Jersey 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE EAST AND SOUTH. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
NEW YORK NOTES. 


HE Hupson Tire & Rubber Corporation has been incorporated 
Rieke the laws of New York with a capital of $1,000,000. 
The offices are at Yonkers, New York, where a twenty-acre tract 
of land has been acquired and a modern factory will be erected 
for producing cord and fabric tires, tubes, solid truck tires, and 
other rubber goods. The officers of the company are: W. M. 
Doucette, president and general manager, and H. B. Seymour, 
vice-president and treasurer. Mr. Doucette has been in the tire 
business for a quarter of a century representing manufacturers 


in this country and abroad, and he was lately eastern district 
manager of The Mason Tire & Rubber Co. of Kent, Ohio. Mr. 
Seymour, who has been editor and business manager of “The 
Rubber Age and Tire News” and “Tire Trade Journal,” entered 
the rubber business seventeen years ago with the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co. of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and later was 
with the Davidson Rubber Co. of Charlestown and the Plymouth 
Rubber Co. of Canton, Massachusetts. 

Leslie & Knoke is the firm name of a new copartnership of 
crude rubber brokers, at 60 Stone street, New York. One of 
the partners is Charles S. Leslie, who started as an office boy 
23 years ago with Reimers & Meyer and stayed through the suc- 
cessive changes in that house until it became Poel & Kelly. About 
a year ago he began business by himself. The other partner is 
Edward J. Knoke, who began twenty years since with Eggers & 
Heinlein, then went to Robinson & Co. and later to Constantino 
P. Dos Santos. When that firm was reorganized he went with 
Albert V. Tallman and three years ago became an independent 
broker. 

The National. Association of Corporation Schools, which in- 
cludes some of the largest employers of labor in the United 
States, held a five-day convention at the Waidorf-Astoria, New 
York, the first week in june. The committee making a report 
on unskilled labor and Americanization included C. S. Coler, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.; S. H. Renton, 
American Hard Rubber Co.; and B. N. Rohrer, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 

The Rubber Corporation of America, recently organized, has 
its general offices at 240 West 55th street, New York City. The 
officers are: F. I. Reynolds, president, also vice-president and 
director of sales of the Empire Tire & Rubber Corporation, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Charles Austin Bates, vice-president, in 
charge of advertising, also vice-president of the Sterling Tire 
Corporation, Rutherford, New Jersey; W. A. Reynolds, J. Baker 
Taylor, Ralph V. Dickinson, and William D. Harris, vice-presi- 
dents in charge of sales; W. M. Pepper, chairman of the board, 
a member of the New York banking firm of Campbell, Heath & 
Co.; A. W. Fargo, secretary; directors—F. 1. Reynolds, C. E. 
Murray, Sr. and Jr., C. A. Bates, J. A. Miller, W. T. Baird, W. 
M. Pepper, and Charles Austin Bates. 

The company will maintain warehousing facilities in eight —r 
ten of the principal cities in the United States where the goods 
of manufacturing companies will be warehoused and thence dis- 
tributed. The selling organization will be much under the same 
direction and will perform for the manufacturing companies an 
economical selling and distribution service. 

The Watson-Stillman Co., New York City, manufacturer of 
rubber machinery, packing, etc., has elected the following officers : 
E. A. Stillman, president, supervising sales; Carl Wigtel, vice- 
president and chief engineer; J. D. Brooks, treasurer; and A. 
Parker Nevin, secretary. LeRoy T. Brown has been appointed 
works manager, j). W. Delano, assistant works manager, and 
W. H. Martin, purchasing agent. The board of directors in- 
cludes E. A. and A. F. Stillman, Carl Wigtel, A. Parker Nevin, 
W. L. Wright, George T. Ordway, and F. A. Hutson. G. D. 
Kershaw and J. F. Lary are no longer with the company and 
the positions of general manager and superintendent have been 
discontinued. 

The Majestic Sales Corporation, 1834 Broadway, New York 
City, will distribute in the eastern and northeastern states the 
products of the Majestic Tire & Rubber Co., Indianapolis, In- 
diana, maker of Majestic cord tires and tubes. G. W. Chapman, 
formerly with The Fisk Rubber Co., is New York district mana- 
ger, and S. J. Anderson, formerly with the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., is in charge of sales in the New York territory. 

The Advance Rubber Co., Brooklyn, New York, is completing 
its new plant, 200 by 130 feet, and expects to occupy it about 
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Cord tires and tubes will be added to the present line 
L. M. Kaplan 


July 1. 
of fabric tires and by-product horse-shoe pads. 
is secretary of the company. 

Thos. E. Wilson & Co., Chicago, manufacturer of sporting 
goods, has purchased the factory of the National Base Ball 
Manufacturing Co., Schenectady, New York, and will continue 
in charge John H. Grady as director of the baseball manufactur- 
ing division of the Wilson company. 

At its annual meeting held recently, the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, New York, former directors and 
officers. 


reelected the 


Among the exhibitors in the permanent International Exposi- 
tion of Industries, which the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Ex- 
change of New York is operating at the Grand Central Palace, 
there are many whose exhibits will interest the rubber trade. 
We note: New York Rubber Co., Schaeffer & Budenburg Man- 
ufacturing Co., McNutt Can Sales Co., Portable Machinery Co., 
Spadone Machine Co., Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Converse 
Rubber Shoe Co., The Raybestos Co., Revere Rubber Co., Taglia- 
bue Manufacturing Co., Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Mitsui & Co., Limited, Japanese importer, has appointed M. 
Kobayashi its New York representative, with headquarters at 
65 Broadway, the New York City office. 

CONNECTICUT NOTES. 

The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, has entered into a 
sales arrangement with Adolph Perlroth, a real estate dealer, 
whereby the latter will take its old plant and cut it up into smaller 
divisions for selling purposes. The Seamless company expects 
to move into its new plant at an early date. 

The Carlisle Tire Corporation, 250 West 54th street, New 
York City, and Andover, Massachusetts, has purchased all the 
assets of the Carlisle Cord Tire Co., Inc., and early in June had 
completed approximately 85 per cent of the new factory now 
building at Stamford, Connecticut. It expects to have the new 
plant in operation about the middle of July. Cord tires and truck 
tires will be manufactured exclusively. The concern is incor- 
porated for $3,000,000 preferred stock and 300,000 shares of com- 
mon without par value, under the laws of Delaware. J. S. Mc- 
Clurg is production manager. 

PENNSYLVANIA NOTES. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has elected the following directors for the 
eisuing three years: Guy E. Tripp, chairman of board; joseph 
Marsh, H. H. Westinghouse, and Albert H. Wiggin. George W. 
Davison, president of the Central Union Trust Co., New York 
City, was selected by the board of directors to succeed James 
N. Wallace, deceased, and was elected by the stockholders for 
the term expiring June, 1921. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pennsylvania, 
and not, as reported, the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., has acquired ownership and control of the Westinghouse 
Union Battery Co., Swissvale, Pennsylvania. 

The Vulcan Rubber Co., Erie, Pennsylvania, has just completed 
a two-story building, 76 by 123 feet, in which it is installing ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of cord tires. It also plans to in- 
crease its production of fabric tires, for which it has purchased 
additional equipment. 

The Allen Tire & Rubber Co., 510 Hamilton street, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, has completed the organization of its $2,500,000 
company and expects to start production of tires and tubes in 
September in the factory which is now under construction. The 
officers of the company are: Wilmer Dunbar, president; H. F. 
Clemmer, vice-president ; T. S. Johnson, secretary; J. T. Leathers, 
treasurer. A. C. Leathers and Fred Leathers are sales agent and 
fiscal agent, respectively. 


“The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, has 
leased for the summer season a commodious cottage at Put-In- 
Bay, Ohio, for the purpose of providing vacation quarters for 
Twelve can be accommodated 
A com- 


the young women in its offices. 
at once, and each girl will have a two weeks’ vacation. 
petent chaperone will be in charge. 

Blakey & Hall, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, have been appointed 
distributers for the product of The India Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

The U. S. Compression Inner Tube Co., Inc., Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
has bought the property of the Kattanning Plate Glass Co., Kat- 
tanning, Pennsylvania, and will remodel the buildings at once 
for an eastern factory. A new structure will also be built in the 
spring. This factory will take care of the company’s business 
east of the Mississippi river. 

The Black & Decker Manufacturing Co., Towson Heights, 
Baltimore, Maryland, has moved its Philadelphia office, of which 
W. C. Allen is branch manager, to more spacious quarters at 
318 North Broad street. 


At the organization meeting of the Industrial Cost Account- 
ants’ Association at Chicago, on June 18, M. F. Simmons of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York, was elected presi- 
dent; C. H. Smith of the Westirghouse Air Brake Co., Wil- 
merding, Pennsylvania, was elected first vice-president and A. 
A. Alles, Jr., of the Fawcus Machine Co., and the Schaeffer En- 
gineering and Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
chosen secretary-treasurer. Headquarters of the Association 
will be in Pittsburgh, at the office of the secretary-treasurer, 
1501 Peoples’ Bank Building. 

SOUTHERN NOTES. 


was 


C. F. Batton, who has been with the Atlanta and Birmingham 
branches of The Fisk Rubber Co. for the last four years, has been 
made manager of the new branch office 
recently opened at jackson, Mississippi. 
Mr. Batton served nine months in the 
army during the war and was a second 
lieutenant in the Sixth Pioneer Infantry 
at Camp Sherman, Ohio, when 
charged. The Jackson branch is the 
128th to be established by the Fisk com- 
pany in this country. 

The McClaren Rubber Co., Charlotte, 
North Carolina, has appointed Charles 
G. Miller chief chemist. He was for- 
merly assistant chemist of the Racine 
Rubber Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 

The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has given the dis- 
tribution rights for its products in Baltimore, Maryland, and the 
surrounding territory to Frank G. Schenuit. 


The Kentucky Tire & Rubber 502-503 Realty 
3uilding, Louisville, Kentucky, will begin excavation and con- 
struction on its new factory as soon as its railroad switch, now 
being laid, is completed. It expects to have the factory com- 


dis- 





BATTON. 


Association, 


pleted, also, in about four months. 


R. H. Brown, formerly with the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 
*n Akron and the Ideal Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. has 
been engaged as superintendent of the new factory to be built 
by The Kentucky Tire & Rubber Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

The DuBois Rubber & Tube Co., 315-318 Volunteer State Life 
3uilding, Chattanooga, Tennessee, recently incorporated for the 
purpose of manufacturing a compression inner tube of the type 
that does not leak air when punctured, will also make the ordi- 
nary inner tubes and tire casings. It intends to increase its capi- 
tal to $2,000,000 in the near future. The officers are: J. D. 
DuBois, president; L. H. Lightfoot, vice-president; P. B. Whit- 


Association, 
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Stith, 


N. Whitaker and J. A 


officers 


aker, secretary and treasurer; M 
directors, in addition to the other 


Che Hopewell Insulation & Manufacturing Co., Inc., Hopewell, 


ibout July 15 to rubber, 


Virginia, will begin manufacture hard 


condensation molded insulation parts, molded high tension insula- 


tors for all wireless and transmissi purposes, etc. It uses the 


trade marks “Paramold,” “Synthek,” and “Himconite” on its 


und composition products, respectively. 
Atlanta, 
formed by the consolidation 
Beaver Duck Mills, Green 


hard rubber, high heat, 
With headquarters and general offices in Georgia, 


Mills, Inc., has beet 


( uch Cotton 


f Couch Mills ¢ Atlanta, Georgia, 

ville, South Carolina, and Beaver Cotton Mills, Thomson, Georgia, 
with a capital and surplus of approximately $2,500,000. The of- 
cers aré Asa G. Candler, Sr., chairman board of directors; W 
D. Couch, president; L. J. Powers, vice-president and secretary ; 
and Walter T. Candler, treasurer. In addition to these, the board 
of directors includes A. P. Coles, Atlanta, Georgia, A. W. Town- 
send. New York City, and S. M. Graves, Charlotte, North Caro 
lina No change is contemplated in the management of the 
separate mills, which are in full operation day and night and 


manufacture a wide range of fabrics, including light-weight drills, 


and heavy belting 


Sales offices are 


wide, sail 


both domestic. and tf 


New York City, 


hs Iter twills, army 


ducks. etc.. for reign use 


maintained at 320 Broadway, in charge of A 


H. Penheld 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY. 


Our Re gular ( rrespondent. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW JERSEY NOTES, 
Walker 


A DECREE signed by Chancellor 
Clement Eckrode, of Highland 


dismissing the bill of 


Park, against the Endur- 


ance Tire & Rubber Co., of New Brunswick, on the ground that 
the Court of Chancery has no jurisdiction to interfere with the 
internal affairs of a New York corporation, has been filed with 
the county clerk of Middlesex unty Mr. Eckrode sought to 
set aside a conveyance by the company 


S anufacturing Co., New Brunswick, has 
is M f ( N Brun k, h 


The Rubber Goo 


filed a certificate of dissolution in the office of the Secretary of 
State. The company was incorporated in 1884 by Samuel Moore, 
Walter S. Bolton, Charles Clair, Lester Leland, Thomas E 


Sawyer and James Deshler 

The Rubber Tire Co. of 32 Branford place, Newark, of which 
Russell T. Binder is president, will erect a three-story addition, 
26 by yp feet, to the 
brick and will cost $16,000 

The Driver 
facturer of electrical 
building, 50 by 100 feet 


200 feet 


he building will be of 


New 
has just completed a three-story 


increased to 50 by 


Harris Company, Harrison, Jersey, manu- 


wire, et 
which will later be 


The contracts for the addition have already been let. 


The top floor will be used as a general office and the second 
for manufacture 

The Red Raven Rubber Co., 152-158 Sussex avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey, has bought the Ideal Wheel Tire Co. of the same 
city 

The Smith Rubber & Tire Co., Inc., 625 Main avenue, Passaic. 


New Jersey, expects to begin production about the middle of 
August. Machinery, molds and tire-building stands have been 
ordered, and the new factory is rapidly being completed. The 
officers of the company are Winfield Clearwater, president; 
Fred W. Smith, vice-president; Dudley Gordon, secretary; and 


Thomas A 

The Stanwood Rubber Co., Elizabeth, New Jersey, that absorbed 
the Hardman New New 
Jersey, has New York offices at 6 East 30th street. It supplies 
back 


fabrics—building, bead, breaker 


Hopkins, treasurer 


Rubber Corporation, of Sruns wick, 


unvulcanized gums—tread, camel tread, cushicn, tube re- 


pair and cured-back tube gums; 


and cord fabrics; and cements—vulcanizing, patching and quick- 


curing vulcanizing cements and acid-curing solution. 

K. H. Dresser was promoted early in 1920 to the position of 
branch manager of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. at Newark, 
New Jersey. Mr. Dresser’s first connection with The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. was in 1912, as assistant manager of the me- 
chanical goods department at Akron, Ohio. A year later he was 
sent to Portland, Maine, as branch manager, remaining until April 
1, 1915, when he was transferred to a similar position at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. In the summer of 1917 he was recalled to Ak- 
ron to act as staff man on motorcycle tires, and was soon placed 
in charge of the cycle tire department. On January 1, 1918, he was 
sent to the New York and New England districts in connection 
with the company’s second sale of preferred stock, in which he 
was exceptionally successful. He was then attached to the manu- 
facturers’ sales department, with headquarters in New York City, 
and continued this work until transferred to his present position. 


TRENTON NOTES. 
The Bergougnan Rubber Co., Trenton, has begun the erection 
of three additions to its plant, and will eventually double the size 
of the works. One of the buildings is two stories high and 
measures 00 by 120 feet. 
40 by 170 feet. A good-sized storage building is about to be com- 
The company will expend between $50,000 and $60,000 
for new machinery. The buildings will be of brick and steel with 
concrete floors. The new operations will cost $100,000. The 
largest addition will be used for the manufacture of tires. 


Another is a machine shop, two stories, 


pleted 


The Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, will purchase about $100,- 
000 worth of machinery to be used in the new addition now be- 
ing erected. The company will not yet disclose the nature of the 
machinery, which is being purchased through the builders, Karno- 
Smith Co., of Trenton 

The Empire Tire & Rubber Corporation has made complaint 
to the City of to have portions of the 
\ssanpink Creek filled in 
ably through water backing up in the creek and flooding the 


Trenton in an effort 


The company has suffered consider- 


lower floors of the plant. 

The Essex Rubber Co. Mutual Benefit Association, Trenton, 
has elected the following officers: James Kelly, president; C. L. 
Stokes, vice-president; Walter Gratton, secretary, and E. R. 
Miss Catherine Franks, J. V. Hall 
Oscar Reynolds, members of the executive committee. 

The employes of the Essex Rubber Co. recently held an enter- 
at the Crescent Temple, Trenton. W. G. 
and L. M. Oakley comprised the com- 


Rogers, treasurer; and j. 


dance 
Cartlidac 


tainment and 

Sanders, J. C 

mittee in charge 

THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

plant of the Revere 

on Eagle and Valley streets, Providence, con- 


\ND IMPROVEMENTS at the 


| asremucage 
Rubber Co., 
tinue, several projects being under way at the present time. 
\mong these is the erection of a garage building with all modern 
appointments and equipment with a capacity to start for 25 cars. 
The building is so planned that additions can be made as neces- 
sity demands 

Work has been started on two large additions to the plant 
of the Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket, that have been made 
necessary by the increasing demands upon the company for tex- 
tiles used in tire production. One of the new structures is to be 
a four-story manufacturing building of brick, mill construction, 
128 feet long and 100 feet in width, to cost about $100,000. The 
other is a two and one-half story addition on top of the present 
storehouse, which is about 100 feet long and 70 feet wide, of 
brick fireproof construction. 

The corporation return of the Jenckes Spinning Co. has been 
filed at the office of the city clerk of Pawtucket. It sets forth 
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that April 26, 1920, an addition of common stock of $1,800,000 was 
issued, making 10,000 shares of preferred stock, par value $100 
each share, total $1,000,000, now outstanding; and 36,000 shares 
of common stock of par value of $100 each, total par value $3,- 
600,000 now outstanding, and that of said stock had been paid in. 
The certificate is signed by LeRoy Fales, president; F. L. jenckes, 
treasurer; J. W. Baker, secretary; also by LeRoy Fales, Albert A. 
Jenckes and F. L. Jenckes, a majority of the board of directors. 

The Elastic Webbing Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island, has com- 
pleted plans for the erection of its proposed new plant at Dix- 
field, Maine, to consist of a four-story mill, 100 by 150 feet, to 
cost about $100,000. The structure will be located on a site near 
the Webb river. 

The American Wringer Co. is to erect a three-story brick 
manufacturing building near its plant on Clinton street, Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island, the plans for which are all ready. It is 
to be 90 by 42 feet, of the slow-burning type of construction, 
and is to cost about $20,000. 

Philias J. Savoie and Frank R. Larson are the proprietors 
of the Savoie Rubber Manufacturing Co., 17 Blackstone street, 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island, according to their statement filed 
at the city clerk’s office in that city. 

The National India Rubber Co., 
a branch factory of the shoe division in Newport, Rhode Island, 
where a site has been selected and a building is to be erected 
The branch factory will include the stitching depart- 


3ristol, has decided to operate 


at once. 
ment and about 200 young women will be employed at the start, 
and this number will be increased as the work progresses. It is 
planned to have the new branch ready for operation by Sep- 
tember. 

Leon F. Ballou has resigned his position with the shipping 
department of the Alice Mill, Woonsocket Rubber Co., having 
been appointed traffic manager for the Alice and Millville plants 
of the Woonsocket company. On the day that he left his old posi- 
tion, on behalf of his former associates John Riley, who suc- 
ceeded him as foreman of the shipping department, presented 
him $25 in gold. 

A factory paper is to be organized at the plant of the National 
India Rubber Co., Bristol, in the near future, all plans and ar- 
rangements having already been made. An editor has been 
appointed and an office is being fitted up for his use. A contest 
for the name by which the paper shall be known is under way, 
and a prize will be given for the winner, a ballot to be taken 
on the best eight names proposed. 

The additions and improvements that are being made at the 
plant of the Mount Hope Spinning Company, at Warren, Rhode 
Island, are being pushed toward completion as rapidly as possi- 
ble. The new addition to the main section, 100 by 200 feet, is 
practically finished; the sprinkler is already installed 
throughout and the electric power is ready for use; the piping 
has been completed and the plumbing is nearly done. The 40 by 


system 


70 addition to the old plant is also nearly completed. 


George W. Romprey, a repairman of Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island, kas been adjudged a bankrupt upon an involuntary pe- 
tition filed by three creditors who were: The Goodby-Rankin 
Co. of Rhode Island, with a claim for $2,576.35; The Fisk Rub- 
ber Co. of New York, $2,096.31 and The B. E. Rub- 
ber Co., of Ohio, for $2,352.42. Elisha C. Mowry has been ap- 


pointed receiver. 


Goodrich 


A new 100,000-gallon steel water tank is being erected by the 
O’Bannon Corporation at its rubber plant at Bay Spring in West 
3arrington, Rhode Island, for protection against fire. 





“CrupE RuBBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” AND “Rus- 
BER MACHINERY,” by Henry C. Pearson, should be in the library 
of every progressive rubber man. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
BOSTON NOTES, 

OF of the latest problems added to the already long list of 

rising costs is that of motoring in general and of tires in 
particular. If the life of a set of automobile tires can be prolonged 
25 per cent, the saving is four times the increased cost of gasoline 
for a season. With this in mind, and to help combat the high 
cost of motoring, The B. F. Goodrich Co. recently inaugurated 
a “Save-Your-Tires” week in Boston, as it has done in other 
cities. As an important part of the program many local motion 
picture houses exhibited during that week the Goodrich film 
entitled “Striking Tires.” It is of the humorous cartoon type 
and drives home in an entertaining manner the most serious 
features of tire neglect and points out the things a motorist 
should avoid in order to extend the life of his tire equipment. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Co. has appointed L. J. Waldron 
as its New England manager. Mr. Waldron has been selling 
Pennsylvania tires for five years, previous to which he was 
connected with The B. F. Goodrich Co, for a like period. 

The Gillette Rubber Co. agency, the Gillette Tire Co., at 587 
Boylston street, Boston, has been taken over as a factory branch 
with Frank C. district Mr. Stetson 
formerly with the Lee Tire & Rubber Corporation. He has been 
selling tires in New England for eighteen years, and is one of 
the oldest tire salesmen in the country in point of service. 


Stetson as manager. was 


The Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has opened 
for the New England the Lambert 
“Trublpruf” cord tire at 823 Boylston street, Boston. The offi- 
cers of the Boston concern are A, J. Millward, James J. O’Brien 
and L. H. Plummer. The Lambert tire is built with stretchless 


a store distribution of 


with air holes placed 
it the resilience of a 
requires no inflation. 


cord belts placed between layers of rubber 
around the tire in such a way as to give 
pneumatic. It contains no inner tube and 

The old Park Riding School, in the center of the tire district 
at Ipswich and Lansdown streets, where the élite of Boston 
learned to ride horseback, has been remodeled and equipped as 
a storage warehouse for tires by The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
The premises consist of three buildings, affording a total of 
73,000 square feet. Here the company will garage its cars and 
maintain a large distributing center. F. D.. Keen, formerly assis- 
tant operating manager, has been placed in charge. 

The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has appointed 
W. W. Alexander as its factory representative in New England, 
with headquarters in Boston. Mr. Alexander is well acquainted 
with the New England trade through long association with the 
Diamond Rubber Co. in the early days of the industry. He 
comes to the India Tire & Rubber Co. from the Dayton Tire Co. 

The Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, has opened a Boston 
salesroom at 801 Boylston street for the sale of Converse cord 
tires. F, R. Goodell, formerly in charge of New York footwear 
sales for the company, is manager. 

The Joseph E. Greene Co., 113 Federal street, Boston, has been 
appointed New England distributer for Empire tires and tubes. 

R. R. Cowen, of the sales force of the E. H. Clapp Rubber 
Co., Boston, was married on June 19 to Miss Mabel S. Thomp- 
son, an alumna of Smith College, class of ’18. 
graduate of Harvard College, class of 16. He enlisted in the 
Army during the late war and was assigned to Camp Zachary 


Mr. Cowen is a 


Taylor, where he earned a commission as a lieutenant of artillery. 

Boston’s Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company observed 
its 282nd anniversary on June 7, 1920, and at the annual drum- 
head election chose Captain Francis H. Appleton, Jr., adjutant. 
He is following close in the steps of his father, who, as Com- 
mander of the organization, led the peaceful “invasion” of 
England. In the war the son was Captain of the 67th Company 
of the State Guard. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MASSACHUSETTS NOTES. of the company, has been appointed a representative of em- 

lhe tire division of the Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, pjoyers on the committee named by the Massachusetts Depart- 
Mass., is now in charge of Dr, Ernest A. Wullenweber, an expert ment of Labor and Industries to frame a safety code in the 
of twenty-two years’ experience in the chemical laboratories ot wood-working machinery industry. 

. » weoht ¢ ; TAP ¢ . s he Ss } . org: ame P ” ° 
leading rubber companies. For ten years he was in the Morgan The new Industrial Banking System introduced by the Boston 

rhe f ‘ ; > te ~ tes anh . F Yetrol - . ° ° 

& Wright factory of the United States Rubber Co. at Detroit, Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, has had a wonderful 


from the Mid- 
Under 


he came to the Converse torces 


Michigan, and 


Kansas. 








Continent Tire Manufacturing Co., of Wichita, 
his direction the Dainty Maid shoe factory is being converted 
1 un enlarged tire plant, and henceforth Converse tires will 
take a more prominent place in the trade 

\ll factory operatives of the Converse Rubber Shoe Co., 
Mald ire now protected by three forms of insurance. Life 
und accident insurance have been in effect for some time, but 
effective June 1 a disability insurance was added. Under this 
policy every employe will receive 60 per cent of the regular 
weekly earnings whenever more than seven days are lost through 
sickness of any kind, or accident or injury sustained outside otf 
he ta rf 

The George Grow Tire Co. has found day and night produc- 


necessary to meet the demand for Grow tires, and th¢ 


factory Canton Junction, Massachusetts, is soon to be enlarged 


Braintree, 





The Monatiquot Rubber Works | f South 
Massachusetts, has let a contract for the construction of a second 
siding on the Plymouth Division of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad This. will open up for manufacturing 
purposes a very desirable allotment of land on which it 1s 


probable that an independent reclaiming unit will be built and 


the ympany’s plans for housing empl which were held up 


yy the war, may be carried through ympletion. It will also 








enable the company to store coal for a year’s consumption 
Dining with music is an excellent feature of the big new em- 
ployes’ restaurant on the roof of the Hood Rubber Co. office 
building at Watertown, Massachusetts. The force boasts a wealth 
musical talent ind volunteers ire pr viding dai y instru- 
nental and ¥y il concerts during ) hour that send the 
| 1 operatives back to their ! ging This ractive 
cafeteria serving sé in d lu ns daily and small 
branch ch counters have bee ‘ hed different parts 
he fa t ake ur f se W lo tt go to the main 

restaura 

| New En 1 Tire & Ru 85 High street 
lyok Massachusett $ ld a factory on a site recently 
" n the lolyoke Wa Power Co., for the manu 
gt the “Holyoke” cord tire and the nnecticut Valley” 
tbe. Pla ' r y being completed 
and expected that buildu yperations will begin at an 
ea la Th act ll i | 7 luce 1.000 tires 
laily, and the latest machinery will b stalled The officers 
! ( pany are George K ) president, sales manager 
and director, formerly with the | 1 States Rubber Co., the 
G. & |. Tire Co., and The Mid-Contine Tire Manufacturing 
Co J. Kearns, vice-president and production manager, for 
met vith The Fisk Rubber Co. and the Lee Rubber Co., also 
associated with the Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co. of Australasia, 
Limited; C. S. Huntley, treasurer, general manager. and director. 
formerly with the Delion Tire & Rubber Co. and the Midco 
lire »., Inc.; and S, R. Huntley, secretary and director. The 
other directors include George P. O'Connell, T. E. Morris, 
Ww. ( Van Brunt, F. W. Callahan, John Kearns, J. Sidney 


Ranger The company is incorporated 
a capitalization of $1,500,000 
$1,500,000 of 


maintained 


Bernstein, 


and Jose ph FF 


under the laws of Delaware with 


preterred stock an 


I common 


cent 
value of $10 Executive 


New York City 
l Works, 


Know he 5s Loom 
capital stock from 


or eight per 
stock wi fices are 
at 43 East 47th 


The Crompton & 


street, 
W orcester, M 1SSa- 
$6,000,000 to 


j 


chusetts, has increased its 


$8,000,000. John | nd general manager 


Tinsley, vice-president 





success. The plan was instituted in cooperation with the Manu- 
facturers’ National Bank of Cambridge to enable the employes 
to have all the conveniences of a savings bank without having to 
take to the bank to open an account or make 


a deposit 


the time to go 
\ll banking except the withdrawal of 
One dollar opens an. account and encour- 


money is 
handled in the plant 
ages the small earner to start saving. When the money is col- 
lected a sum corresponding to the amount of money deposited 
is placed in the employes’ bank book, and a duplicate stamp of 
the same number goes with the money to the bank. Stamps have 
no negotiable value, serving simply as a memorandum of de- 
posit Although only in operation a short period, nearly 300 
accounts have been opened and the average amount deposited 
at the present time is in the vicinity of $500. It is safe 


that 


weekly 


a large percentage of this amount would not 


laid aside. 


to assume 


otherwise have been 


A WELL-KNOWN TIRE MACHINERY INVENTOR. 


inventor,. now in 
Fisk Rubber Co., 
well 


MipcLey, consulting engineer and 


HOMAS 
charge of the 


Massachusetts, has for 


known for his 


levelopment work of The 


many years been 


Chic opee Falls, 


activities in devis- 


ing new and better machines for 


the manufacture of tires. 
London, England, in 


Midgley soon came to 


Born in 
1860, Mr. 
America, and was educated in the 
public and evening schools of Wor- 
1874 he 


secured employment in a shoe fac- 


cester, Massachusetts. In 


tory, and four years later became 


a time-keeper and foreman in a 
wire mill in Worcester. This ex- 
perience led in 1884 to his appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Hart- 
man Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Penn- 


sylvania Four years later he 


started in business on his own ac- 


_ ~( t 1 fac ing ire 
Feceas Misc. count manufacturing wire goods 


and torpedo nets. 


In 1896 he accepted the position of superintendent of the 


Columbus Bicycle Co., Columbus, Ohio, and four years later 


manufacturing steel wheels 


again went into business for himse] 
and automobile tire rims 

His first direct connection with the rubber industry was in 
1905, when he became consulting engineer for the Hartford 


Works, Hartford, Connecticut, and allied companies, 
Morgan & Wright. In 1914 he was manager and one 
Midgley Tire & Rubber Co., a 
West Virginia corporation, and the following year of the Midg- 


] 
I 


Rubber 
notably 
xf the incorporators of the 
an Ohio corporation. After developing a tire- 
Interlock Core Co., Columbus, Ohio, in 
the Fisk plant. 

Mr. Midgley is perhaps best known as the inventor of the 
Midgley taken out numerous 
patents for miscellaneous tire machinery, some of the later ones 
being devices for wrapping bead wire and for trimming beads 


ey Tires Co., 
building core for the 
1917, he went to his present work at 


collapsible core, though he has 


and tire flaps 


He is a member of the Society of Automotive Engineers and 


the Benevolent Protective Order of Elks 
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FIRESTONE’S WESTERN SALES MANAGER. 


| aes K. STarspirp, western sales fhanager of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is one of Ohio’s enter- 
prising native sons. 


Born in New London, Ohio, in 1885, he 
was educated in the local grade 
and high schools and later in Ohio 
State University, at Columbus. He 
entered the employ of the Fire- 
stone company in April, 1916, ‘be- 
ginning in the advertising depart- 
ment where he soon made 
manager of the dealers’ advertis- 
ing department. Later, his activ- 
ities being transferred to sales, he 
became manager of the pneumatic 
sales department, then manager of 
the Northwestern district, embrac- 


was 


ing the Minneapolis, Great Falls, 
Minot, Fargo and Des Moines 
branches, with headquarters in 
Minneapolis. At the beginning of 
the present year he was promoted 
with headquarters in Akron 





FRANK K. STARBIRD. 


to western sales manager, 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN OHIO. 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
AKRON NOTES. 
Sar against transportation difficulties and the beginning 
of refinancing following the war period, were the dominant 
features of the rubber industry in Akron during the past month. 
The production of tires and rubber goods has been greatly re- 
tarded by the railroad situation and possibly by the credits ex- 
the 
nouncements have been made, it is understood by bankers in the 


tended by bankers to industries. Although no definite an- 
city that a large number of men have been laid off indefinitely 
and plans are under consideration for further curtailment unless 
the situation clears up in the very near future. 

For some time after the railroad situation became serious the 
rubber factories employed truck trains to bring in fabric, which 
was scarce in the city, and in several instances armed trains were 
employed to bring fabric from the East. But after raw materials 


were supplied it became impossible to ship out manufactured 


goods. As a result it is generally understood, although no official 
statement has been forthcoming, that large amounts of manufac- 
tured goods are stored in warehouses and old buildings awaiting 
an opportunity to ship. 

However, the effect of the temporary depression upon the city 
is not regarded as serious by the manufacturers or Akron bankers. 
In an interview given by D. R. Held, cashier of one of the largest 
banks and dean of Akron bankers, he expressed the opinion that 
this situation is exactly the thing needed to bring business back to 
its normal basis. “All our industries had gone mad about business 
and they were attempting to do more than they were able to 
handle, and if the switchmen’s strike had not occurred it is not 
unlikely that business would have received a severe blow by the 
continued inflation. As it is, the business men were warned in 
time to curtail and the depression will come and go without leav- 
ing any failures in its wake,” he said to the correspondent of 
Tue INpIA Rupper Wor-p. 

The freight situation in Akron proper has been entirely cleared 
up and the resumption of normal shipping of goods depends en- 
tirely upon the increase in efficiency of the transportation system 
outside of the city itself. 

The following promotions in the executive force of The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, were recently announced: V. I. 


Montenyohl and L. L. Smith, credit managers, have been made 


assistant treasurers, and W. C. Arthur, assistant secretary and 
counsel. 

 * 
pany for thirteen years, having started in 1907 as a stenographer 
in the treasurer’s department. He began his credit work in 1910 
and after several years handled the more important duties of the 


Montenyohl has been connected with the Goodrich com- 


credit department. He was appointed credit manager in the 
spring of 1917. 

L. kL. 
came connected with the Goodrich company in 1908 as receiving 
clerk in the tire adjusting department, and later was advanced 
to tire adjuster and then to assistant manager of the Kansas 


Smith, who has completed twelve years of service, be- 


City branch. In 1914 he was made special salesman in the Kan- 


sas City territory. He was transferred to the Akron credit de- 





kc. ae ARTHUR. 


MonTEeNyOHL, W. C. 


SmitH. V. I. 


partment in 1915 and after two years in that department was 
made credit manager. 

W. C. Arthur became associated with the Goodrich company in 
1917 when the legal department was organized. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Pittsburgh, class of 1907 and took his 
law degree in 1913. 

The B. F. Cai 
changes in personnel: F. W. 


following 


\kron, the 


Jones, formerly in charge of foot- 


Goodrich announces 
wear sales, has been assigned to special sales ‘work; W. E. Hawk- 
ins will succeed Mr. Jones as manager of footwear sales, and 
F. C. Garrett will succeed Mr. Hawkins as operating manager, 
assisted by A. W. Thompson, formerly chief clerk at the Akron 
branch. H. A. Staley will combine the duties of chief clerk and 
adjuster at the Akron branch. 

Athletes of The B. F. Goodrich Co., for the fourth time in suc- 
cession, won the Akron Industrial League track meet champion- 
ship Day, the 
Goodyear, 5&8; Firestone, 56, and Miller, 16. 

Rex Lake, one of the largest industrial playgrounds in the 


Memorial results being: Goodrich, 59 points; 


world, which is operated for the employes of The B. F. Goodrich 


Co., has been opened for the season. The sports at the grounds 
include baseball, tennis, cricket and soccer, as well as boating and 
canoeing. Boats and fishing tackle are provided for those who 


wish to fish. Special playgrounds for children ‘have been pro- 
vided and a large roomy cottage equipped with kitchens, dining 
and rest rooms has been remodeled for the season. 

Honoring Mr. and Mrs. John R. Gammeter, who left June 23 
for a tour of Europe, employes in Mr. Gammeter’s department at 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. gave a banquet at Young’s Hotel, June 3, 
and Mrs 


autographs of those present. 


Gammeter with a leather-bound book 
About 156 paruci- 


presenting Mr. 
containing the 
pated in the event. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. plant was recently closed 
down for thirty minutes to enable the men to hear in three 
mass meetings the story of the “Inter-Church World Move- 
ment,” staged by Protestant churches to obtain more than 
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work. H. S. Fire- 


speakers at the meetings. 


$350,000,000 for improvement of church 
stone, president, was one of the 
\ branch of the Akron public library will be opened at the 
Club 
been at work preparing a special room to accommodate it. 
Che Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, purchased by The Wildman Rubber Co., 316 
Book Michigan The following officers have 
been resigned: W. W. Wild- 


Braley, vice-president, 


Firestone House at an early date. Carpenters have 


controlling interest in the Biltwell 


has been 


Building, Detroit, 


elected, the former ones having 


man, president and general manager; M 


and C. R. Twynham, secretary-treasurer. In addition to the above, 
the directors include L. C. MacGregor, Detroit, Michigan; 
George W. Sieber, J. C. Clinefelter and E. H. Trump, Akron, and 


Etling and A, F The Bilt- 
well factory has a daily capacity of 500 pneumatic tires and 1,000 


B. O Stuehldrehr, Barberton, Ohio 
inner tubes, which will presently be doubled by an addition to the 
The Biltweil will henceforth be financed by The Wildman 
Rubber Co 
The Akron 


ground ‘for an 


plant 


Akr« mn, has broken 


will 


Rubber Mold & Machine Lo. 


extensive addition to its plant which more 
than double its present capacity for the manufacture of tire build- 
The present plant covers more 


Particular demand is being 


ing and tire repair equipment 
than 75,000 square feet of floor space 
made for equipment for producing cord and giant pneumatic truck 
tires, and the company’s foreign trade is now greater than ever 
before in its history. New machinery ordered for the extension 
is being temporarily installed in the present quarters in order to 
increase production without waiting for the completion of the 
addition. 

C. W. McLaughlin, vice-president and treasurer of the Mohawk 
Rubber Co., 
vention of 
of May. 

John R 


donor of a flying field; 


was one of the principal speakers at the annual con- 
Federal Reserve bankers at Cleveland the latter part 
Gammeter, of The B. F. Goodrich Co.; W. E. Wright, 
B. A. Polsky, president of the Akron 
Chamber of Commerce; Mayor Carl F. Beck, C. W. Seiberling, 
R. K. Crawford, I. S. Myers, George Kile, Ralph H 
S. W. Worley were named an honorary board of governors of 
the Akron Flying Club at a meeting held recently. The meeting 
a large number of planes were 


Approximately 8,000 per- 


Upson and 


followed a field day in which 
demonstrated and passengers carried. 
sons witnessed the flights. 

Akron, announces the fol- 
lowing promotions in its sales organization. L. C 
E. Waldsmith has been selected as branch 


\kron 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 

Gates has been 

made manager and H 

manager at 
a = 

+ 


‘ompany in a clerical 


Gates entered the employ of the 
capacity in the as- 
sistant division of the automobile tire de- 


1915, 


ferred to city sales 


trans- 
Philadel- 


His next step 


partment in and was soon 
work in the 
phia, Pennsylvania, branch. 
forward assistant manager at 
Philadelphia, followed in 1919 by assign- 


Dayton, Ohio, 


was as 


ment as manager of the 


branch. Owing to his organization ability 


his promotion to the management of the 





sales division of the auto- 


Akron followed 


motorcycle tire 
mobile tire department at 


1920 


GATES 
early in 
H. E. Waldsmith’s first connection with the Goodyear company 


began in 1915 as a special traveling representative in the bicycle 
After a year he was assigned to 
sell Goodyear motorcycle tires. In 1918, he 


the automobile tire department, and in about a year was promoted 


and motorcycle tire department 
was transferred to 


to special representative, calling on dealers and motorcycle manu- 


facturers. On July 1, 1919, he was appointed branch manager 


at Youngstown, Ohio, where his splendid record brought further 
recognition early in 1920 by his appointment as branch manager 
at Akron. , 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has announced that the 
Wingfoot aviation station recently purchased from the Govern- 
ment, will be thrown open to the general public in the very Lear 
future and the dirigible purchased from France will be on the 
ground for exhibition and test purposes. A large number of im- 
provements are being made in the field. 


The Goodyear engineering department will soon move into 
a new five-story building which is now being completed. 


P. W. Litchfield, factory manager of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., was the principal speaker at the simple unveiling of a 
tablet dedicated June 2 to the one hundred and five Goodyear men 
who gave their lives in the world war. 

The stores established by the various rubber companies in 
order to reduce the cost of living to their employes have proved 
a success. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. store, opened re- 
cently, did $4,000 of business the first day and thereafter the 
average sales a day have been $8,000. 

Thirty motorcycle riders formed the initial membership of a 
motorcycle club organized in Akron. Their first meeting was 
held at the Firestone clubhouse. A gypsy tour for the latter part 
of June was the first event arranged by the new club. William 
W. Twite president of the new organization. 

CLEVELAND NOTES. 

The Erie Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, at meetings of 
stockholders held May 11 and May 26 voted to increase the capi- 
talization of the company from $4,000,000 to $10,000,000, due to 
The 
following directors were elected, two new ones being added: P. F. 
Wills, H. H. Forrest, M. C. Phillips, F. W. Hildebrand, A. M. 
Mander, C. V. 

The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland and East Palestine, 
Ohio, has appointed G. E. Bovis manager of the Cleveland branch, 
succeeding E. F. Thompson, who recently went to the Pacific 
Mr. Bovis was formerly manager of the McGraw branch 
in Des Moines, Iowa, previous to which connection he was with 
The Fisk Rubber Co. at Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

The General Rubber Goods Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has increased 
its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. Griswold Wilson is presi- 
dent and Lindsay H. Wallace secretary and treasurer. 

The Thor Tire and Rubber Co., 802 Society for Savings Build- 
ing, Cleveland, with factory at Willoughby, Ohio, was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Ohio on December 1, 1919, with a capi- 
talization of $1,000,000 consisting of $500,000 each of preferred 
and common stock. The first unit of the factory, which is 200 by 
40 feet, has been practically completed, and mechanical rubber 
goods will be manufactured there at an early date. The main 
building will be 400 by 90 feet, with a capacity of 3,000 tires and 
500 tubes. The property covers 44 acres, adjoining the New York 
Central railroad. M. W. Gary is secretary. 


the remarkable growth of the company during its first year. 


Goepper and E. L. Braeunig. 


Coast. 


The partnership of Fanner & Brown, engineers, has been re- 
organized under the name of The Associated Engineers’ Com- 
pany, with offices at 130 Engineers’ Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The 1920 Credit Convention of the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has been tentatively scheduled for Thurs- 
day and Friday, September 16-17, at Cleveland, Ohio. In view 
of the vital problems affecting the automobile industry, in rela- 
tion to the general financial and credit conditions, it is believed 
that this year’s credit convention will be one of the most interest- 
ing and important in the history of the association. Further de- 
tails concerning the meeting will be announced later. 

The National Sales & Trading Co. has removed from the 
Swetland Building to the entire sixth floor of the Racine Build- 
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ing, llth and Chestnut streets, Cleveland, Ohio, in order to 


take care of increasing business in chemicals for the rubber trade. 


JOHN MORGAN, PRESIDENT OF THE McGRAW TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
At a special meeting of the board of directors of the McGraw 
Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio, on June 5, John Mor- 
formerly vice-president and unanimously 
elected to the presidency, succeeding the 
late Edwin C. McGraw, founder of the 
company, who died at his southern 
home, Miami, Florida, on May 24, 1920 
Mr. Morgan will also continue to serve 
treasurer. He has been 
with the company almost since its incep- 
years ago and has taken an 
active part in shaping its policies. 

Mr. Morgan was born in London, 
England, in 1880, and in 1905 came to 
America to introduce the Kempshall tire 
into the United States. He is a director 
of the Rubber Association of America. 


gan, treasurer, Was 


as associated 


tion ten 





JoHN Morcan., 


MISCELLANEOUS OHIO NOTES. 
C. D. Rockwood, purchasing agent of The Mason Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Kent, Ohio, has returned from the Far East. In con- 
nection with J. P. Mathews, the resident manager of the Mason 
Rubber Plantations Co. at Singapore, he has been undertaking 
negotiations for acquiring additional rubber plantations for the 
company 

Four men were killed and approximately fifty injured when a 
benzol tank exploded June 7 as the result of a fire in the spreader 
room of The Mason Tire & Rubber Co. plant at Kent, Ohio, 

The Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, has 
changed its corporate name to “The Vaughn Machinery Co.” 
C. W. Vaughn is still president and L. A. Vaughn secretary and 
general manager, and there will be no change in management, 
while the complete line of Vaughn machinery will be manufac- 
tured as heretofore. 

The Giant Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, Ohio; The I. J. Cooper 
Rubber Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, and Cincinnati, Ohio, and The 
Cooper Storage Battery Mfg. Co., have consolidated under the 
name, “The Cooper Corporation,” with headquarters at Eighth 
and Main streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Republic Youngstown, Ohio, has 
elected the following officers and William Wilms, 
chairman of the board; E. F. Jones, president; C. H. Booth, L. T. 
Petersen, H. J. Woodard and C. F. Garrison, vice-presidents ; 
H. J. Stambaugh, treasurer; Arthur L. Irish, secretary. Direc- 
tors—C. H. Booth, H. M. and Richard Garlick, Robert Bentley, 
R. E. Cornelius, John T. Harrington, E. F. Jones, R. C. Steese, 
John Tod, T. E. Borton and William Wilms. 

The Rubber Products Co., Barberton, Ohio, has elected the fol- 
A. Johnston, president; C. C. Schutz, vice- 
president and general manager; J. W. Blaser, treasurer; E. J. 
Schutz, assistani treasurer; J. M. Wylie, secretary; J. B. Chisnell, 


Rubber Corporation, 
directors : 


lowing officers: W. 


assistant secretary. 

The Marion Tire & Rubber Co., Marion, Ohio, has elected the 
following officers: L. B. Walters, president; W. E. Cameron, 
vice-president; Sam F. Zilliox, treasurer; C. W. McLaughlin, 
secretary; W. P. Haynes, assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. Directors—Allan F. Ayers, R. C. Ellsworth, S. F. Zilliox, 
C. W. McLaughlin, L. B. Walters, R. D. Belden, W. E. Cameron, 
W. H. Holverstott, J. W. Jacoby and W. A. Patterson. 

The Rotary Tire and Rubber Co., Zanesville, Ohio, has ap- 
pointed as its sales manager, with headquarters at Zanesville. 
R. B. Ford, formerly special representative and branch manager 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co. at Utica and Syracuse, New York, 
and at Columbus, Ohio. 


The Knox Tire & Rubber Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, is building 
a new factory for the manufacture of cord and fabric tires and 
red and gray tubes. The latest machinery, including equipment 
for making goods in millimeter sizes to take care of foreign busi- 
ness, will be installed. The building will be three stories high, 
100 by 225 feet, of concrete, brick, and steel construction. F. D. 
Spencer is secretary-treasurer. 

The McWade Tire & Rubber Co., Garrettsville, Ohio, has pur- 
chased a factory site on which it will build a plant to manufac- 
ture a full line of cord and fabric tires and mechanical goods, 
including a pneumatic inner tube that will not become deflated 
when punctured. The officers are: J. H. McWade, president; 
C. C. Cox, vice-president and general manager; H. G. Vincent, 


secretary and treasurer. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE MID-WEST. 
MID-WEST RUBBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Sy RECENT BULLETINS of the Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ 

Association have contained much material of interest to mem- 
bers; the weekly review of the crude rubber market and the spe- 
cial topics have been of timely interest. Some of these are: a 
report on employment in the automobile industry, in April, 1920; 
a plea for reduction of prices leading to an increase of business ; 
a quotation from the bulletin of the First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, in which William A. Law, president of that institution, 
points out the difficulties of efficient banking to-day due to 
the shortcomings of the postal system; and the decision of the 
Council of National Defense not to urge early buying and storing 
of coal, because of the existent difficulties of transportation. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held on July 13 
in the Chicago Athletic Association Building, 12 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, and New York City, has removed its Chicago office from 
the People’s Gas Building to its own building at 323 North Michi- 
gan avenue. H. L. Dawson is manager of the Chicago office, 
which handles the business of nineteen states with sub-offices in 
Cincinnati and Detroit. 

The Empire Zinc Co.’s new plant at Cafion City, Colorado, 
work on which was begun only four months‘ago, is already roast- 
ing ore. The concern is a subsidiary of the New Jersey Zinc 
Co. The Cafion City plant is modeled on the zinc oxide plants 
of the company at Palmerton, Pennsylvania, and care will be 
taken to keep the The other por- 
tions of the plant are nearly ready, the chief ground for uncer- 
tainty being the railroad situation. It is believed that zinc oxide 
will be produced at the plant much sooner than was expected. 


quality of the products uniform. 


The Latex Tire & Rubber Co., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, has 
completed its new plant and office building, including the ma‘n 


factory building, 50 by 150 feet, two stories high, and the power 








PLANT OF LATEX Tire & RusBBER Co. 


The factory is located on East Scott street 
It is planned on the 


plant, 50 by 40 feet. 
and is equipped with up-to-date machinery. 
unit system and other units will be added as the bus'ness de- 


velops. F. S. Danenberg is president of the company. 
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[he Majestic Tire & Rubber Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, has increased sales and changed the company’s policy from a 
elected the following officers R. H. Syfers, president; E. B. consignment to a straight sales basis, and on February 1, 
Oscars, president; and George O. Wildhack, secretary- 1920, resigned to go into business for himself. 


treasurer 


The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has opened a branch at 


3 East Water street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where 30,000 feet of 
floor space have been leased and a preliminary shipment of twelve 
irloads of res made 
The Parker Tire & Rubber (¢ Indianapolis, Indiana, has in- 


$750,000 to $3,000,000, and is 
plans for the erection of a new factory building 600 feet long, 


100 feet wide 


creased its capital from drawing 


ind two stories high. When completed and equipped, 


it is estimated that the company will have a capacity of 2,000 
tires daily Che company emphasizes white in every possible way 
in connection with its business, its letterhead even having the 
name embossed with a die instead of the usual printing 

The Rubber Sales ¢ 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois, has been recently organized for the purpose of marketing 
various rubber products pertaining to the automobile industry in 
Chicago and the Middle West. F. E. Kaeppel, formerly with the 
Federal Rubber Co. and the Mechanical Rubber Co., is president 
The company acts as direct mill agents 


The Tong-em Vulcanizer Minneapolis, Minnesota, has 


Riskless Vulcanizer Co., as aiso the 


changed its name to 


name of its product, which was described in THe INDIA RuUBRER 
Wortp April 1, 1920, under the old 

The Wiidman 
has purchased the 


Akron, 


ompany will 


name 
Building, Michi 
in the Biltwell Tire & 
The 
yperate the Biltwell plant in addition to 
City, Michigan 

Morgan & Wright plant, Detroit, Michigan, is 

| 


building, 90 by 275 


Rubber Co... 816 Book Detroit, 


controlling interest 


an, 


Rubber Co., Ohio, as noted elsewhere in this issue 
Wildman 
the ( 


TI 
rie 


larged 


at Bay 


me it is to 


erect 
being en- 
teet, 


by the addition of a two-story 


and a power plant 


SALES MANAGER, SAVAGE TIRE SALES CO. 
sales manager rf the 


OHN I DEN 
Co Des Moines, Iowa, 


September 21, 


= ; 
SHAW Savage Tire Sales 


was orn In Sayle sville, Rhode, 
completing his education 


in a business college he 


vecame a newspaper re- 
porter, which is val- 
uable training prepara- 
tory to any sort of busi- 


ness carcer,. 


His thirst experience 


with the rubber indus- 
some 


the 


try commenced 
ten years ago with 


ae 
of Los 


Vulecanizing Co., 
Cali- 
1914 

the 
Lo., ot 


Angeles, 
fornia. Early in 
he started with 
Savage Tire 
San California, 


the 


Diego, 
as credit man in 


Los Angeles branch, 
later being transferred 
to the 


manager, 


factory as credit 


then pro- 


moted to trav eling audi- 





tor and soon to special 
salesman In Febru- 
1918, he ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager, and eleven months later was 


advanced to 


Jou n | 


SHAW 


ry, was 


sales manager In this position he _ greatly 


Mr. Shaw has a wide acquaintance in social and fraternal 
as well as business circles and is a member of the B. P. O. 


Elks No. 168 of San Diego. 





THE RUBBER TRADE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
LOS ANGELES NOTES. 
Bag \NGELEs is the largest city west of St. Louis, according to 
the United States census returns for 1920, which gives the 
population of Los Angeles as 575,480, in contrast with that of San 
Francisco, which has 508,410. 

\nother large rubber plant is coming to Los Angeles. It is 
the Fabri-Cord Tire Company of California, which has purchased 
thirty acres adjoining the Vista del Oro tract on Seventh street 
in the San Pedro harbor section of the city, and construction 
will begin August 1 on a plant that will ultimately cost $2,000,000. 
The first unit will be a three-story building of reinforced con- 
crete, 60 by 250 feet, costing when equipped, $80,000 for the 
building and $200,000 for the machinery. The initial output will 
be 500 cord tires and 1,500 tubes a day, and 400 men will be 


employed. Eventually the company plans to employ 1,700. 
Electricity will be used wholly for power. 
The E. M. Smith Co., Los Angeles, manufacturer of Emsco 


products consisting of rubber belting, brake linings, clutch facings 
and other rubber-asbestos and textile products is a twelve-year- 
old concern of which E. M. Smith is president and general man- 
The factory buildings now built and under way are of 





Situ Co, 


CALENDER Room, E. M. 


reinforced concrete and include a rubber mill, a textile mill, a 
power plant, garage, machine shop, belting factory, warehouse 
The plant is the only one west of Chicago making 
It uses more than 25,000 pounds 


of canvas monthly and it is all bought in California. Emsco 


and offices 
clutch facings for automobiles. 


products are being shipped to Arizona, Texas, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, Oklahoma, Kansas, and other states as far east as 
Philadelphia. 

Goodyear tires are being made in California. The first “native 
son” tire to be made in the Golden State and bearing the ‘““Wing- 
foot” brand was turned out at the Los Angeles factory on June 
14, 1920. 
nounced perfect, the whistles of five Goodyear factories, namely, 


\s the casing was removed from the molds and pro- 


in Los Angeles, Akron, Ohio, Toronto, Canada, the cotton mills 
at Goodyear, Connecticut, and the ginning mills on the Goodfeart 
cotton plantation in Arizona, in unison greeted the birth of the 
tire. It is a model 30 by 3-inch, plain tread, single-cure fabric 
tire of the clincher type and will be placed in the Goodyear Prod- 


ucts Museum in Akron. 
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The severest test of solid truck tires ever made in this section 
took place recently when a 73-ton, 40-inch naval gun was trans- 
ported from the Southern Pacific railroad freight yards at San 
Pedro to Fort McArthur, adjoining Los Angeles harbor. The 
huge gun was so placed that 23 tons rested on dollies and the 
remaining 50 tons on a single trailer, which is believed to be 
the greatest weight ever imposed on solid tires. Two 40 by 12 
solids were used on the front wheels and four 40 by 10 solids 
on the rear wheels of the trailer, all Goodrich tires. 

Rubber-tired auto vans have replaced the horse-drawn mail 
carts in Los Angeles, the department having 
installed thirty-seven of the motor vehicles. There are nineteen 
l-ton, three 2-ton, and 
in use. 

W. D. Newerf, W. S. Melcher, and Carl Newerf have formed 
the Tire Sales Company to market in Los Angeles the Western 
Washington Tire & Rubber Co., 


postoffice just 


thirteen 3¢-ton, two 2%4-ton vans now 


States tires made by the 
Spokane, Washington. 

While no affirmation or denial has been made by the Miller 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio., of the rumor current here for several 
months that it intended to build a large plant in Los Angeles, 
the impression persists that the company is maturing plans to 
that end. F. C. Millhoff, general manager, and W. S. 
Campbell, advertising manager, of the Miller company, have 
been spending much time lately in this section. 

The U. S. 
homa, in addition to its new plant acquired in 
will build another this winter on a site to be purchased imme- 
this it will its customers 


sales 


Compression Inner-Tube Co., Inc., Tulsa, Okla- 
Pennsylvania, 
diately in Los Angeles. From serve 
in the territory west of the Rockies, and from Tulsa, those be- 
tween the Rockies and the Mississippi. 

It is estimated that the annual bill for tires for the 1,500 motor 
stages operated daily over the fine highways of California is not 


Shoedealers’ Association which opened at San Diego on June 7. 


Bert Mooser, who is the Pacific Coast representative of the 
India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio., has gone East to hurry 
up tire shipments. Local distributers have been seriously 
hampered by depleted stocks. 

J. Ralph Campbell, long with The Fisk Rubber Co., has been 
appointed manager of Guasti, House & Giulli, Inc., Los Angeles, 
southwestern distributer of Perfection tires. Mr. Campbell re- 
cently visited the Perfection plant at Fort Madison, Iowa. 

J. A. Peterson has succeeded J. R. Campbell as manager of the 
Los Angeles branch of The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts. For a little more than three years he has been 
manager of the company’s branch at Sacramento where J. A. 
Jack, a salesman for the last three years, has been appointed 
manager 

Tire users have been greatly interested in an animated cartoon 
recently shown here that depicted a supposed strike of abused 
tires against unreasonable use by their owners. The film 
entitled, “The Striking Tire” and was supplied by The B. F. 
Co., Akron, part of the 
paign against the neglect and misuse of tires. 


was 


Goodrich Ohio., as nation-wide cam- 


of the United States Rubber 
Company’s southern California and Arizona branches, has been 


J. B. Magee, general manager 


making a thorough study of trade conditions in the northern 
part of California, first with J. B. Brady, Pacific Coast manager, 
at San Francisco and afterward as far as Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
with T. H. Wilkinson, that and L. M 
Simpson, manager of the Sacramento branch. 


manager for section, 
The George W. Eno Rubber Co., Los Angeles, has purchased 

the mold for the Ehman half-sole tire from the Ehman Tire & 

Rubber Co., and is just concluding experiments looking toward 

applying this mold to a whole-sole tire which the Eno company 

will soon turn out in quantity under its own name. 

Los 


Employes of the Angeles Goodyear tire plant 














RUBBER CORPORATION 


New PLant, SAMSON Tire & 


less than $1,200,000. The average run for each is 150 miles a 


day, and a mileage of 12,000 is figured for each of the five tires 
carried. 


Roy R. Meads, president and general manager of the Pacific 


Rubber Co., has returned to Los Angeles from a visit to the 


Horseshoe tire factory in Racine, Wisconsin, and a visit to the 
various distributing agencies of the company on the Pacific 
coast. 

W. J. Coe, of the United States Rubber Company’s Los Angeles 


branch, attended the annual convention of the California Retail 





‘a | have organized a 60-piece band under the leadership of 
| Frank Marsales, who also heads the Elks’ band in Los 

Angeles 
b 


The Goodyear employes have also organized 

a baseball team, and thus far they have won 10 of the 

12 games played. 

the automobile tires 

United States are sold west of the Mis- 
\sked by THe INpIA RuBBeR Wor -p rep- 


It has been claimed that half of 
made in the 
sissippi river. 
resentative whether such a statement was true, an offi- 
cial of largest 


one of the tire-making concerns in the 


country stated that his company’s sales in the fourteen 
Pacific Coast and all the Pacific ex- 
ports total but 10 per cent of the company’s entire busi- 


states nearest the 
ness. 

A PIONEER TIRE Co. 
Samson Tire & 
Rubber Corporation, whose general offices are at 333 
West Pico Los Although launched 
during the war, it has flourished remarkably. It has 


\ prosperous young company is the 
\ngeles. 


street, 


a plant at Compton, a nearby city, and is running it 
up t 


capacity 
The first unit of the new plant now under way is a 
50 by 200 feet. 


calenders, there 


three-story brick building of mill construction 


Besides the batteries of machines, mixers and 
will be big press-vulcanizers and the latest machines and devices 
The plant will be on a main line of railroad 


for tire work. 


and have its own siding. There is plenty of water, cheap elec- 
tric power, and a fine class of help always available. 

The officers are especially proud of the fact that the plant 
is free and clear, that the company has no bonds or preferred 


stock, and that it discounts all purchases. 

















oles ? 
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The Samson concern is said to be the pioneer on the year been granted the exclusive concession for the sale of tires 
Pacific Coast in the making of full-modeled, modern con- and tubes in Yosemite National Park. 
structed, supersized cord tires, facilities having been pro- Through its purchase from Miller & Lux of the Bottonwillow 


vided for turning out all sizes up to 38 by 5; and all in addi- 


tion to a wide variety of standard tires 


SAN FRANCISCO NOTES, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
J. C. Tuttle, A. A. 


G. Greenwald, have just completed a prolonged 


1. W. Thomas, vice-president of the 


Co., and three of the tactory engineers, 


Warner and | 


survey of the automobile industry on the Pacilic Coast, with 
special reference to road and traffic gonditions affecting tire 
products, solid and pneumatx Incidentally Mr. Thomas has 
een giving inspiring talks to Firestone tire distributers at 
uncheon-conferences in several coast cities. 

i. P. Lawson has been appointed assistant district manager 

r the San Francisco branch of the Willard Storage Battery 

mpany. Mr, Lawson, who has been with the Willard concern 
four years, is well-known and popular among the trade 

L. E. Crittenden has bought a half interest in the Tire Sales 
Company formerly owned solely by Johanna Pulver and D. P 
Miles 

NORTHWESTERN NOTES 

With the first cargo of rubber brought to the northwes' port 
since the Pacific Steamship Company established its service be- 
tween Seattle and Singapore a few months ago, the Admiral line 
freighter Hest Hartland arrived at Seattle June 10. Since 1918, 
the record year in Seattle’s import and export trade, most of 
he rubber from Singapore has moved through Gulf and Atlantic 
ports 

W. D. Albright, of Seattl orthwestern distributer for The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., has broken all records in tire ship- 
ments to the Pacific Coas He induced his company to send a 
trainload of tires on May 29 from the Akron factory to relieve 
a pronounced shortage in the Northwest, which is felt by all 
dealers 

The Michelin Tire Co. has leased a two-story building at 41 
Front street, Portland, Oregon, from which ( L. Normyle, 


branch manager, will supervise Michelin sales all over the North- 


west through sub-branches at Seattle, Spokane, Butte, Great 
Falls and Boise 

The Emery Retread Co. will erect a three-story modern tire 
service building at 1115 East Pike street, Seattle. 

John A, Leatherman, J. M. Albert, and R. W. Huntoon, of 
Seattle, have incorporated the Leatherman Tire & Rubber Co. 
wit? $2,000,000 as authorized capital 

The first unit of the new factory of the Occident Rubber Co., 


Kirkland, Washington, has beer mpleted and $20,000 worth of 


up-to-date machinery has been installed. Work has also been 
started on a second building, the two to cost $150,000. While the 
company will for a while continue to make a general line of rubber 
goods, it is also planning to turn out automobile tires later in 
1 year 
SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 

What is practically an add ! the n acreage of Arizona 

the new plantation being developed just across the Mexican 
border, where Harry Mount, president of the El Tigre Oil Co., 
Tampico, Mexico, and Arturo de la Torre, Mexico City, have 
taken title to several thousand acres of land in Sonora on the 
eastern bank of the Colorado river and extending from Arizona 
to the Gulf of California The sale was made by the heirs of 


Angeles 


experts 


the Andrade estate who live in Los 
will be 


suited for such a crop. 


Long-staple cotton 


planted at once and say the section is ideally 


Owing to scarcity of labor in Imperial Valley, some cotton 


growers much as $1 an hour to Hindu 


ch 


are paying as cotton- 


ppers 


The Spreckels “Savage’ Tire Co., San Diego, has for a second 


100,000-acre ranch thirty miles west of Bakerstield, the Goodyear 
& Rubber Co. will become, it is said, the largest cotton- 
The big California tract, like the 


Tire 
raising concern in the world. 
the 
Pima long-staple cotton needed for tire fabric. 


others owned by Goodyear concern in Arizona, will be 


planted to 

\ccording to F. W. Griffeth, vice-president of the Garlock 
Packing Co., Palmyra, New York, his company is considering 
the building of a western factory in Los Angeles. 


THE TOWN OF LITCHFIELD. 

Military triumphs in the olden days resulted in naming cities 
after great leaders, as Rome after Romulus, Constantinople in 
Constantine, and so industrial 


honor of To-day leaders 


Thus Paul W. Litchfield, one of the most 


on, 


“ 
receive a like honor. 








Film 


iversal 


Manufacturing Co.) 
THe Town or LITCHFIELD, ARIZONA, 


brilliant and successful of the latter-day rubber superintendents, 
has his name attached to a thriving town in Arizona where the 
Southwestern Cotton Co, has its headquarters. It is an honor 


well deserved and will bring good fortune to the community. 





THE “TRUFLITE” TENNIS BALL. - 

One of the new tennis balls is made with a four-piece center 
with rubber plug, in such a way, it is claimed, that there is no 
cpportunity for leakage or deflation. The special feature of this 
ball is the felt cover which is applied by a special process so as 


to be 


The “Truflite” tennis ball was ap- 
proved by the United States Na- 


tional 


stitchless and seamless. 


Association 
(The 


Seamless Rubber Company, Inc., 


Lawn Tennis 


in February of this year. 
New Haven, Connecticut.) 


ACCELERATOR HEEL REST. 


A heel rest for use by automo- 
bile drivers provides deep curved 





recesses of rubber for the heel 
to brace against, so that the pres- 
(Patent applied for.) sure on the keel is not at the 


“Essex” Heer Rest 


extreme end but is flung forward 
where it naturally would come when walking. The curve pre- 
vents the heel from slipping sideways and offers real support. 
The “Essex” heel rest comes packed ten in a carton. A patent 
on this device has been applied for. (Essex Rubber Company, 
Trenton, New jersey.) 

PROTECTIVE RUBBER BLANKET FOR ELECTRIC LINEMEN. 

\ blanket intended for use by electric linemen in repairing 
cross-country high-voltage lines is composed of special character 
duck coated on both sides with a rubber compound to resist high 
voltage. The edge is beaded on all four sides to Strengthen it 
and prevent tearing, and the material is extremely pliable. The 
blanket measures 35% inches square and weighs from 5% to 6 
pounds. (W. H. Salisbury & Co., Inc., 308-310 West Madison 
street, Chicago, Illinois.) 
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Pneumatic Tire Tread Designs. 
September, 1918, to September, 1919. 
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a a PATENTEE OR ASSIGNEE AND ADDRESS. | Cut Fatent PATENTEE OR ASSIGNEE AND ADDRESS. 

No. No. | No, No. 

(1). 52,114. The Long-Wear Rubber Co., Elyria, Ohio. (37). 53,066. F. S. Dickinson, New York City. 

(2). 52,116. B. H. Pratt, Milwaukee, Wis. (38). 53,070. The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

(3). 52,122. S. R. Vasbinder, Fulton, Il. (39) 53,083. Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Conn. 

(4). 52,183. The Star Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. (40). 33,096. The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio 
(5). 52,170. W. C. Owen, Cleveland, Ohio. (41). 53,100. A. E. Braden, Tacoma, Wash. 

(6). 52,178. H. A. Phillips and J. G. Stamm, Cleveland, Ohio (42). 53,108. Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Mass, 

(7). 52,224. Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co., Jonesboro, Indiana. (43). 53,111... W. R. Blowers, Omaha, Neb. 

(8). 52,227. J. W. Richardson, Detroit, Mich. (44). 53,112. W. R. Blowers, Omaha, Neb 

(9). 52,232. A. E. Wing, Cleveland, Ohio. (45). 53,113. W. R. Blowers, Omaha, Neb. 

(10). 52,266. The Rubber Products Co., Barberton, Ohio. (46). 53,114. W. R. Blowers, Omaha, Neb. 

(11). 52,298. Armstrong Rubber Co., Newark, N. J. (47). 53,116. Combination Rubber Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 
(12). 52,303. A. E. Pearce and H. H. Swan, Ashtabula, Ohio. (48). 53,129. The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio. 
(13). 52,304. A. E. Pearce and H. H. Swan, Ashtabula, Ohio (49). 53,133. The Gordon Tire & Rubber Co.. Canton, Ohio 
(14). 52,306. United States Tire Co., New York City. (50). 53,143. The Oldfield Tire Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

(15). 52,329. The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. (51). 53,146. J. & D. Tire Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

(16). 52,430. Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., Milbrook, N. Y. (52). 53,151. C. P. L. Huston, Plainfield, N. J. 

(17). 52,431. Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., Milbrook, N. Y. (53). 53,190. Wicks’ Tire & Rubber Products Co., Seattle, Wash. 
(18). 52,459. H. A. Phillips and J. G. Stamm, Cleveland, Ohio. (54). 53,223. E. Hopkinson, New York City 

(19). 52,573. H. H. Hewitt, Buffalo, N. Y. (55). 53,278. Washington Rubber Co., Washington, Pa. 

(20). 52,650. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. (56). 53,279. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

(21). 52,686. The Star Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. (57). 53,292. E. H. Cooper, Kansas City, Mo. 

(22). 52,701. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. (58). 53,316. The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
(23). 52,702. A. Kanzee, Berkeley, Calif. (59). 53,331. The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 

(24). 52,703. A. Kanzee, Berkeley, Calif. (60). 53,372. Iowa Cord Tire Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

(25). 52,704. A. Kanzee, Berkeley, Calif. (61). 53,494. Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
(26). 52,893. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, IIl. (62). 53,653. W. B. Buckley, Washington, D. C. 

(27). 52,899. The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio. (63). 53,511. A. L. Weeks, Gadsden, Ala. 

(28). 52,959. W._A. Miller, Columbus, Ohio. (64). 53,555. C. R. Baker, Akron, Ohio. 

(29). 52,962. A. L. Pashek, Newark, N. J. (65). 53,553. G. S. Anderson, Akron, Ohio. 

(30). 52,975. United States Tire Co., New York City. (66). 53,410. Revere Rubber Co., Providence, R. I 

(31). 52,725. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Can. (67). 53,427. The B. F. Goodrich Co.. New York City. 

(32). 52,731. T. J. Edwards, Akron, Ohio. (68). 53,479. Racine Auto Tire Co., Racine, Wis. 

(33). 52,732. T. J. Edwards, Akron, Ohio, (69). 53,498. M. Greenspan, Chicago, III. 

(34). 52,749. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. (70). 53,589. R. WY Hartlev. Hallevbury, Ont 

(35). 58.822. H. H. Hazeltine, Tacoma, Wash. (71). 53,608. S. Reels, Hevster Terrs 

(36) 53 006 J. & D. Tire Co., Charlotte, > (72). 53,661. The Oldfield Tire Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


A POINT about the increasing prices of rubber goods, notably 


those in which cotton and other high-priced materials 


figure largely, has been brought forcibly to my attention. 


he big manufacturing com- 


This is that large buyers such as t 
bines are not replacing their rubber goods so frequently as has 
been their They have discovered that where more care 
is taken of them their life and utility can be made to last longer; 
in other words, they are getting more work out of them, and 
have line with the new 
I met a rubber manufacturer recently who was taking 
this procedure which had led to 
orders being adjourned to some future date. 


wont, 


subordinates been instructed to fall in 
policy. 
quite a gloomy view of new 
certain customary 
This cannot, fortunately, have anything to do with the Greek 
Calends because with the most careful usage rubber manufac- 
tures have only a finite life. 

The centenary of the foundation of Thomas Hancock's rubber 
works in Goswell road falls in the present year, and it is inter- 
directors of the company are 
Personal Narrative” of 
India-Rubber 


there has 


esting to hear that the present 


recognizing the event by reprinting his 


the origin and progress of the “Caoutchouc or 


Manufacture in England.” I do not know whether 
been a previous reprint, but the date of publication of the copy 
1887. No doubt there will be many among 


mature 


in my possession is 


the younger rubber chemists, if not among those of 
years, who will be glad of the opportunity of possessing a copy 


of the book 


THE PROOFING TRADE. 

The fall which has taken place in the price of 
somewhat slow in its effect on the price of rubber substitutes, no 
change to the advantage of the buyer of the latter having oc- 
Of course the increased cost of 


seed oils is 


curred at the time of writing. 
substitutes is not all attributable to oil values, as labor and chemi- 
cals are also up. With regard to vulcanizing, although sulphur 
may be expected to come down, there seems little likelihood of 
bisulphide of carbon and chloride of sulphur following in its 
This bears upon the relative cost of the dry-heat and 
the cold cure was decidedly 


wake. 
cold-cure processes At one time 
the cheaper of the two, but now they are much the same and 
it has become customary to take the costs of the two processes 
as sigilar in works calculations. 

Recrimination between the cloth supplier and the waterproofer, 
where there is any complaint by the purchaser of the finished 
article, is a well worn theme, each in perfect faith putting the 
blame upon the other. One or two cases which have given 
rise to the customary amenities have been associated with khaki- 
dyed cloth as a component part of rubber-proofed clothing, and 
Nothing is alleged 
against the waterproof properties of the com- 
plaint being limited to the fact that when tested with water 
by the special method adopted by the purchaser some altera- 
tion in the tint of the khaki color takes place. With regard 
to the various methods used by purchasers to test waterproofs, 
it certainly seems desirable that some standard test should be 
adopted and also that this test should be specified and particu- 
As it is, the 
test if 


altogether the defects seem trivial enough. 
garments, the 


larized when the goods are being contracted for. 


person is at a disadvantage in not knowing to what 
any the goods are to be subjected 

Reports from the works indicate that as regards new busi- 
ness, slackness is somewhat prevalent, and this may be taken 
as supporting the statements emanating from other trades to 
the effect that the populace is not spending money so freely 
must be remembered in this 


officers and men 


ago. It 
distributed 


as was the case a 


that the 


year 


respect millions among 


have been except in those few cases where the 
gratuities were invested. 

\nother instance where the making-up side of the business 
is to be carried on by a separate company associated with the 
rubber works is that of the Premier Waterproof and Rubber 
Co., Limited, of Manchester. A new company called Premier 
Garments, Limited, has been registered with a capital of 
£90,000 in £1 shares, of which 80,000 are cumulative preference, 
to take over the making up and selling of the waterproof gar- 
ments and piece goods of the above company. Until the new 
premises are ready for occupation the new company will con- 


its business from the rubber works. W. Lilley is on the 


now spent, 


duct 
board of both companies. 

The police in some of our smokiest towns are now being 
supplied with the well-known white, single-texture mackintoshes 
worn in the past almost exclusively by coachmen. They are 
certainly more conspicuous than the ordinary dark blue or black 
is to be hoped that the makers 
the white color undergoes a 


hitherto worn, but it 
held 


coats 
will not be responsible if 
change. 

The report of J. Mandleberg & Co., Limited, the Manchester 
waterproofing house, for 1919 is of the usual satisfactory na- 
ture, the distribution on the ordinary shares including a bonus 
of 7% per cent, being 22% per cent. As in many other businesses 
the high cost of materials and the necessity for expansion to 
cope with new business have made it imperative to issue fur- 
ther capital and it is proposed to issue a further 150,000 ordi- 
nary #1 shares and also to create 150,000 eight per cent preferred 
ordinary shares. These shares are to be offered at par to 
directors and others engaged in the management of the company 
at the directors’ discretion. 

SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY’S ANNUAL REPORTS. 

The volume for 1919 is now at hand, and, as was the case 
in 1918, the chapter dealing with progress in the rubber in- 
dustry is from the pen of Dr. Twiss, chief chemist of the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited. He mentions that now the war 
is over, details referring to manufactured goods are more fre- 
quent, and gives footnote reference to various papers that have 
been published in THe INDIA RupBerR Wortp. To the busy man 
who, despite the best intentions, cannot always manage.to keep 
up with the flow of technical literature, the summary given by 
Dr. Twiss of the scientific papers relating to the industry pub- 
lished during the year will be found very useful. Rubber patent 
literature as such is not specially dealt with, perhaps because of 
the dreary monotony of the rubber-like bodies made from fish, 
tar or what not, and which the inventor rarely lives to see in 
regular use. The tendency of fine powders, such as precipitated 
barium sulphate, to become coarser under the mixing process 
is specially referred to in connection with Harting’s United 
States patent covering the use of minced powders in the form 
of a paste with water or other liquid. Dr. Twiss, however, 
thinks that the practical difficulties in the way of doing this 
appear to be serious, though he suggests that glue and other 
colloids might usefully be applied in the form of an aqueous 
jelly. Referring to the use of glue in rubber, Dr. Twiss quotes 
American practice without saying whether it is used in Europe. 


FUSION OF TIRE MAKING AND COTTON SPINNING INTERESTS. 

It is announced that Belgrave Standard Tyres, Limited, of 
Oldham, has acquired a controlling interest in the Beldam 
Tyres, Limited, of Brentford, near London. Other firms in 
this fusion are the Belgrave Mills Co., Oldham, the Standard 
Tyres Co., Oldham, the Standard Tyre and Rubber Manufac- 
turers, Limited, of London; the spinning and manufacturing 
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concerns of Robert McLure and Sons, Limited, of Stockport 

and J. and W. Bourne, Limited, of Highton, near Preston. It 

would seem from this that the tire making part of the com- 

bine will have no need to go short of textile fabric. 
GALOSHES. 

The position as regards retailers’ supplies is very different 
from what it was a year ago. The erstwhile scarcity has given 
place to plentiful stocks which at the end of the winter season 
are causing some little perturbation to the retail rubber stores. 
As the winter was very mild throughout and there was hardly 
anything in the way of a snowfall, sales have not been up to 
the average. It might have been thought that the extremely 
wet period of April and the first three weeks of May would 
have led to increased sales, but this has not been the case. The 
British seem as conservative as ever as regards their limited 
use of galoshes; there is only a run on them in times of heavy 
snowfall, and they are not used for rain, even in these days 
of expensive and often leaky boots. Of course galoshes are 
more expensive than they were, the ruling price to-day being 
10 shillings for men’s and 7 shillings, sixpence for ladies’. A 
large number of these are Canadian, which seem to have ousted 
the American brands so well known in pre-war days. I am 
told that the American are now too expensive and also that 
the high price of the Canadian is due to freight and duty, or at 
any rate to costs over and above those of manufacture. The 
price of the Canadian and British galoshes is the same. 





RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION PRIZES. 

The Rubbers Growers’ Association, Inc., London, offers prizes 
amounting to £5,000 for new ideas and for encouraging new 
uses of rubber; a first price of £1,000, three prizes of £500, and 
ten premiums of £100 each. A sum of £1,500 in addition will 
be divided among other competitors who may offer ideas of 
value. Suggestions must be in by December 31, 1920. They 
must be practical and likely to increase the demand for the raw 
material. 

Competitors are required to give: (1) a brief description 
of the idea; (2) a full, detailed description, with explanations, 
samples, diagrams and designs, so as to make it possible to 
work out the idea; (3) a statement of the facts on which the 
idea is based and of the special advantages the competitor has 
had for acquiring his knowledge; (4) any available information 
about cost, demand and the quantity of raw rubber likely to be 
needed; (5) whether the idea is partly or wholly original or 
not; and (6) whether it is covered in any way by patents or if 
patents have been applied for. 

Entries should be addressed to The Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Prize Competition, care of Fitzpatrick, Graham & Co., 
95a Chancery Lane, London, W. C, 2. 





FOREIGN TARIFF NOTES. 


: admits crude rubber free of duty, but imposes a 
duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on india rubber products. 

Malta’s new preferential tariff in favor of Great Britain re- 
duces the 15 per cent ad valorem duty on all rubber goods, now 
in force, to 10 per cent, for those of British manufacture. 

France (April 23) forbids the importation of dress shields, 
suspenders, garters and belts; manufactures with mountings of 
rubber or celluloid, and fountain pens. 

Australia’s revised tariff, in force March 25, 1920, permits the 
free importation of crude, waste, reclaimed, and masticated rub- 
ber; hard rubber in sheets, rubber thread and elastics. It in- 
creases the duty on rubber belting, hose, mats, druggists’ sundries, 
other manufactures of rubber and rubber substitutes, and tires 
and tubes to 40 per cent ad valorem; but pneumatic tires weigh- 
ing 2% pounds or over and tubes weighing one pound or over 
must pay 2s. 6d. a pound, if that amounts to more than the ad 


The preferential rates for British manufactures 
For rubber shoes the duty is 35 per cent, prefer- 
gritish free. 


valorem duty. 
are 25 per cent. 
ential 25 per cent; for rubber boots 10 per cent, 
Insulated wire and cables 15 per cent, British free. 
The Serb-Croat-Slovene State, of jugoslavia, on March 19, 
1920, prohibited the importation of rubber or part rubber boots 
and shoes, floor cloths and mats, toys and articles of soft or 
vulcanized rubber, hard rubber or gutta percha, or wholly or 
partly covered, coated, or saturated with rubber, if combined 
with the finest materials or precious metals. 
Austria requires an license for 
waste rubber, and for pneumatic tires and insulated wire and 


export raw, reclaimed, or 
cables. : 

Germany, since February 28, 1920, requires licenses for the ex- 
portation of crude and purified rubber, gutta percha and balata; 
gutta percha and balata scrap and waste; and rubber 
manufactures of rubber, or 


rubber, 
substitutes. 
partly of rubber export licenses are required. 

Persia and Great Britain have formed a new commercial agree- 
ment which went into effect April 2, 1920. By it crude rubber 
enters Persia free; if prepared, in slabs, sheets or threads, it pays 
a duty of 3 kran a batman (21 cents on 6% pounds). Rubber 
shoes pay 5 kran (35 cents) a batman, but if the rubber is com- 
bined with textiles which are more than the rubber, 
the shoes rank as clothing and pay 15 per cent ad valorem. Tis- 
sues covered with rubber pay 10 per cent, and all other manu- 
factures, including tires for bicycles or vehicles, 12 per cent ad 
All these goods must pass through specified custom 


Furthermore for all 


valuable 


valorem. 
houses, except by special permission. 





EUROPEAN NOTES. 


| aan & Co., or MiLAN, ITALy, made net profits of 5,420,000 
lire in 1919, paying dividends of 55 lire per share. The 
company has decided to increase its share capital from 40,000,000 
lire to 60,000,000 lire. One lira equals $0.193. 

A cable manufacturing company has been started at Sodertalje, 
not far from Stockholm, Sweden, by the A. B. Svenska Maskin- 
verken with a share capital of 18,000,000 kroner, the mother 
company retaining 8,000,000 kroner of the amount. A krona 
equals about $0.27 United States currency. 

France imported 32,455 metric tons of rubber in 1919 as against 
19,927 tons in 1918, the values being 216,130,000 francs in 1919 
and 113,578,000 francs in 1918. Of this amount 12,638 tons came 
from English ports, 3,235 tons from Brazil, 516 from French 
Congo, 321 from Senegal, 1,000 from the west of Africa, 8,264 
from the British Indies and 6,481 from other countries. 
Besides this 11,722 tons.of manufactured rubber goods were 
imported in 1919, including tires, tubes, shoes, clothing, bandages, 
tubing and so on, worth 221,134,000 francs. A large proportion 
came from the United States. 

American automobile tires are in demand in Constantinople, 
the prices, even at the present rates of exchange, being ap- 
parently no obstacle. who could not sell tires in 
France have disposed of them in the Turkish capital. 

Kan & Kan, dealers in rubber, asbestos, etc., have removed from 
Doetinchem, to 17 Utrechtschestraat, Arnhem, Netherlands. 


tons 


Salesmen 


The India Rubber Products Co., Limited, 47-48 Farringdon 
street, London, E. C. 4, a branch of the United States Rubber 
Co. and associated companies, has now registered for the future 
conduct of its business as the “United States Rubber Co., Ltd.” 
Other offices are maintained at Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow. 

Rubber was honored by King George V. through the inclusion, 
among the birthday honors for this year, of knighthood for Sir 
Henry Alexander Wickham, who forty-odd years ago, conveyed 
from Brazil to England the seeds of Hevea which were used to 
start the Ceylon and East Indian rubber plantations. 
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NETHERLAND INDIES NOTES. 
RUBBER ACREAGE IN THE DUICH EAST INDIES. 
INQUIRY into the acreage devoted to rubber in 


VERY CAREFUI 


A 


the Trade 


Indies in the year 1918 has been made by 
Department of Agriculture, Industry 


iverheid en Handel’), Nether- 


the Dutch East 


division of the 


and Commerce (“Landbouw, Ni 
lands India officially is divided into two parts, “Java and Ma- 
dura” and “the Outer Possessions,” which latter include Sumatra, 


} 


he lesser islands of the East 


Borneo, Celebes, New Guinea and 


Indian archipelago. The investigators, for scientific reasons, dis- 


tinguished between the estates devoted to rubber alone and those 


which raised mixed crops, and also took account of the different 


kinds of rubber trees planted. The figures follow, areas being 
given in hectares: 
NUMBER Hevea 
LANTED Ps CTIVE Bra Ficus Manl- 
F’STATES \REAS \REA SILIENSIS. ELAsTIca HOT 
I, Planted With Rubber Only 
Tava 76 28,629 4 8.041 427 161 
Outside 161 109,398 76,571 108,703 695 od 
II. Rubber and One Other Crop. 
Tava 11,39 5.696 10.7390 634 517 
Outsids 0 -1,8 13,48 US529 973 
III, Rubber and Two Other Crops. 
Java 1,001 55 953 34 14 
Outside 4,715 1 4,484 231 
IV. Rubber and Three or More Other Crops. 
lava ( 343 4 97 231 14 
V. Mixed Crops 
Java 9,727 414 
Outside ( l¢ 
1122 on east ust of Sumatra 
Of the above number of estates with mixed crops, there were 
152 in Java and 39 in the outside possessions which had areas 
planted to rubber only. The figures for these pure rubber 
acreages were 
NUMRBES HEvEA 
' PLANTED Propuctive Bra _Ficvs Mant- 
ESTATE \REAS \REAS SILIENSIS. ELAsTICca HOT. 
Tava 15 11,923 572 29,298 2,440 190 
Outside 39 14,307 324 13,278 1,029 
Totals of Tables I-V. 
Tava 3 121,100 44 38,330 1,326 706 
Outside 84 52,238 97.405 134,016 1,899 
Dutcl East 
Indies 677 7 3,338 149,847 172,346 3,225 706 
The average size of an estate devoted solely to rubber was 


376.7 hectares (930.45 acres) in Java and 679.5 hectares (1,678.4 
Wild rubber, jelutong, gutta 


acres) in the outside possessions 
percha and the like are not included in the survey, which deals 
purely with cultivated plantation rubber. 


FAR EASTERN NOTES. 


I tires in Japan is probably greater 
any country of Not many 
automobiles or motorcycles, but nearly every 
bicycles made in Japan. The imports 
to $519,330 in 1913, were $559 in 1918; 


MARKET for bicycle 


e “HE 
than in 


Japanese can 


equal population 
buy 
one can afford the cheap 
of tires, which amounted 
the cause is the cheapness of the domestic article—the cheapest 
cost $2.65 and the dearest 
pay a duty of $42.75 on 100 pounds 

The Japanese rubber plantations in Malaya are chiefly in the 


tires $6.50, while imported tires must 


State of Johore and are about 93,803 acres in extent. 
Burma’s exports of rubber during the war years and since 
follows: 1919, 4,149,242 pounds, valued $1,520,935 
American money; 1918, 2,634,380 pounds ($1,381,943); 1917, 
2,301,157 pounds ($1,425,244) ; 1916, 1,285,984 pounds ($995,611) ; 
1915, 987,392 pounds ($632,594) 
$13,659, were sent directly to the United States in 1919, and 
76,246 pounds ($46,623) in 1918 

Motor trucks are coming into general use in Singapore to 
convey plantation rubber from wharves to stores or from one 


have been as 


Of this 67,365 pounds, valued 


go-down to another. Auction sales are made subject to de- 
livery within two days, which makes trucks almost a necessity, 
as the bullock carts are slow and carry only limited loads. 

A Norwegian company, the Norsk Sumatra Co., with a capital 
of 1,800,000 kroner, has undertaken rubber planting in Sumatra. 

The oldest rubber plantation in Cochin China was started in 
1897, but the large estates date only from 1907. At present there 
are 49,400 acres planted in Cochin China and about 2,470 acres 
in the rest of Indo-China; the area is increasing by about 2,500 
acres The soil and climate are suitable, labor is plenti- 
ful, but capital is lacking. 

Ceylon proposes to forbid the importation of all Hevea seed 


a year. 


from any part of South America, owing to reports that leaf dis- 
ease is common on the Amazon, as well as in Surinam and 
British Guiana, where it has practically killed rubber growing. 
In this it follows the lead of the Federated Malay States, 
which have prohibited the importation of seed from British 
Guiana since 1917. The leaf disease was brought to Surinam 
Brazil about ten 
Sultanate of 


years ago. 
3runei in British 
The business has been in a 


from 

Rubber in the 3orneo is the 
chief crop raised for exportation. 
critical condition since 1918, owing partly to the fall in the price 
of rubber and partly to the lack of labor. The Brunei native 
is a good worker, but he takes to fishing or to work in the 
woods rather than tilling the soil, and, further, does not like to 
go far from home. The future of rubber depends on the impor- 
tation of labor, coolie or other, from abroad. 

The Selangor Rubber Co., one of the pioneer British rubber 
companies in the Malay peninsula, is now 21 years old. In 1899, 
when the bicycle boom was in full swing, but more than twenty 
years after Wickham had brought the Hevea seed from Brazil 
and Hooker and his assistants had demonstrated how well it 
could grow in Ceylon, Malaya and Southern India, the company 
took up 200 acres planted with trees one year old. It now 
possesses about 2,700 acres and fifteen years ago owned nearly 
twice as much land. It has turned out over seven million pounds 
of rubber, worth £1,140,000. 

British North Borneo exported 8,801,795 pounds of rubber in 
1919, being 50 per cent more than in 1918. 

New Zealand expects to provide asbestos for its own needs 
from native sources. Large deposits of asbestos and of French 
chalk exist at Takala in Nelson province and also near Matueka. 

A British combination of tire manufacturers is planning to 
build a tire and rubber goods factory at Howick in Natal and 
to amalgamate with itself the South African Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., of Johannesburg. It will be a year before they can 
get to work as the machinery must be sent out from England. 

From an estate of 107 acres in Selangor (Federated Malay 
States), the Tremelbye Rubber Company reports a yield of 705 
pounds of rubber per acre for 1919. 





AFRICAN NOTES. 


[° SOUTHERN NIGERIA many of the Para rubber trees planted 
under government supervision have reached tapping age. In 
the Benin district 250,000 Hevea trees have been planted. The 
export for 1918 amounted to 352,504 pounds, most of it Para 
rubber. 

Rubber in Uganda is displacing coffee on some plantations; 
11,255 acres, with coffee as a side crop, have been planted with 
Para trees by European owners. The exports of rubber in 
1918 were 253,063 pounds, valued at £12,893; in 1917 they were 
108,336 pounds, worth £9,867. The natives also have planted 
some Para and a considerable quantity of Ceara. 

In Italian Somaliland the raising of Manihot glaziovii has 
begun. 

Former German East Africa exported in the fiscal year 1918-19 
344,700 pounds of rubber, worth 164,534 rupees. 
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In 1918 Mozambique exported £1,212 worth of rubber, most of 
it going to the United States. 

In 1913 no American motor car could be found in French 
West Africa; by the end of 1919 there were 150 passenger auto- 
mobiles, 80 motor trucks and 15 motorcycles. They are distributed 
as follows: 


Motor- 
: Autos. Trucks. cycles. 
Ee ae eee we , ae ae 40 1 
Upper Senegal and Nigeria.................. 12 11 4 
Ivory Coast . rr Rehee se th wwese 26 9 
Dahomey, French Tegoland and the Kameruns 25 20 15 


SOUTH AMERICAN NOTES. 


y \RGENTINA an exposition of North American manufacturers 





will be held in November next, in the buildings of the Sociedad 


Palermo, Buenos Aires. 


South 


Rural in It is designed to bring the 


attention of Americans to the products of the United 








States and has the support of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in the Argentine Republic. 
BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF RUBBER FOR 1918 AND 1919. 
From 1918. 1919 r 1918. 1919 
Manos .. ...+- tons 8,262 14,037 Germany tons 
Itacoatiara ...... 112 a rae 27 61 
Para ii are 17,764 Belgium ...... ae seece 22 
«es ews 96 PE Scheeaiwas -alnan 7 
Maranhao 42 United States 17,886 23,299 
Fortaleza 485 France Caen 971 2,556 
Recife 48 United Kingdom 3,341 6,769 
i doses 34 Italy 88 1 
ee evececcesee 2 87 Spain 68 . 
Santos 68 Hol d 328 
Cor ba 272 247 Portugal 2 32 
Sweden eee 15 
gua) 179 161 
I l tons 22,6€ 3 52 Total ns 22,6€ 33,25 
Average for 5 Average for 5 
Years Before War War Years 
1909-13 1914-18 1918 1919, 
lotals in tons 8 8 1,367 22.662 33 
Value in contos 60,473 123,868 73,728 105,537 
Value in £1,000 17,020 6.615 3,998 6,240 
Of total exports of 33,252 tons in 1919, 53.5 per cent were 


shipped at Para, 42.3 per cent at Manaos, 0.4 per cent at Itacoa- 


tiara and Ilha, and 4.2 per cent at sundry ports. 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER EXPORTS DECLINE, 


The total shipments of crude rubber from the ports of Para, 


Manaos, and Itacoatiara, Brazil, and Iquitos, Peru, are de- 
creasing, as is shown in the following table: 
1919. 1920 
January .pounds 6,624,915 6.273.039 
February 9,242,309 8,162,264 
March 9,512,787 6,916,352 


The price of this commodity continues to be low, and the ef- 
fect of the low price is seen in the refusal of merchants to place 


large orders for forward delivery. 


RUBBER DORMANT IN DUTCH AND BRITISH 
GUIANA. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

T WAS in 1910-11, during the great rubber boom, that Dutch 

Guiana contracted rubber fever. Rubber planting was the 
topic of the day in those days; fortunes were to be made and 
speculation ran high. The demand on the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for seeds could hardly be met; thousands upon thousands 
were imported from Ceylon and other rubber-producing coun- 
tries by the Government and sold to planters and others interested 
in this enterprise. The result of all this is too well known to 
readers of THe INDIA RupBER Wor Dd, and, although the expected 
realized, still the great boom has done 
Dutch turn and who knows what the 
future has in store for the colony. Rubber is bound to make 
All that is required is cheap production and that will 


were not 
Guiana a 


fortunes 
good 


good. 
eventually come. 

Rubber production in British Guiana is practically at a stand- 
still at the present time, as the foreign market hardly makes its 


collection a profitable undertaking. It is doubtful that the col- 


lection of rubber under existing conditions will pay. The trees 
are there either to be tapped unprofitably or allowed to remain 
untapped—preferably the latter course, until there is a greater 
demand for rubber and improved labor conditions make its col- 
lection a profitable concern. There is at present a greater demand 
in London for balata than for rubber, which brings only two 
shillings and three pence a pound. With the present high price 
of labor, it is impossible for the colony to compete against the 
rubber-producing countries in the East. 

The presence of rubber leaf disease in the British colony is also 
a serious factor in the conditions operating against the produc- 
tion of rubber. Last year the Consolidated Rubber & Balata 
Estates, Limited, reported only a very small quantity of rubber 
from their plantations, owing to the severe attack of leaf disease 
from which the trees had not recovered. Considerable money 
was spent to eradicate the disease, but without success, and new 
planting was abandoned. The leaf disease is sull causing a great 
deal of trouble and adds to the already high cost of production. 

While there is little or no rubber activity at present in British 
Guiana, there is no reason to consider the industry altogether 
dead. After the great rubber boom between 1910 and 1911 the 
production dropped considerably in 1912, when only 216 pounds 
were exported, but the output rose to 1,340 pounds the following 
year, dropped to 1,107 pounds in 1914, and rose again in 1915 
to 4,603 pounds. The export 15,586 
pounds in 1916, dropped to 14,781 pounds the following year and 
23,854 pounds—in 1918. Although condi- 


favorable in 1919, the total export of rubber 


figures went as high as 


reached their highest 


tions were not very 


from British Guiana was the second largest within the eight 
years under review, amounting to 17,793 pounds. During the first 
four months of this year 4,760 pounds were exported. The fig- 
ures quoted do not seem to justify the view that the industry is 


abandone d 


been successfully demonstrated by experimental plant- 


that large areas are 


It has 


British Guiana eminently suitable for 


ings in 
) } +e 

ara rubber trees 
+} 
I 


Tapping the | 
found in the colony 1910 on two 
The quality of the rubber 


the cultivation of Para rubber. 


was begun in estates on the 


Demerara river was good and it 


was valued very highly in the London market. Since then there 
has been a general disposition in British Guiana to plant Hevea 
brasiliensis. 

The cost of rubber 
and investigation by the Department of Science and Agriculture 
in 1911, flatlands required to be 
drained and cultivated, the cost to be from $65 
to $70 per acre during the first year, with an annual expenditure 


cultivation also had special attention 


when, on which thoroughly 


was estimated 
of from $25 to $30 per acre in subsequent years. 

There are extensive rubber cultivations in British Guiana and 
it is regrettable that tapping operations on a large scale cannot 
proceed, owing to the labor conditions and the unremunerative 
rubber market. 

In Dutch Guiana the labor question is practically settled, for 
large numbers of Javanese are arriving, and these are expert 
tappers and best adapted for rubber enterprises. 

It is to be hoped, however, that both British and Dutch Guiana 


in the course of time will become large rubber producing 


countries. 


BALATA NOTES FROM DUTCH GUIANA. 

The year 1919 closed with a fairly satisfactory export sheet. 
The balata exported to the outside world and produced under 
the most trying circumstances has proved that the colony is still 
a valuable asset to the Netherlands. 

The balata exported amounted to 493,907 kilos, of which 38.348 
kilos was sent to Holland, 138,302 to the United States, 49,869 to 
France, 259,290 to England, 8,097 to other countries. 

The importations from the United States reached the high 
figure of $4,313,101, and the total value of exports to that country 
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from Dutch Guiana was 2,015,505 florins or approximately $900,000. 


balata gathering has been taken 


Since the eginning of the vear 
rather seriously Many large expeditions left Paramaribo for 
the several districts and should the weather be favorable the crop 
for 1920 will be a record one There is everything at hand to 
make the crop of 1920 a success; the provisions from the United 
states are pouring t yuntry regularly nOW , the men to 
operate the trees are theré; the money to pay them for their 
work is in the bank and, last but by no means the least, the trees 
from which the balata is gathered are in abundant evidence 

CHICLE GUM IN BRITISH GUIANA. 
\nnouncement has been made in a report submitted by Consul 


McCunn of the discovery of chicle-producing trees in British 
Guiana Prospecting expeditions sent into the interior have 
recently returned to Georgetown with fully 600 pounds of chicle, 
and preparations are now being made by the discoverer, who 


holds a concessional right over 6,200 square miles of territory, to 


send out four prospecting parties in order to continue investiga- 
capacity of the tract. Territory thus far 


of yielding 200,000 pounds 


tions and ascertain the 


examined is reported to be capabl 


of gum annually 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF LONG-STAPLE COTTON. 


oe INTERESTING INFORMATION on the long-staple cotton in the 
United States is imparted by the Department of Commerce 
in Bulletin No. 140 of the Census Bureau on “Cotton Production 
and Distribution.” growth” 
years for cotton, which lap over the following calendar year. 
The need of long-staple cotton for the manufacture of thread, 
automobile tires, and high grade fabrics has caused the demand 
There was a time when the long- 
grown in the West Indies formed the 
Europe; the whole world 


“ 


The years given are generally the 


to far exceed the production. 
Island cotton 
greater part of the cotton 
product of this variety at present, about 50,000 bales, is com- 
paratively insignificant. The quantity of long-fiber cotton pro- 
duced in Egypt last year was about 900,000 bales, and the quan- 
tity of upland and American-Egyptian cotton with a staple of 
1% inches or more in length produced in the United States was 
1,394,000 bales. Long-staple cotton is also produced in relatively 
small amounts in India, Brazil, Peru, and some other countries. 
The amount of long-staple cotton, that is, cotton having a fiber 
of 1% inches or more in length, produced in the world in the 
growth year 1918 probably did not exceed 2,500,000 bales 
) 


fiber Sea 
used in 


SEA ISLAND COTTON, 

The Sea Island cotton crop of 1918 amounted to 52,208 bales 
or 20,450,000 pounds gross weight, being 40,411 bales less than 
the previous crop and 65,351 bales less than the 1916 crop. The 
ravages of the boll weevil and to the 
consequent reduction in cultivated on that account. 
Where they stick to cotton, the farmers plant early maturing 
upland varieties instead of Island, which takes long to 
ripen. The best Sea Island in the United States is grown on the 
islands off the South also grown in 


reduction is due to the 


acreage 
Sea 
coast of Carolina; it is 
Georgia and in Florida 
AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

The imports of Egyptian cotton into the United States in the 
fiscal year ended July 31, 1919, amounted to 100,006 bales of 500 
pounds each, compared with 114,580 bales for 1918, 199,892 bales 
for 1917 and 350,796 bales for 1916. The demand for Egyptian 
cotton led to its grown in the United States, and its 
culture Arizona and California. The 
Department of Agriculture reports on its cultivation: 


being 


has been established in 


“The production of American-Egyptian has greatly increased 
owing to the decline in the production of Sea Island cotton, 
caused by the ravages of the boll weevil in the southeastern 


states. While not as fine as the best Sea Island fiber, American- 
Egyptian of the Pima variety is fully equal to most of the Sea 
lsland crop in the length of staple and in average breaking 
strength. It seems to be a satisfactory substitute in making ihe 
classes of goods for which Sea Island was formerly used. The 
increase in the manufacture of automobile tires and the difficulties 
in the importation of Egyptian cotton, point to a strong demand 
for American-Egyptian and a corresponding increase in pro- 
duction.” 

During the calendar year 1918 about 80,000 acres of irrigated 
land in Arizona and California were planted with this cotton and 
the crop amounted to about 40,000 bales of 500 pounds which was 
sold at an average price of 56 cents a pound. At least 80 per cent 
of this was Pima, which has an average length of staple of from 
15% to 134 inches. The acreage planted in 1919 is about 90,000 
acres, nearly all located in the Salt River Valley, Arizona, and 
almost all of it is. Pima. 


LONG-STAPLE UPLAND COTTON. 

The long-staple upland cotton was formerly grown only in the 
Mississippi delta. The increased demand has caused successful 
attempts to be made to grow it in other parts of the cotton belt. 
In 1918 there were grown 1,359,000 bales of upland cotton, 1% 
inches or more, as compared with 1,354,000 bales in 1917, 1,009,- 
000 bales in 1916, and 832,000 bales in 1915. The increase in 
long-staple production is due, first, to the high prices paid for 
it in recent years, and second, to improved varieties, which, on 
the right soil, are showing themselves equal in yield and in 
early maturity to the short-staple cotton. It was found that 
1.5 per cent of the crop was over 1% inches in length, the per- 
centage in Mississippi being 5.4. The yield per acre is put at 
190 pounds of lint above 1% inches in length, and 182 pounds 
from 1% to 1% inches, compared to the 157.5 pounds of short- 
staple under 1% inches. The long-staple varieties are grown 
only on better soil and by farmers who give their crops special 
attention. The states which produced the most long-staple up- 
land cotton in 1918 were Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, and South 
Carolina. 





CANADIAN NOTES. 

The Ames-Holden Rubber Co., Limited, the new sub- 
sidiary of the Ames-Holden-McCready System, Montreal, Quebec, 
will locate its factory at Kitchener, Ontario, where it has acquired 
the Orphanage King and Wilmot 
streets and adjoining land, opposite the plant of the Ames-Holden 
Tire Co., Limited. T. H. Rieder is president of the new concern. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. of Canada, Limited, has opened a new 
branch at 44 Princess street, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and another at 
Dewdney avenue and Angus street, Regina, Saskatchewan. 

K. & S. Tire & Rubber Weston, Ontario, 
will locate its new plant on Paton road, Toronto, Ontario. New 
machinery of the latest type will be used, especially in the rubber 
sundries department where production is especially desired to 
meet the increasing demand. The company also expects to build 
a new structure at an early date, in addition to those already 


300t 


property at the corner of 


Goods, Limited, 


acquired in Toronto. 

The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited, has obtained 
a permit to build a $15,000 brick factory at the corner of Queen 
street and Booth avenue, Toronto. 

\t the Shoe, Leather and Allied Trades Fair, to be held in 
Montreal July 13-17, 1920, the following rubber companies and 
concerns in allied booths: Ames-Holden- 
McCready, Limited, Montreal; Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Co., Limited, Montreal; Columbus Rubber Co., Limited, Mont- 
real; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal: Scholl 
Manufacturing Co., Toronto; and the United Shoe Machinery 
Co. of Canada, Montreal. } 

R. W. Ashcroft, director of publicity for the Ames-Holden- 
McCready System, has been elected president of the Montreal 
Publicity Association for the ensuing year. 


lines have secured 
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The W-S-M Hydraulic Press Vulcanizers 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company offers prompt delivery 
on Hydraulic Press Vulcanizers. 


These Vulcanizers are built in all sizes—from the ones used in 
curing the smallest pneumatic casing to those used for the largest 
solid or cord pneumatic tires for motor trucks. Cylinders can be sup- 
plied for any hydraulic pressures and shells for any steam pressure 
within practical limits. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company is especially well 
equipped for manufacturing this class of machinery, as it has its own 
pattern shops, steel and iron foundries, boiler, structural and ma- 
chine shops—each of which is equipped with modern machinery for 
efficiently handling its part of the work. There is a decided advantage 
in having all parts of a vulcanizer built by one manufacturer. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company manufactures a com- 
plete line of rubber machinery. Bulletins or engineering data con- 
cerning this equipment will be sent on request. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited 
260 St. James Street 
MONTREAL 
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Morse Chain Drives 


















Sperry Flour Co. Uses 
Morse Chain in a 
Dozen Different Places 


At Sperry Flour Co.’s big 710,000 bushel 
c@pacity elevator, at Ogden, Utah, 
Morse Chain Drives are used on five 
elevator legs, six belt conveyors and on 
the screw conveyor shaft—three of them 
being here shown. All are giving com- 
plete satisfaction because of their 
silence, positive action and compact- 
ness.” If this suggests a possible appli 
cation of Morse Chain in your plant, 


write us today 





MORSE CHAIN CO., SILENT CHAINS IN tae momen Ithaca, N. Y. 





Morse Engineering Service Write for Booklet Assistance Without Obligation 
ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 
BALTIMORE, MD 1402 Lexington Bldg PITTSBURGH, PA eta ceca wawn Westinghouse Bldg 
BOSTON, MASS 141 Milk Street  , Cnc nec enndecewes eeses . Monadnock Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILI Merchants L. & T. Bldg ATLANTA, GA., Candler Bidg................ Earl F. Seott, M. E 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Engineers Bldg eee ‘ err rrr rer rere Jones & Glasco, Regis’d 
DETROIT. MICH 1003 Woodward Ave MONTREAL, St. Nicholas Bldg + ++eees+. Toronto Traders’ Bank Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE. N. ¢ 404 Commercial Bank Bldg KANSAS CITY, MO., Finance Bldg rrTt re Morse Engineering Co. 
NEW YORK CITY ‘ 50 Church St MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 413 3rd St., S..........Strong-Seott Mfg. Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA ‘ 302 Harrison Bldg ST. LOUIS, MO., Chemical Bidg.............0.. Morse Engineering Co. 


“Morse” is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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O. 1,339,472 
M. 
1,339,516 


1,339,570 


1,339,599 


,339,602. 
1,339,617. 


1,339,994 
1,340,094 


1,340,199 


bo 
4s 
+ 


1,340, 


1,340, 


i) 
“NI 
“I 


1,340,339. 


1,340,341. 


1,340,351. 
1,340,448. 


1,340,556 
1,340,608. 


1,340,671. 
1,340,702. 


1,340,703. 
1,340,704. 
1,340,828. 
1,340,926. 
1,340,973. 
1,340,977. 
1,340,984. 
1,341,000. 
1,341,157. 
1,341,345. 
1,341,380. 
1,341,383. 
1,341,387. 
1,341,407. 
1,341,451. 
1,341,529. 
1,341,656. 
1,341,663. 
1,341,673 


Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


ISSUED MAY 11, 1920. 
39,47 Rubber tire filler with flexible metal cable in center. 
1. W. Needham, Waco, Tex. é 
Pneumatic tire. Burton A. Karr, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Car for airships having pneumatic buffer bag inclosed 


within waterproof covering to provide watertight compartment 


around the lower side of said buffer bag. J. McKechnie, 
tarrow-in-Furness, assignor to Vickers, Limited, Westminster, 
London—hoth in England. 

Rubber and fiber gasket. G. S. Garren, Oak Park, assignor to 
Sargent Company, Chicago—boeth in q 

Child’s waterpr« Marsh, Watervliet, N. Y. 


f diaper. E. D. 
Inflatable life preserver V. M. Deneau, 
signor of one-half to H. Paschen 


Chicago, Ill, as- 


Waterprocf cover pad for mattresses J. W. Callahan and 
M. B. Callahan, El Paso, Tex 

Pneumatic tire ‘I. Normandy, St Catharines, assignor by 
direct and mesne assignments to I. L. Leo, Toronto—both in 
Ontario, Canada 

Pneumatic tire having reserve of expansibility. LL. A. Subers, 
akewood, Ohio 

Fabric covered spring core for tire casings. F. L. Bailey and 
} a Grant, Wichita, Kans 


Resilient core for tire casings. F. L. Bailey and J. H. La 


Grant, Wichita, Kans. 

Sanitary mattress with waterproofed covering. C. S. Cooper, 
Hondo, Calit 

Inner tube having a plurality of threads engaged with the tread 
portion of the tire. J. M. and J. A. Dirienzo, Madison, Wis. 

Pneumatic tire C. C. Gates, assignor to The Gates Rubber 
Co both of Denver, Col 

Rubber overshoe H. Westling, Hudson, Mass 

Sectional rim for tire. J. W. hite, assignor of one-half to 
W. D. Rose—beth of Lewistown, Mont. 


ISSUED MAY 18, 1920. 

pneumatic tire. J. S. Williams, 

application divided.) 

rim for tires. E. J. Osborne, assignor of one-half 
to A. T. Bradlee—both of Brookline, Mass. 

Fountain pen D. J. La France and W. P. 
ville. assignors to De Witt I.a France Co., 
in Mass 

Pneumatic 


Demountable Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Original 


Demountable 


De Witt, Somer- 
Cambridge—both 
folded and vulcanized tubes of fabric 


tire formed of 


and rubber J. H. Hill, Wilmington, Del. (Original applica- 
tion divided.) 

Reinforced rubber composition sole. H. K. Hitchcock, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

Waterproof coat. R. A. Whall, Athol, Mass. 

Apparatus for administering anesthetics. W. A. Johnston and 
A. W. Browne, Prince Bay, and F. L. Wallace, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to the S. S. White Dental Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (Original application 


divided.) 


Automobile tire. M. C. Overman, New York City. 

Removable tire protector of rubberized asbestos fabric. W. A. 
Helm, Traverse City. Mich 

Demountable rim for tires. J. S. Pierce, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Inner tube and method of manufacture. H. Dech, assignor to 
Mercer Tire Co.—both of Trenton, N. 


Inner tube ard methed of manufacture. ~ H. Dech, assignor 
to Mercer Tire Co.—both of Trenton, N 

Inner tube and method of manufacture. H. 
Mercer Tire Co.—both of Trenton, N. 


Irrigator shut-off E. Heap, Detroit, Mich. 
ISSUED MAY 25, 1920. 
Stylographic fountain pen. C. Weitz, 
Rubber tire vulcanizer. C. Nordstrom, 
Demountable rim for tires. H. 
* alif., assignor by direct and mesne 
Collapsible Rim Corporation, Chicago, 
Solid tire. W. H. Robinson, assignor of 
both of Brooklyn, » # 
Demountable rim for tires. L. P. Woodbury, 
ussignor to Parker Collapsible Rim Corp., Chicago, 
Water bag for fillinz automobile radiators. B. T. Sublett, 
assignor of one-half to H. L. Sublett—both in Danville, Va. 
Emergency tire. H. M. Shannon, assignor of one-half to O. 
Nentwig—both of Richmond, Tex. 
Pneumatic tire. Y. ever, Birmingham, Ala., assignor of one- 
half to W. Amott, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Rubber heel. G. F. Quinn, Revere, Mass. 
Attachable heel. G. Schrade, New York City. 
Pneumatic sheck absorber for vehicles. W. N. 
York C ity 2 
Rubber glove. J. B. Abler, Guelph, 
Buoyant collapsible belt. R. M. Watts, 


ISSUED JUNE 1, 1920, 
filler. W. H. McGowen, Vincennes, Ind. 
Tire casing. D. C. Neal, assignor to Morgan & Wright—both 
of Detroit, Mich. 
Clutch facing of sponge rubber. D. Repony, assignor to The 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co.—both of Passaic, N. J 


‘Dech, assignor to 


New York City. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Parker, San Francisco, 
assignments to Parker 


one-half to E. Kendall 


Berkeley, Calif., 


Amory, New 


Ontario, Canada. 
Rock Island, Ill. 


Tire 


Life-saving device. F. Lavryk, Chicago, III. 

Binder for book or pad, being flexible and elastic and con- 
taining rubber, to permit insertion or removal of some leaves 
without injuring binding of others. S. E. Brick, Salina, 
Kans. 

Fountain pen. H. W. Haslup, Toledo, Ohio. 


Chemical Patents will be found on page 656. 


1, 
1,3 
l, 


1, 


1 


341,858. 
341,926. 
341,936. 


341,987. 
342,118. 
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139,953. 


140,031. 


140.118. 


Elastic band hat-pin attachmert. J. B. Maserang, Belleville, Ill 

Split demountable rim for tires. E. Oliver, Daytona, Fla. 

Multiple compartment inner tube for automobile and other 
tires. J. N. Shafer, Denver, Colo. 

Laminated tape fabric. W. Kline, Mogadore, Ohio. 

Demountable rim fer tires W. S. Krause, North La Junta, 
Colo 

Resilient tire V. L. Buchman, Millers, Md 

Water bag. D. A. Climes, San Diego, Calif. ° 

Resilient wheel with pneumatic tire around hub. H. C. Ander- 
son, New York City 

Protected pneumatic heel. W. E. Kay, Elyria, Ohio. 

Two chambered inner tube. R. L. Prudhomme, Natchi- 
toches, ['a. 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
ISSUED MAY 4, 1920. 

Pneumatic tire combined with an outer auxiliary tire. C. F. 
. \llan, Sydney, Australia 

Hose reel. C. J. Bradshaw, Welland, Ontario, Canada. 

Hose supporter W. W. Colson, Tacksonville, Florida, U. S. A. 

Elastic tire Amend D in Levallois-Perret, Seine, France. 

Tire valve and low air pressure signal D. D. Getman, White 
Butte, South Dakota, U. S. - 

Tire valve S. C. Hackley, Los Angeles, Calif 

Tire fabric. A. H. Gruber, Monticello, Iowa, U. S. A. 

Tire valve and low air pressure F. I Valiton, Deer Lodge, 
Montana, U. S. A. 

Pneumatic cushion The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, assignee of E. S. Syl- 
vester, New Rochelle, N Y = we * 

Bleomers with elastic waistband The Vanity Fair Silk Mills, 
assignee of H. J. Winsten—both of Reading, Pa., U. S. A. 

ISSUED MAY 11, 1920, 


tire. C. Jorgensen and G. A. Dunmore, coinventors— 


Spring 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
\ 


both of 


Garter for knickerbockers. Munro, Chicago, IIL, 
= 
ISSUED MAY 18, 1920, 
Surf mattress. H. B. Marshall, Long Beach, Calif., U. S. A 


Inflatable, floating equipment for soldiers, etc. C. R. Swanson, 
S. A. 


Marshall, Minn., 


Life-preserving suit B. C. Teeters, Ballclub, Minn., U. S. A. 


ISSUED MAY 25, 1920. 

Rubber band stamp. FE. S. Burroughs, Liverpool, England. 

Shoulder and hody brace with elastic straps. W. D. Hardy, 
New York City, A. 

Protective inner rim for pneumatic tires. B. Hirsch, Leominster 
Mass., A 

Collapsible hemeuaiie rim for tires. E. W. Wulff, Toledo, 
Ohio, 1. S.A 

Clutch facing. The Raybestos Co., assignee of S. Simpson— 
both of Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 

Resilient shoe with rubber ‘sole and heel. G. Benzinger, as- 


signee of a third interest of G. J Winter and C. S. Diebolt— 


all of Buffalo, N. Y.. U §S 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
ISSUED MAY 5, 1920, 
Pneumatic tire. D. Glen, 


e-Fylde, Lancashire. 
Waterproof garment with rubberized fabric applied to shoulders, 


Ingledene, Lawson’s Road, Thornton- 


chest, and arms. L. Avorio, Via Pompeo Magno, Rome. 
Brush with squilgee section applied on back. A. Hall, 12 
Coniston street, Belfast, Ireland 


laminated spring core. 
Rue d’Angleterre, Nice, 
tire. J. A, 
Nice, 


J. A. Prince and 
France. 
Prince and A. L. 
France. 


Pneumatic tire with 
A. Gilles, 16 
Reinforced pneumatic 

ue d’Angleterre, 


Gilles, 16 


Boot heel with facing plate of vulcanized rubber. B. A. 
Kraft-Rolant, 161 Gloucester street, Ottawa, Canada. 

Sole and heel protectcrs of rubber, etc. reinforced by metal 
pegs. W. Connor, 32 Lower Combe street, Croydon, Surrey. 

Soft rubber rectal ‘appliance Cooper, 100 Holyhead 
Road, Coventry 

Hair slide with rubber sleeve. J. P. Wagner and J. E. 
Brandon, 54 Aldermanbury, London. 

Rubber-covered foot-rests for motorcycles. G. Addy, Stoney 
Stanton Road, Coventry. 

Pneumatic cord tire. FE. B. Killen, 27 Queen Victoria street, 
Londen 

Artificial foot with rubber block in ankle jeint. H. Yearsley, 
25 Stockton street, Moss Side, Manchester. 

Rims for solid tires, provided with wires to increase adhesion 
between tire body and foundation band. T. Arnall, 67 
Stanmore Road, Birmingham. 


783 Atlantic 
zen, 219 


Schrader’s Son, Inc., 
assignee of H. P. 


J.—both in U. S. 


Dust cap fer tire valve. A. 
avenue, Breoklyn, N,. - 
Godwin averue, Ridgewood, N. 


ISSUED MAY 12, 1920. 


Petrol tanks for aircraft, provided with a covering consisting 
of a layer of raw rubber enclosed between sheets of fabric 
impregnated with rubber solution, the covering being vulcan- 
— after application. Dunlep Rubber Co., 14 Regent street, 

ondon 


Machinery Patents on page 659. 
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The covering for petrol tanks for in speci 
fication No. 140,118 life I ized rut 
er sheet tor those t bbere bber Co 
4 Regent street, | 

I tanks iving selt-s ng ills, lined with balata, gutta 
percha, et Dunlop R er ( 4 Regent street, London 

Demountable rim for tires ( ston Tyres, Limited, and J 
Cooper, St Albans, Herfordshire 

Self-tlling fountain per W |. Crowe, Granville Canadian 
Special Hospital, and J. W. Smith, 20 Victoria ark—both 
in Buxton, Derby re 

Catamenial appliance with outer casing of rubber E. I. M 
Gay fer » Green stree Cha ge Cross Road, London 

Shaving brush, provided in center of bristles with a vacuum 
cup or massaging device of rubber, et W M. Hoskins 
Carnethy, Elmdon Roa Xk s Green, Birmingham 

Sock suspenders. Sir S. Faire and Faire Bros. & Co., Rutland 
street, Leicester (Refers to specification N 110,741.) 

Hollow metal stud wit vulcanite « ered head, for holding a 

sh place n 4 denture H. M 
ell street, Blackburn 
tire North British Rubber Co., Castle 
bard, 46 Viewforth Terrace—both in Edin- 
bber trea vulcanized to continuous cuter 
rigid ring nd having pneumatic tire within Jen- 
nings, Owensboro, Kentucky I S 

Rubber soles for shoes, et vided with non-skid projections 
rranged so as not to form a defined pattern. J. J. Hartopp, 
Rutland street, Leicester 

Surgical douching apparatus I R. Arnett, 2046 North Fifth 
street, Philadelphia, lt Ss. A 

Construction of externally applied patches as protectors for shoe 
soles, ete H. ¢ Ridout 8 The Triangle, Bournemouth, 
Hampshire 

Jacket and cover for tire with rim enclosing air tube J 


Jack, Lilyvale, Copland Road, Govan, Glasgow 


ISSUED MAY 19, 1920. 








Detachable rim for tires on disk wheels Dunlop Rubber Co., 
14 Regent street, Westminster ind ¢ Macbeth, Para Mill 
Aston Cross, Birminghar (Refers to specification No. 
121.757.) 

Detachable rim for tires on dis wheels Dunlop Rubber Co., 
14 Regent street. Westminster, and (¢ Macbeth, Para Mills, 
Aston Cross, . Birming! Refers to specification N« 

121 /) 

Windshield of vehicle wit vy cleaner Ww Faint, 7 Waterloo 
street, Birmingham 

Gutta percha printing bla et G Ruthver Maitland Bank, 
Burnhead, Larkhall Lanarkshire 

Double-ended inner tube with main and reserve ir chambers 
} ing separate inflating \ kK Bh. Lemming, 41 St 


ymnningens, Tvaergade 





Pederstraede ind ¢ I | 





both in Copenhager 

Puncture detectors for pneumatic tires, air cushions, etc A. 
H. Browne, §5 ontag R Hendon, London 

Rubber coated catgut for tennis rackets a G ewis, Greens 
burg, Pa., \ 

Life-saving costume wit t t tubes E. < R. Marks, 57 
Lincoln's Inz I s Lor 

Ne tie vitl ining f : ow coated n ne side with 
rubber solutior \ ] dD La Lande j rg) 1 street, 
Glasgow 

NEW ZEALAND. 
ISSUED APRIL 8, 1920, 

Sponge rubbe for eat t ( Curtis, Palmerstor 
Nort N. & 

Douche ozzle Dilater S ge Foreign Rights Corporation, 
42 Broadw New ¥ City ssignee f J. Rose, 7 Hal 
sey street, Broo ‘ Ne Yor U.S 

ISSUED APRIL 22, 1920. 
Auxiliary pneumat or s lr tire traveling ar t same 
s as | ry pneumati to provide auxiliary rolling sur 
Ace f pr pne t < nes accidentally deflate 
also t ard t crushing latter ©. Englebert, Fil 
c¢ ; l rue Belgiun 
GERMANY. 

PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF APPLICATION. 

May 8, 1919.) Resilient tire August Sebold, Fiirstenwalde 

(Decembe 7, 1914.) N ng? ple Carl Cade, Berlin 

(May 9, 1919.) Resilient er Friedrich Bussmann, Berlin 
Pankow 
September , 1918.) R ¢ M: Greiner, Charlot 
tenbure 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF APPLICATION, 


(A st 13, 1919.) Elast t Demontible Spring Tire Ce 

December & 1916) I vements in resilient tires 
Delille-Daigre 

(April 1 ] 2) Re nt 1 that doe away with eed 
f springs for body I. Tave Vaulnavay le Haut (Isére.) 
\ wt 19, 1919.) I t ents in pme at tire treads 
S. Midzis! s 

(August 1919.) \utomobil t n sections, with constant 
resilience 1. Bulloz, Anne Haute Savoie) 

August 25, 1919.) \uxihiar letachable, casing for pneumat 
lires G \. Collet 

(August 27. 191 Improvements in fabrics used for making 
alloons and dirigibles The North British Rubber ( 





121 7RRs 
123,617 
124,922 
126,571 
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TRADE MARKS. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

representation of an acorn 
the sides by 
and 


words Councit Oak above 
black triangle surrounded on 
links—rubber and _ rubber 

B. Piper, Sioux City, Ia. 

upon a _ double-outlined 
Fasrics—waterproof auto- 
etc. The W. J. Donnelly 


432 The 
in white on a 
three interlinked 
tires and tubes R 

PROTEXALL 
circle bearing the 
mobile top and curtain 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The word NuFasHonD—woven and 
armbands, etc. The Narrow 
borough, near Reading, Pa 

Representation of a _ violet 
webs. Faire Bros. & Co., 

Representation of snowdrops and 
clastic webs. Faire Bros. & Co., 

Representation of airplane propeller, superimposed upon double- 
outlined circle—toy airplanes. Lawrence Airplane Model and 
Supply Co., Chicago, Il (See Tue Inpia Russer Worvp, 
October 1, 1919, page 30.) 


fabric 


superimposed 
words Moror 
material, 


The word 


braided elastics, garters, 
Fabric Co., yomissing 


VioL_et—elastic 
England. 


above the word 

Limited, Leicester, 
the words Tue SnowpDrop— 
Limited, Leicester, England. 


The words Porcupine Boor on a scroll above representation 
of a porcupine—tire patches and inner liners. E. M Steel, 
assignor to Porcupine Manufacturing Co.—both of Spokane, 

ash 

The word Wepce—rubber erasers. Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

The word Watrus—arctics. United States Rubber Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J., and New York City. 

The words Giant Matcu—billiard cushions. The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York City. 

Ths word Avrocrat—rubber or rubber and_ fabric tires and 
tubes. McClaren Rubber Co., Charlottee, N. (¢ 

A circle enclosing the words Tue E. Z. Men’s Garter—gar- 


The Thos. F. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


A within outhne of a spade spot—hard rubber pipe 
American Hard Rubber 


ters 
The letter 
bits and cigar and cigarette holders. 


Co., Hempstead and New York, ‘ 

\ seal bearing representation of Hermes and the words 
Wisco Atuietic Suors—athletic shoes made of leather, 
rubber, and fabric in the various combinations of those 
materials Wisconsin Shoe (« Milwaukee, Wis 

The word Erco—tank balls. Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

The word Snooxums—boots, shoes, slippers and sandals made 
of leather rubber, fabric and combinations of the same. 
, Kelleher, Randolph, Mass. 

The words Man-Heit—inhalers. Frederick Heilman Co., 
Jehnstown, Pa (See Tue Inpvia Rusper Wortp, January 1, 
1920, page 224 

The word Heatnuer—rubber heels. The Lorain Rubber Heel 
Co., Lorain, O 

The word Kumrit—aprons. Brooklyn Shield and Rubber Co., 
Breoklyn, N 

The word Victory—composition heels, soles and taps. The 
Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The word Sasnena—rubber sheets, sanitary bandages and 
belts, included in Class No. 11. T. J. Smith & Nephew, 
Limited, 5 Neptune street, Hull 


Conventionalized representation of a roll of belting bearing 
the words Dick’s Oricinat Batata, Gutta Percua & 
Canvas Bettinc and the words Trape Marx—balata, gutta 
percha and canvas belting R. & Dick, Limited, 23 
McPhail street, Greenhead, Glasgow 

The word Avora within conventionalized sunburst as_ back- 
ground for point of fountain pen in vertical position— 
fountain pens, erasers, etc. . Levi, 9 Via Bascilica, Turin, 
Italy (Care of Herbert Haddan & Co., 31-32 Bedford 
street, Strand, London, W. C. 2.) 

The word Grant within an oval—rag and rubber cutting ma- 
chines. Taylor, Stiles & Co., Riegelsville, N. J.. U. S. A. 
(Care of R. J. Marx, 133-139 Finsbury street, London, 
Ss & 2 

label bearing the words and letters 


Representation of a 
P. L. Perromint Gum™ within a circle and diagonal poly 
. : 


gon—chewing gum L. Larson, Jr., Co., 201 East Ohio 

street, Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. (Care of Heron Rogers & 

Dehn, Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria street, London, 
—. 

Representation of a pyramid surmounted by a tire, accom- 
panied by the words Apex Rvuspper Co., Trape Mark, all 
within a double-outlined circle—all goods included in Class 
No. 40. <A. J]. Milne-Smith, trading as The Apex Rubber 


Co., Laurel Cottage, Fox Hill, Upper Norwood, London, 
» ay 

The words “Opps On” quoted—all goods included in Class 
No. 40 The “Odds On” Specifics Co., Limited, 36-37 
Cock Lane, Snow Hill, London, E. C. 1 

The words “Opps On” quoted—all goods included in Class 
No. 49 The “Odds On” Specifics Co., Limited, 36-37 Cock 
Lane, Snow Hill, London, a 1. 

The word Porvitar in white letters within a modified black 


representation of a 
British Rvusser Co., 


rectangle behind a seal bearing the 
pair of balances and the words NortH 





Limitep, EptneurcHu The North British Rubber Co., Lim- 
ited, Castle Mills, Fountainbridge, Edinburgh, Scotland 
The word Rover—footballs Tohn Douglas, Son & Co., Trindle 

Works, Trindle Road, Dudley, Worcestershire. 
The word Woemi—asbestos packing, jointing, and washers, 
and rubber hose E. J. Little, trading as The West of 
England Motor Industries, Monmouth Place, Upper Bristol 


Road, Bath Somerset 
The word KetvinettTe 
or gutta percha, not 
Sloan-Munro & Co., 


goods manufactured from india rubber 
included in classes other than No. 40. 
Limited, 


11-19 Queen street, Glasgow. 
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401,745. The word Goopyear divided by representation of a winged 55,132. Tire. Patented May 11, 1920. Term 14 years. E. J. Kraft, 
foot—goods manufactured from rubber and gutta percha, Racine, Wis., assigner to Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., New York 
not included in classes other than No. 40. The Goodyear City. 

Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. S. A (Care of Marks 55,135. Balloon valve. Patented May 11, 1920. Term 14 years. J. S. 
& Clark, 57-58 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W. C. 2.) Maxwell, Richmond, Ind. 

401,928. The word Vutzene—vulcanizing compounds. Harvey F; rost & sae aa Z q . 

. 3 Bens or gee ’ 1 55,140. Tire. Patented May 11, 1929. Term 14 years. W. Seabridge, 


Co., Limited, 148-150 Great Portland street, London, W. 1. as E * : . 
401,929. The word Trepzene—vulcanizing compounds. Harvey Frost & a to "aie Tire & Rubber Corporation—both of 
Co., Limited, 148-150 Great Portland street, London, W. 1. renton, ° 


401,930. The word Repzene—vulcanizing compounds. Harvey Frost & 55,141. Tire. Patented May 11, 1920. Term_14 years. E. O. Sterns, 
Co., Limited, 148-150 Great Portland street, London, W. 1. Columbus, assignor to The Rotary Tire & Rubber Co., Zanes- 
: _ ville—both in Ohio. 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA 55,142. Tire. Patented May 11, 1920. Term 14 years. E. A. Tins- 
. man, assignor to the Standard Tire Co—both of Wil- 


26,342. The word Vac—golf balls. The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, loughby, O 
D se, Albany street, > *s Park, London, ini _— pa Re . 
“— ge Ibany street, Regent's a — 55,144. Tire. Patented May 18, 1920. Term 14 years. M, L. A. A. 
ee : . at Allard, Akron, O., assignor to The Overland Tire & Rubber 


26,447. The word EverGcreen on a shield above representation an : . 
evergreen trec—inner tubes fer automobile and _ bicycle Co., Omaha, Neb. 
tires. Chipman (Canada) Limited, Montreal, Que. 55,146. Tire. Patented May 18, 1920. Term 7 year L. Breiten- 
26,493. The letter C surrounding the letter X and V-shaped devices— stein, Akron, assignor to The Ashland Tire Ps Rubber Co., 
rubber boots and shoes and tires and tubes. Converse Rub- Ashland—both in Ohio. 
eee | Tyrer Shoe Co., Malden, Mass., U. S. A. i. - 55,147. Tire. Patented May i8, 1920. Term 7 years Breiten- 
26,518. The word Mayestic—tires and tubes. Majestic Tire & Rub- stein, Akron, assignor to The Ashland Tire Fy Po Co., 
ber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. Ashland—both in Ohio. 
ae 55,158. Rubber heel. Patented May 18, 1920. Term 7 years. W. E. 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. Durham, assignoer to The Emory Rubber Sole Co, Inc.— 


both of Norfolk. Va. 


TO AMERICANS. 
55,171. Tire. Patented May 18, 1920. Term 14 years. J. L. Hanley, 

















187,015. The word Gooprich—preumatic or solid tires, belting, and all E 
rubber articles. Société Francaise B. F. Goodrich, Colombes, Chicago, Ill. 
France. 55,190. Tire. Patented May 18, 1920. Term 14 years. G. . Me- 
27,297. The letter G within laurel wreath, between two diamond shapes Connell, assignor to Fidelity Tire & Rubber Co.—both of 
rubber tires of all kinds and all rubber goods. The B. F. Massillon, O. 
Goodrich Co., 1780 Broadway, New York City, U. S. A. 55,216. Tire. Patented May 18, 1920. Term 14 years. J. Tenney, Jr 
27,888. The words Apams Kis-Me—chewing gum, etc. The American Plainfield, N. J., assignor to Howe Rubber Corporation, a 
Chicle Co., New Jersey, U. S. A. Delaware corporation. ’ 
27,890. The words Avams Sen Sex, with picture ef ribbon—chewing 55,236. Tire. Patented May 25, 1920. Term 7 years. G. E. Bennie 
gum, etc. The American Chicle Co., New Jersey, U. S. . : Nashville. Tenn. ~~ : viet tt corr ’ 
27,892. The words ADAMS YUCATAN —chewing gum, etc. The American 55.239. Tire. Patented May 25, 1920. Term 7 year A 2. Denti 
ap Chicle Co.. New Jersey, U. S. A stein, Akron, assignor to The Ashland Tire & Rubber Co., 
23,893. The words Beeman’s Pepsin Cuewinc GuM around portrait— Cleveland-—both in Ohio 
chewing gum, etc. The American Chicle Co., New Jersey, 55,240. Tire. Patented May 25, 1920. Term 7 years. A. Breiten- 
eal oo . . stein, Akron, assignor to The Ashland Tire & f= Vn Co 
27,958. The representatiqn of a seal bearing the words Unitep Cleveland—both in Ohio ° 
States Ruprer CoMPANY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES on 55.287. Tire Patented May 25 "1920 Term 14 years E. L. Lawlor 
edge and the words U S Ruwsper System in the center sha u's Youngstown’ 0. : : ¢ Pier rsiben: , 
all kinds of rubber articles. ene States Rubber Co., 55,301. Tire. ‘ Patented May 25. 1920 Term 7 years T. J. Nowak 
New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. Omaha, Neb. ll a s ae ene sits 
27,994. The letters A-W within a aes apparatus for repairing 55.302. Tire. Patented May 25. 1920. Term 7 years rt. Novak 
belting or pneumatic tires, and all utensils, accessories, and Seer Cokin id | 20 pee : Pg fata i ci ing 
needed detached parts. The Williams Foundry & Machine 55.313. Tire Patented May 25. 1920. Term 14 years. W. C. Owen 
Co., Akron, O., U. S. A. — Cleveland a) se 7 Spe , 
28,018. The word Economy in a border—clogs of rubber, rubber 55,314. Tire. Patented May 25, 1920. Term 14 years. W C. Owen 
compc sition, and fiber for boots and shoes. Emery Heel as an Cleveland, O. titi Pes : : F 
e Sales Co., Boston, Mass., U. S. A ; 55.315. Tire. Patented May 25, 1920. Term 14 years. W. C. Owen 
28,026. The word Sarco in’ white letters on a black diamond—insu- Cleveland. O , ; ; 
lating material of all kinds, including rubber. Standard 55.318. Shoe sole. Patented May 25. 1920 Term 7 years E. Phil- 
Asphalt & Refining Co., Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. iginis lips, Cleveland. O — . ‘ T 
28,220. The word Mason within an oval, with a flourish—pneumatic, 55.330. Golf. ball Patented May 25, 1920. Term 7 years. J. C. 
hollow, or solid tires, tubes, and casings. The Mason Tire Robertson, Glasgow, Scotland. 
& Rubber Co., _Kent, O., U. S. . A. 55,332. Tire. Patented May 25, 1920. Term 3% years. G. N. Schell, 
Cleveland, O. 
DESIGNS. 55,343. Cone = rae Patented May re 1920 — 3% years. 
. M. Van Wagner, and J. A. Duffy, Far Rockaway, N. 
THE UNITED STATES. 55,364. Tire. Patented June 1, 192% Term 7 years. \. L. Breiten- 
O. 55,114. Rubber sole pad. Patented May 11, 1920. Term 14 years, stein, Akron, assignor to he Ashland Tire & Rubber Co., 
N J. E. Barney, a York City. assignor to Pioneer Products, Ashland, O 
Inc., Malone—both in New York, (See Tue InpiaA RuBBER 55,378. Tire Patented June 1, 1920. Term 14 years. H. E. Grooms, 
Wortp, April i, 1920, page 434.) Columbus, Ga. . 
VASO. Das ~ " . ia ! > . ae 
Ce (AM, (“uy Ce Si ig ¢ [293 ) | ie | u 
RA | NU ty) Jet 263] 168] 17) > lA 
BY eee mai Ril ‘el IL &)! =I 
SS alee | WE RH 38] | A 
‘\/ i “9/52 ae | 
RS =F int My RING ia an N )) Zaill 
55,118 35,119 55,141 55,144 55,146 55,147 55,315 55,332 
LST 4 rw id 
28 Soar | 
i iS 4 4> 
. - ta | 
it bé | “> 
Man Ue P 
55,122 55,132 55,140 55,142 55,239 55,240 55,378 55,171 
55,115. Rubber sole pad. Patented May 11, 1920. Term 14 years. 55,393. Heel. Patented June 1, 1920. Term 14 years. W. Melville, 
. : Barney, New York City, assigncer to Pioneer assignor to The Melville Shoe Corporation, New York City. 
Products, Inc., Malone—both in New York. (See Tue 55,396. Cabinet for rubber bands F. Pfous, Coshocton, O., assignor 
InpiA Ruprer Wortp, April 1, 1920, page 434.) to Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., New York City. . 
55,116. Rubber heel pad. Patented May 11, 1920. Term 14 years. 55,397. Sole and heel pads. Patented June 1, 1920. Term 7 years. 
J E. Barney, New York City, assignor to _ Pioneer E, Phillips, Cleveland, O 
Products, Inc., Malone—both in New York. (See THE 
Inp1aA Ruseer Worwp, April 1, 1920, page 434.) 
55,118. Non-skid tire Patented May 11, 1920. Term 14 years. W. THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
E. Dursten, New Castle, Pa. (See Tue Inpia RUvuBBER ; so : ; 
Wortp, March 1, 19: 20, page 365.) 4,780. Tire. Patented May 18, 1920. Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods 
55.119. Non-skid tire. Patented May 11, 1920. Term 14 years. W. Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont 
E. Duersten, New Castle, Pa. 4,782. Sole pad. Patented May 18, 1920. L. S. Mitchell, Montreal, 


55.122. Tire. Patented May 11, 1920. Term 7 years. J. B. Gabeline, _ Que. ; 
Burlington, assignor to Standard Four Tire Co., Keokuk— 4,783. Sole pad. Patented May 18, 1920. L. S. Mitchell, Montreal, 


both in Iowa. Que. 
55,127 Rubber heal. Patented May 11, 1920. Term 14 years. H. 4,784. Sole pad. Patented May 18, 1920. L. S. Mitchell, Montreal, 


Hess. Baltimore, Md. Que 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


NEW YORK. 
the regular 
sales and the 


activity, 


HILE there has been much speculative 
rubber market has been very dull with few 


This is due in part to the gen- 


lowest prices of the year 
eral tightness of money, which makes it difficult to finance even 
established business. The inability to procure credits has pre- 
vented dealers from taking advantage of the low prices in the 
East and securing stocks anticipation of future rises. The 
continued difficulties of railroad transportation have interfered 
with manufacturers’ receiving raw materials and delivering 
products, which has kept rubber prices down. An additional 
temporary cause for this has been the large proportion of 
moldy rubber found in some invoices. Manufacturers are hold- 


ing back mainly because their stocks are sufficient for their needs 


under the present hampering conditions and also in the expecta 
tion that prices will be still lower 

Forecasts in the tite-building trade have been confused some- 
what by the troubles of the fabric makers with transportation 
and with labor, and also by the long-continued bad weather this 


spring, which interfered with the use of automobiles and conse- 


quently with the anticipated demand for new tires. 


Prices for plantation and South American rubber at the be- 


and toward the end of the month are shown in the fol- 


ginning 
lowing quotations 

PLANTATIONS. June 1, first latex crepe, spot, 39 cents; July- 
September, 39% cents; October-December, 43-43% cents; Jan- 


uary-June, 45 cents 

June 25, spot 38-38% cents; July-September, 40% cents; Oc- 
tober-December, 43% cents; January-March, 45 cents; January- 
June, 46 cents 

June 1, ribbed smoked sheets, spot 38% cents; July-September, 


39%% cents; October-December, 43-43 cents; January-June, 


4414-45 cents 
June 25, spot 


39% cents; Oc- 
January- 


37! ;-38 cents 
43 cents; 


July-September 
March, 43% 


tober-December, January cents; 


June, 4434 cents 
June 1, No. 1 amber crepe, 
spot, 36% cents; October-December 


spot, 38 cents 


June 25, 32 cents. 


June 1, No.1 rolled brown crépe, spot, 31 cents. June 25, 
spot, 30 cents: October-December, 32 cents. 

South AmerIcAN ParAs AND Caucuos. June 1, spot prices 
upyiver fine, 39% cents; islands fine, 40% cents; upriver coarse, 
30 cents; islands coarse, 22 cents; Cameta coarse, 22%-23 cents; 
caucho ball, 30% cents. 


June 25, upriver fine, 37% cents; islands fine, 40 cents; upriver 


coarse, 27 cents; islands coarse, 22 cents; Cameta coarse, 20% 
cents; caucho ball, 28 cents 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
Following are the New York spot quotations, for one year 
ago, one month ago, and June 25, the current date: 
fuly 1 June 1, June 25, 
PLANTATION HEVEA— 1919 1920 1920. 
First latex crepe .. $0.4 t $0.38 @.39 $0.37 % @.38 
Amber crépe N l 38 38 @ .38 36 @.36 
Amber crépe N 37 i 37. «—- @.37 35 @.36 
Amber crépe No 36 i 360 («@ 36 34 ?.35 
Amber crépe No. 4 a 35 1 33 2.34 
Brown crepe, thick and 
thin clean 35 @.36 33 ?.35 
Brown crépe, thin specky ; 1 3 @ 31 a 
Brown crepe, rolled...... 29 i 30 @.31 30 @ 
Smoked sheet, ribbed, stan 
dard quality .........+- 99 «i 38 @.38% 37 @.37% 
Smoked sheets, plain, stan 
dard quality ........+-+: 37 i .36%@.37% 3% 6 6 @ 
Unsmoked sheet, standard 
MOMMY oc cccccccccceces 6 @ 35 @ 33 @ 
Colombo scrap No. 1..... 30 1 30 @ » @ 
Colombo scrap No. 2..... 28 @ .28 @ 28 @ 


July 1, June 1 June 25, 
EAST INDIAN— 1919, 1920 1920 
Assam Crepe ....cccccses *$0.56 @ @ @ 
Assam onions ........ eee @ @ @ 
Penang block scrap....... *38 @ @ @ 
PONTIANAK— 
Banjermassin ......... ° 14 @ 12 @ 12%@ 
PUREE necacseceees ° a 13 @ @ 
Pressed block ......... 25 @ 25 @ 24 @ 
Tree a @ @ 
SOUTH AMERICAN— 
PARAS— 
Upriver PP tancewawee 55% @.56 394%@ 37 @.37% 
Upriver medium ....... 51 @ 37 @ 34 @ 
Upriver coarse ........ 34 @ 30 @ 27 @ 
6 weak, fine 46 i 36 @ 33 @ 
SS rere 48 @ .40%@.41 40 @ 
Islands, medium ...... 43 @ 38 @ 35 @ 
Islands, coarse ........ 21 1 pt 22 @ 
Cameta, coarse ........ 22%@ *22 ¢ 20 @.20% 
Madeira, DD dewetees 57 a .43 a 40 @ 
Acre Bolivian, fine..... 56% @ 41 G@ 39 @ 
Peruvian fine ......... 54+ @ 37 @ * 364%@ 
Bees GES ccccccccss 53 @ 38 @ *36 @ 
CAUCHO— 
Lower caucho ball...... 3044 @ 28 @ 27 @.28 
Upper caucho ball...... 48 @ 30% @.31 29 @ 
MANICOBAS— 
Ceara negro heads..... *25 @ 32 @ 25 @ 
Cease SCFEP ..cccsccese *30 @ 26 @ 18 @ 
Manicoba, 30% guaran- 

TS pcoccescecscnecce 34 a 30 @ 24 @ 
Mangabeira thin sheet. 38 @ 30 @.31°* .30 @ 
strings Serer rTriTir rT ety @ 34 @ 34 @ 
Conakry niggers ... @ 33 @ .33 a 
Massai sheets and strings @ 33 @ 33 @ 

CENTRALS— 
CRVENS SOUED cccccceccee 35 @.37 25 @.25 22 @ 
Esmeralda sausage ....... 35 @ 25 @.26 22 @ 
Central scrap ...... 34 @ 25 @.26 21 @.22 
Central scrap and strip. 32 @ 23 @.24 19 @ 
Central wet sheet.. ee 28 @ 18 @.19 15 @ 
Guayule, 20% guarantee. - 25 @ .27 @ 27 @ 
Guayule, washed and dried 36 @ 37 @ 37 @ 
AFRICANS— 
Niger flake, prime........ @ 17 @ 16 @ 
Benguela, extra No. 1, 28% *24 @ 18 @ .21 @ 
Benguela, No. 2, 32% %. "2s 6« 15 @ 19 @ 
Congo prime, black upper. 38 @ 36 @ 19 @ 
Congo prime, red upper. *34 @ 20 @ @ 
Kassai = 06 06808000600 @ 36 @ 35 @ 
eens. ererer es neee @ 22 @ <2 @ 
Rio Nunes Be cccececes @ 35 @ 35 @ 
Rio Nunez sheets and 
GUTTA PERCHA— 
Dt MN cindiae bokeene 25 @ 29 @ 26 @ 
Red Macassar ....ccces> 3.15 @ 2.60 @ 2.75 @ 
BALATA— 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar... . 75 @ 70 @ 72 @ 
Colombia ....... . a 50 @.52 47 @ 
BONED ccccces ae 50 @.0 48 @ 25 @.45 
Surinam sheet ........... 1.05 @1.10 384 @ 79 @ 
SE sccvicendéen @ 86 @ 82 @ 
*Nominal. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER. 

Reclaimers are operating their plants on full schedules and 
report an active demand at no advance in prices. Transportation 
facilities are still in bad and deliveries are conse- 
quently made with difficulty. The mechanical factories of the 
iarge companies are working to capacity. In tire production out- 
put has been considerably restricted except possibly in cord tires. 


condition 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
June 25, 1920. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
Standard reclaims: 


PT ccccenvespnotsededuees obuse éueceeedeencese -. 30 @$0.35 
ae a dace ene a Wn a 30 @ 35 
DE « sscsénddundidad dudes dasebesneedenenes 12%@ 13% 
DD . -cb@nnsendiuensescadesnisecns ateebekatdsdbieeien 23 @ .24 
Shoe CC ee OSes r ee seseseseseeeeeeseeseseseeeses 154%@ 16% 
Be, UD ln ke eb be cnredenceyconnéscuceestuceseceas 16 @ 17 
SE lk we cedcccecenccncesceeeceddhocceavesse 13 @ «.14 
Seal. suuwouks e jet chase wate o0eee cn eee eCkneee lS 
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COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW NEW YORK SPOT RUBBER PRICES. 


June 
aye * a =, 
1929.* 1919, 1918. 

PLANTATIONS: 

First latex crépe...$0.39 @30.37% $0.44% @$0.35 $0.63 @$0.60 

Smoked sheet ribbed 0.39%@ 0.37% 0.434%@ 0.35 0.62 @ ... 
PARAS: 

Upriver, fine...... 0.38%@ 0.36% 0.56%@ 0.55% 0.68 @ 

Upriver, coarse 0.28%@ 0.26% 0.34%@ 0.32% 0.40 @ 

Islands, fine....... 0.40%@ 0.38 0.474%2.@ 0.47 0.59 @ 

Islands, coarse 0.21 @ ... 0.22 @ .21 0.27 @ 

GEER sacscccceos 0.23 @ 0.21 0.23 @ .22 0.28 @ 


*Figured to June 24. 





THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. 
rubber and commercial paper, No. 1 Liberty street, 
as follows: 

“During June the demand for commercial paper has been quite limited 
and entirely from out-of-town banks. Early in the month the best rubber 
names went at 8 per cent, but during the latter part of the month the 
rate advanced to 8% to 8% per cent; names not well known are practically 
neglected.” 


Beers, broker in crude 
New York City, advises 


SINGAPORE RUBBER MARKET. 

GUTHRIE & CO., LIMITED, report [May 6, 1920]: 

Influenced by advices of a fall in values in London and New York, the 
rubber market showed a pronounced weakness at the auction held yester- 
day and to-day. Buying was on a very limited scale, and only the best 
of the lots offered elicited any competition. Ribbed smoked sheet sold up 
to 86 cents (one lot realized 86% cents), or 6 cents below last week’s best. 
Only a very few lots were disposed of at this figure, the average for prime 


Singapore, 


sheet being about 85 cents. Fine pale crépe sold at up to 84% cents 
(three lots sold at 85, 85% and 86 cents, respectively), showing a drop 
on the week of 6% cents. 


general decline and sellers had ta 
market. Of 699 tons offered 


Lower grades of crépes shared in the 
make considerable concessions to meet the 
only 366 tons were sold 

The following is the course of values: 

Sterling Equivalent 
per Pound in 
London. 


In Singapore 
per Pound. 


Sheet, fine ribbed smoked...... 83c @ 86c 2/1% @ 2/ 2% 
Sheet, good ribbed smoked..... 72 @ 82% 1/10% @ 2/1% 
Crépe, fine pale..........++...- 82 @ 84Y% 2/1% @ 2/ 2% 
Crépe, good pale............ . 74% @ 80% 1/11% @ 2/1% 
Crépe, fine brown........... . 70 @ 77 1/104 @ 2/0% 
Crépe, good pale.......... o- @ 68 1/ 6 @ 1/10 
CER, GE cecccceedsvcesvess 50 @ 58% 1/4% @ 1/7% 
Gee GE Ssccecoens 40 @ 49% 1/ 2 @ 1/4% 

1Quoted in Straits Settlements currency: $1 = $0.567 United States 
currency. 


ANTWERP RUBBER MARKET. 

GRISAR & CO., Antwerp, {May 28, 1920]: 

The low prices reached by rubber seem to have attracted the attention 
of buyers and we note a better demiand. After having touched the price 
of is. 1034d., the closing prices were: Latex crépe, spot, 2s.; Para fine, 
2s. 1%4d. 

At the last moment great firmness with good tendency is noted. 

Statistics for the week were as follows: Arrivals, 566 tons; sales, 
tons; stock, 20,819 tons, against 21,799 in 1919. 

Small quantities of African rubber were sold; 1,430 kilos of red Congo 
Wamba and 100 kilos of read Congo Kasai. Stock on hand: about 445 tons. 


report 


1,170 


Owing to the violent fluctuations in exchange the futures market was 
very active, and transactions amounting to 440,000 kilos were made. 
Closing quotations, each month: May-November, 11.70 francs; December, 


11.60 francs; January-April, 11.50. Tendency steady. 


AMSTERDAM RUBBER MARKET. 
& JANSSEN, Amsterdam, [June 4, 1920]: 


has again been very quiet during the past week; 
but on the terminal market the turn- 


JOOSTEN 
The rubber market 
seme spot business has been going on, 


report 


over has been small. Prices were a little firmer: Standard crépe, spot 
Amsterdam, rose from f.1.20 te_f.1.27. On the terminal market f. 1.30 
was bid for June crépe, while June sheets were offered at f.1.29; for 


f. 1.29 has been paid. Toward the close 


as buyers withdrew their orders. 
15 will comprise about 546,000 kilos., 
arrivals. 


standard sheets, August delivery, 
the market was somewhat easier, 


The next inscription sale on June 
of which about 470,000 are fresh 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER FROM BELAWAN (DELI), SUMATRA. 
Three Months 


March. Ended March 31. 
—— A- — — 7. OO —_ 
1919. 1920. 1919, 1920. 
To Netherlands .....kilos ends 339,183 enneens 791,468 
United Kingdom ..... 675,112 329,541 932,856 829,984 
 § cheedeus ee ere i rere 
DEE “csaeacetcawese eeeeaes swans ‘26060068 95 


United States.. $39,464 1,080,087 1,8 27, 724 2,979,298 
Penang 26,154 106,362 9,092 215,583 
DE cc bcadeteses 857,333 543,527 3,874.7 732 1,238,400 
SED oxt2cccasccesss. ‘depen mneeen - — wuankene 
errr rer ee 148,680 
Totals kilos 2,607,863 2,398,700 6,915,184 6,054,828 
PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA. ‘ 


Three Months 


March Ended March 31. 

. ——— —_— a, 
1919 1920. “3919. 1920. 
To Netherlands.... a 463,000 PePer 1,061,000 
Great Britain .......... 173,000 157,008 1,019,000 1,167,000 
France ... (ombeswats J. oer anes 8 60s amcene 
United States........--. 1,864.000 1,397,000 5,035,000 | 4,674,000 
SEMGMPOTE cccceleccccece 459 000 430,000 1,391,000 1,170,000 
DE S6-cseunebaencew ews 59.909 102,000 125,000 131,000 
DEER scacetsosaneete 51,000 pnase'e tf BITeree 
eee GU ccsccsce casvens seeese Peawee  (wasces 
POO -<cvccascoes 2,773,000 2,549, 000 8,005,000 8,203,000 
Ports of origin: 

Tandjong Priok 1,081,000 1,469,000 4,033,000 4,052,000 
EE - pe-enteecesedes 133,000 17,000 156,000 150,000 
OND ncesecedada 1,432,000 1,043,000 3,462,000 . 3,735,000 





FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS. 

_An official report from Kuala Lumpur reports that there were- 8,375 tons 
of plantation rubber exported from the Federated Malay States in the 
month of April, as compared with 9,524 tons in the previous month and 
7,664 tons in the corresponding month last year. 

The total exports for the first four months of the present year amount 
to 38,799 tons as against 36,315 tons for the corresponding period in 1919 


and 29,545 tons in 1918. Appe nded are the comparative statistics: 
1918. 1919. 1920. 
January .tons 7,588 7,163 17,119 
PE ck aptntennseene’ 6,820 10,889 9,781 
RE <tabitacdekss bo4ae 7,709 10,679 9,524 

BD B66 dar wee ses ievaunaans 7,428 7,664 8,375 
I aa sesnebcacdeiaian 29,545 36,315 38,799 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS. 


An official report from Singapore states that there were 15,720 tons of 
rubber (of which 1,264 tons were transhipments) exported from the ports 
of the Straits Settlements in the month of April. This compares with 5,931 
tons in March and 10,848 tons in the corresponding month of last year. 
The total exports of rubber for the first four months of the present year 


amounted to 52,155 tons, compared with 61,821 tons for the similar period 





of last year and 22,078 tons in 1918. Appende d are the comparative 
Statistics: 
1918. 1919 1920. 
MPEP EETTTCCLT ETT tons 4,302 14,404 13,125 
ED cicueeskesaunse coo See 15,661 17,379 
BED easnweasenianrarseweene 8,858 20,908 5,931 
April 6,584 10,848 15,720 
WD ities escanceeneas 22,078 61,821 52,155 
CEYLON RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
IMPORTS. 
January 1 to April 26. 
A —_ 
Crude rubber: 7919. 1920 
From Straits Settlements................ pounds 768,258 951,452 
ED: -gebé5 56a 5.0.69000.cb 860408 cenenDeNeS 561,603 696,935 
3urma and other countries........... 6,300 
EE a ould débiden Be ela deaieenen 1,329,861 1,654,687 
EXPORTS 
Crude . rubber: 

FO Ge Bee bccecdsccsscccavececsccttess 11,480,555 10,699,722 
PE tfeueedun ioe s 6c eeen éeesensncan One _ 18,360 
PU énctececs 330,010 121,710 
SE cea edaeiesearseceundcceresoneans —aeeawe 81,348 
Netherlands acess : had eens 28 
Ee ee a. as ace wlppandomaeoame lean Saka’ 67,200 
DEER ccccvocees bidseanenaen 62,742 36,831 
United States . as 5,844,821 11,324,536 
Canada and Ne wfoundland................ 260,016 425,600 
Sone ss * 1,677 336 
TID. 6c.ods ca ccnccsessvecens 424 44,800 
DRE ocannnadsessctdsenvess 119,501 97,100 

WES onc 00s beeing ss cgeccecegssues 38,099, 746 22,917,571 
(Compiled by the Ceylon Chamber o f Commerce.) 
ANTWERP RUBBER ARRIVALS. 
Aprit 21. By the S. S. Albertville, from the Congo. 

Meme GE COR. noc 6 0000.0 005 0850650 50eeesesecesseoscccoes ...-kilos 1,622 

Bungé et Cie. (Comptoir Colonial Belgika.)............--.ee0+e0- 7,320 

Bungé et Cie. (Compagnie du Congo Belge.)............+.seee00. 10,595 

Bungé et Cie. (Compagnie N’Kémé-N’Kémi.).............-+-++: oe 5,620 

Crédit Colonial & Commercial (Anc. L. & W. van de V wee), (Cie 

Ce TD 6666.6 0608055 68s dd Seceebadedad bee Se eeegniersebis 145,850 

Société Coloniale Anversoise (S.A.B.)...........-- 3,792 

TE Avene te ehetds eek bbs i AREOES CEOSRADT CORED kilos 174,799 


(Compiled by Grisar & Co., Antwerp.) 
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CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC AND 
PACIFIC PORTS AS STATED BY SHIPS’ 
MANIFESTS. 

PARAS AND CAUCHO AT NEW YORK. 


Fine. Medivm Coarse. Caucho. Totals. 
. Pounds. 
May 21 By the S. S. Virgil, from Para 
Paul Bertuch . -» 26,984 10,185 38,691 75,860 
Hagemeyer & Brunn 53,541 13,035 31,853 98,429 
Poel & Kelly 3,685 10,051 13,736 
May 27 ty the S. S stense 0, rom Manaos 
Poel & Kelly.. , 57,831 14,264 82,209 ...... 164,304 
i A. Astlett & Co ae 50,568 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc 28,028 
Various 38,670 
May 27. By the S. S. Manco, from Itaccatiara, 
Poel & Kelly ‘ - jisan bendne 4,116 
Various , . ‘ 3,822 
May 27 By the S. S. Manco, from Para 
i i Me cleebviieehGe SBkNde eenee Cobeee “serene 9,114 
Paul Bertuch 335,094 335,094 
Wm. Schall & Co 29,498 
Hagemeyer & Brunn. 115,460 ve: ° anaeee  dabedede 115,460 
June 2. By the S. S. Waaldyk, from Para 
Various : 7,840 7,840 
June 2. By the S. S. Korean Prince, from Para 
Various : - 157,091 157,091 
June 12 By the S. S. Bronte, from Para 
Faul Bertuch 14,560 159,031 173,591 
Poel & Kelly 20,402 20;402 
Madeira-Mamore Ry. Co eencee , 196 
Hagemeyer & Brunn 112,741 19,344 2,668 134,753 
June 18 By the S. S. Sallust, from Para 
General Rubber Co 6,664 
Poel & Kelly 7,448 
Various ‘ 302,232 
June 18 By the S. S. Lake Gaither, from Para, 

Paul Bertuch 77,441 48,909 126,350 
Meyer & Brown, In 49,280 49,280 
PLANTATIONS. 

(Figured 180 pounds to the bale or case.) 

Shipment Shipped 
from to Pounds Totals, 
May 20 By the S. S. Oanfa, at New York 
Hood Rubber Co Singapore Watertown 246,500 246,500 
May 23 Ry the S. S. Nieww Amsterdam, at New York. 


62,720 


Meyer & Brown, Inc Rotterdam New York 2,72 62,720 
May 23. By the S. S. Clan McPhee, at New York. 
L. Littlejohn & Co Colombo New York 89,600 
Baird Rubber & Trading 
Co Singapore New York 22,400 
The Fisk Rubber Co.... Singapore ‘hicopee Falls 11,200 
] I Johnstone & Co., 
Inc Singapore New York 12,320 
Vernon Metal & Produce 
Co Cochin New York 152,280 
Fred Stern & Co........ Colombo New York 78,200 366,000 
May 24 By the S. S. Intan, at New York 
The Fisk Rubber Co Singapore hicopee Falls 336,000 
J. T. Johnstone & Co., 
Inc Singapore New York 46,480 
L. Littlejohn & Co., In Singapore New York 286,000 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc Singapore New York 7,300 
eg & WY: Singapore New York 114,300 
Sutro & Co Singapore New York 14,400 
1k, ywnett & Fehr, Inc Singapore New York 17,280 
The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. . Singapore Akron 217,800 
Mitsui & Co., Limited.. Singapore New York 210,780 
Fred Stern & Co - Singapore New York 43,740 
Bolle-Watson Co., Inc.. Singapore New York 27,180 
Various Singapore New York 220,320 
Fred Stern & Co Soerabaya New York 58,420 
TO . ccncceumeseeee Samarang New York 11,700 
Fred Stern & Co ; Batavia New York 60,300 
The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co - Batavia Akron 113,220 
Smith & Schippers ‘ Batavia Akron 42,120 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc Batavia Akron 51,660 
E. S. Kuh & Valk Co Batavia Akron 20,880 
Various : ee Batavia Akron 600,560 2,500,440 
May 24 By the S. S. Empress of Russia, at Vancouver. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co Singapore Akron 405,180 405,180 
May 24. By the S. S. New York, at New York 
Various Singapore New York 1,655,280 1,655,280 
May 24. By the S. S. Palacia, at New York. 
General Rubber Co oes London New York 1,195,740 
The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co sana London Akron 339,480 
VariOWs 2 ccc ccccccccccs London New York 447,300 1,982,520 
May 25 ty the S. S. Defiance, at New York. 
Various oouneececeqes London New York 720 720 
May 26. By the S. S. Ariosto, at New York. 
Heod Rubber Co........ Singapore Watertown 58,750 58,750 
May 28 head the S. S. St. Paul, at New York 
Various acesceseeee Lon New York 70,940 70,940 
May 28. By ‘the S. S. Vandyk, at New York. 


L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Soerabaya New 


Chas. F. Smillie & Co Soerabaya New York 41,220 
Chas. F. Smillie & Co. Batavia New York 25,740 
Fred Stern & Co Batavia New York 201,600 


Shipment Shipped 
: rom: to: Pounds. Totals. 
WHE kesendesedvadec Asahan New York 7,740 
The Goodyear Tire & 
Pe GAS pcteveccese Jelawan Akron 90,400 
eee Belawan New York 75,420 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc. Padang New York 13,320 
I: éa0eubesmetesns Soerabaya New York 90,000 
VOSGES cocccccccccess ° Padang New York 15,840 
WE. dncxdnansawnands Batavia New York 148,360 821,640 
_May 30. By the S. S. Korea Maru, at San Francisco. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
BA ecevcsues vatcereas Penang Akron 266,400 266,400 
May 30. By the S. S. Rotterdam, at New York. 
Fred Stern & Co........ Rotterdam New York 55,624 
L. Littlejohn & Co...... Amsterdam New York 56,000 111,624 
May 31. By the S. S. Ninian, at New York, 
Fred Stern & Co........ Liverpool New York 3,780 3,780 
June 1. By the S. S. Maryland, at New York. 
T. D. Downing & Co.... London New York 123,840 23,840 
June 2. By the S. S, Waaldyk, at New York. 
The Goodyear Tire’ & 
Pe Gale we ceaneeue Soerabaya Akron 126,180 
CC ree Soerabaya New York 236,700 
M patetan Rubber Mfg. 
fe abe dh & cate aes Batavia New York 27,000 
The Goodyear Tire & 
SE Oe Ratavia Akron 30,960 
Robertson, Cole & Co. Batavia New York 53,280 
lL. Li ittlejohn m Gices Java New York 128,000 
United Malaysian Rub- 
3 “gy ee Borneo New York 16,410 
Charles T. Wilson Co., 
Ms. eueresacescsicee Rotterdam New York 33,200 651,730 
June 3. By the S. S. Port Darwin, at New York. 
Poel & Kelly..... London New York 110,340 
2. = Davee & Co. London New York 70,380 
Charles T. Wilson Co., 
i  wesenas owe London New York 55,558 
TO asednces London New York 1,141,802 1,378,080 
June 2. By the S. S. Vennonia, at New York. 
WE aatadsdsanscens London New York 38,700 38,700 
June 3. By the S. S. Port Curtis, at New York. 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc London New York 6,720 6,720 
June 6. By the s S. Colusa, at San Francisco. 
The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. .......... Singapore Akron 197,280 
Fred Stern & Co....... Singapore New York 78,200 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
a. wakewener Penang Akron 499,860 
Gates Rubber Co....... Penang Denver 136,260 911,600 
June 6. By the S. S. Katserin Auguste Victoria, at New York. 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc.. Liverpool New York 5,940 5,940 
June 7 By the S. S. Lrion, at Seattle. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Sih scnnwadeteeeneces Singapore Akron 255,960 
The Goodyear Tire & 
Pe CR, svccccaces Singapore Akron 180 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 99,360 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... Singapore Vancouver 67,200 422,700 
June 9. By the S. S. West Hartland, at Seattle. 
The Goodyear Tire & 
Beene GA. cccvccscue Singapore Akron 97,380 
E. Laencaster......0- Singapore Seattle 353,340 450,720 
June 9. By the S. S. Toteri Maru, at New York. 
G. Kawahara Co. Singapore New York 18,000 18,000 
June 9. By the S. Ss. Arabia Maru, at Seattle. 
Charles T. Wilson Co., 
Ph, cunicnandeleadaende Singapore New York 56,000 56,000 
June 10. By the S. S. Santa Malta, at New York. 
5. Beem @ Gos ccceveece Colombo New York 11,960 
W. R. Grace & Co Colombo New York 7,200 
Baring Bree... .....ceece Colombo New York 13,860 
Hood Rubber Co...... Colombo Watertown 35,640 
Wilson, Holgate & Co., 
BO ccGiceaceecesenee Colombo New York 5,220 
Charles T. Wilson Co 
DA. ecentetes cectoote Colombo New York 16,258 
Fred Stern & Co....... Colombo New York 4,480 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.... Colombo New York 12,320 
L. Littlejohn & Co.... Colombo New York 67,200 
VESEOED coccscecceceses Colombo New York 73,378 247,516 
June 11. By the S. S. Borderer, at New York. 
Fred Stern & Co...... Colombo New York 44,800 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.... Colombo New York 11,200 
L. Littlejohn & Co. Singapore New York 560,000 
Charles T. Wilson Co., 
Wh. escesccoscere Colombo New York 8,960 
Various ee Singapore New York 1,779,300 2,404,260 
June 14. By the S. S. Verbania, at New York. 
The Goodyear Tire & 
ee Ge. ccucestees Liverpool Akron 157,680 157,680 
June 14 ty the S. S. City of Benares, at New York. 
Wm. Brandt & Sons. Colom New York 38,520 
i. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Colombo New York 89,600 
>. S. Kuh & Valk Co.. Colombo New York 64,720 
ON SO eae oe Colombo New York 113,400 
Alfred Kramer & Co.... Colombo New York 29,600 
Fred Stern & Co...... . Colombo New York 11,200 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.... Colombo New York 112,000 
VRREOGD cocceccevecece Colombo New York 43,660 502,700 
June 14. By the S. S. Port Bowen, at New York. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. London Akron 242,280 
General Rubber Co London New York 238,500 
Pete GF TGs cavccvecee London New York 147,600 
WOES Gdece dues avenues London New York 1,080 629,460 
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PLANTATIONS, 
Shipment Shipped Shipment Shipped 
frou: red Teents Seas : rom: to: Pounds. Totals. 
June 14. By the S. S. Nitonian, at Boston yo 6. By the S. S. Tongrier, at New York. 
, . WOR cdinsencceeeden ‘ 
Hood Rubber Co....:..- | Londog Watertown 119,105 119,105 E oe New York 13,915 13,915 
June 17. By the S. S. Andijk, at New York. _Jung 8. By the S. S. Ablanset, at New York. 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... Rotterdam New York 145,600 145,600 WE att-vescacqueseie Lisbon New York 943,670 943,670 
June 18. By the S, S. West Coyote, at New York June 9. By $ J 4 
U yote, d ’ q 5. ; y the S. S. Oxonian, at New York. 
—— lg er oe ge 4 ndon New York 29,700 29,700 Fred Stern & Co....... Liverpool Boston 34,051 34,051 
UNE ,y the S. S, City of Cori I r . 2 ; F : 
The ) on Tm Tire & ity of Corinth, at New York. June 16. By the S. S. Leopoldina, at New York. 
PE. Eilicssidcaccece Colombo Akron 86,400 Joosten & Jansesen..... Havre New York 230 230 
t Littlejohn & Co.... Colombo New York 67,200 Ju NE 18. By the S. S. Andijk, at New York. 
WE. snecdtensines ee Rangoon New York 20,160 173,760 WN, casciwtnensanes Rotterdam New York 287,890 287,890 
June 21. By the S. S. New York, at New York. cc p z j 
| eae London New York 421,020 421,020 wi" , By e 8. 5. Pvgsidemes, at New York, 
June 21. By the S. S. Suveric, at New York. cha O.seeee Marseilles New York 290,835 290,835 
Mitsui & Co, Limited.. Singapore New York 67,200 June 21. By the S. S. Caroline, at New_York. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. Singapore Akron 19,305 Poel & Kelly........+. Bordeaux New York 125,235 
qpermett & Pebr, Ine. Singapore New York 44,800 WE aesctuneeene ee Bordeaux New York 35,765 161,000 
e s00dyear ire 7 
21. By th 5 : N 4 
a eee Singapore Akron 446,850 TD. Downing & > - Seg Semele, mee Xo. 9 a 27 
Raw Products Co...... Singapore New York 84,000 ~d ae PP on ers 25,875 
Fred Stern & Co....... Singapore New York 336,000 Syma %. By Ge &. 8. Neordem, at New York. 
Meyer & Brown, inc... Singapore ace Saake 246'400 VED ccvocesccceness Rotterdam New York 161,575 161,575 
WEEE stuveswesckeecsee Sinapore New York 818,679 2,063,234 
PR ha 21. By the S. S. Rottig, at New York. PONTIANAK. 
ens’ Successors, Inc T’jong Priok New York 2,2 2 ‘ , Jew Y 
Fred Stern & Co........ T’lone Priok New York rr 460 , a = Veen. e ream 2g non Tee. 
i peeiepgsearceaeis T’jong Priok New York 96,660 VQ. covccccsvcsscce Soerabaya New York 216,000 216,000 
The B. F. Goodrich Rub June 2. By the S. S. Waaldyk, at New York. 
PT os we de a oes Batavia Akron 186,480 E. Everett Carleton & Co. Soerabaya New York 78,300 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... Batavia New York 22.400 eres Soerabaya New York 295,800 374,100 
Charles T. Wilson Co., ; June 6. By the S. S Maaldyk, at New York. 
ne. eakgowetiees Soerabaya New York 128,240 The United Malaysian 
United. Malaysian Rub- Rubber Co., Limited.. Borneo New York 100,471 100,471 
2! eae Soerabaya New York 3,038 _JUNE 21. By the S. S. Rotti, at New York. 
errr Batavia New York 348,162 881,640 United Malaysian Rub- 
BP Gio secncectsenss Soerabaya New York 139,800 
CENTRALS. L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Soerabaya New York 132,000 271,800 
May 24. By the S. S. Zulia, at New York. 7 June 21. By the S. S. Suveric, at New York. 
Ockeeet Bene ©e...... Suetiinaiin a 1.980 1.950 OED cachevscscesens Singapore New York 50,460 50,4€0 
May 24. By the S. S. Lake Flattery, at New York. 
Wm. Schall & Co...... Cristobal ~ New York 3,750 ranean 
WHI. oh ts abciardetickaderaics Cristobal New York 3,750 7,500 May 31. By the S. S. Lake Sunapee, at New York. 
_May 31. By the S. S. Lake Gilboa, at New York. Antoine Chiris Co...... San Juan New York 6,450 6,450 
Ultramares Corp........ Colombia New York 1,200 1,200 May 31. By the S. S. Matura, at New York. 
_ May 31. By the S. S. Frednes, at New_York. Middleton & Co........ Trinidad New York 18,495 
WN ee Trinidad New York 1,650 1,659 Edward Maurer Co., Inc. Trinidad New York 7,800 26,295 
June 1. By the S. S. Mexico, from Vera Cruz. June 10. By the S. S. Carrillo, at New York. 
J. A. Medina Co...... Vera Cruz vew York 2,700 American Trading Co. Santa Marta New York 1,666 1,666 
Rafael del Castillo & Co. Cartegena New York 600 3,300 June 21. By the S, S.  Ovende Nassau, at New York. 
June 9. By the S. S. Colon, at New York. Wm. Schall & Co...... Paramaribo New York 2,550 
OS >. ees Cristobal New York 1,495 Middleton & Co., Ltd Paramaribo New York 1,500 4,050 
Pablo Calvet & Co..... Cristobal New York 4,140 May 24. By the S. S. Valacia, at New York 
ee aaa Cristobal New York 1,380 7,015 NG ES vscasnccicen London New York 2,550 2,550 
ue - By the S. S Heliben, ; * New ig May 29. By the S. S. Lake Sunapee, at New York. 
mares OFp. «+++ ++. ristoba New York 4,945 4,945 Middleton & Co., Limited Surinam lew York 6,213 6,213 
_JuNne 17. By the S. S. Tivives, at New York. aaa May 31. By the S. S. Lake Gilboa, at Sew York. 
Ultramares Corp........ Cristobal New York 5.250 5,250 Ultramares Corp....... Colombia New York 7,050 
euenseme W. Reed Williams, Inc.. Colombia New York 2,700 9,750 
May 24. By the S. S. Westerdyk, at New York. GUATULE, 
Poel & Kelly........... Rotterdam New York 130,820 May 26. By rai! at Eagle Pass, Texas. 
Various Rotterdam New York 104,995 135,815 Continental-Mexican Rub- ; 
May 24. By the S. S. Nieww Amsterdam, at New York. ber C0....+++eeeeeees Mexico Akron 134,775 134,775 
WIE eccnectneskusde Rotterdam New York 476,100 476,100 Juns 14. By rail at Laredo, Texas. 
May 26. By the S. S. Jacques Cartier, . New York. ee ogy Mexican Mexic New York 60,00 
Oe MU ls bh eee on favre New York 40,940 40,940 ee SED cnessenss Coke iggy . _ ond 60,008 
5 June 16. By rail at Laredo, Texas. 
May 27. By the S. S. Sarcoxie, at New ‘York. Continental - Mexican 
Poel & Kelly..........- Bordeaux New York 25,969 Rubber Co. .....+++- Mexico New York 58,000 58,000 
WEED. cowsusenvéusson Bordeaux New York 48,338 74,307 
_May 27 By the S. S. West Wauneke, at New York. GUTTA PERCHA. 
VariOUS ccccccccccccccs Antwerp New York 32,645 32,645 June 2. By the S. S. Waaldyk, at New York. 
May 31. By the S. S. Rotterdam, at New York. The United Malaysian 
WREED 0 04.66s080<00000 Rotterdam New York 214,360 214,360 Rubber Co., Limited. . Borneo New York 6,052 6,052 
June 1. By the S. S. Ninian, at New York. June 21. By the S. S. Suveric, at New_York. 
Fred Stern & Co....... Liverpool New York 3,378 3,378 Various ..cccccccccccce Singapore New York 3,300 3,300 
June 3. By the S. S. Pt. Darwin, at New York. 
Posi & Kelty. cupacuenss P Liverpont - be York 17,390 17,390 GUTTAS., 
uNE 6. By the S. S. Lapland, at New York. » - ‘ 
WHE. hxccavcvsasewes Antwerp New York 16,100 16,100 June 2. By the S. S. Waaldyk, at New York. 
June 6. By the S. S. West Point, at New York, Rubber Co., Limited. . 
Chas. Pfizer & Co...... Lisbon New York 361,215 361,215 The United Malaysian Borneo New York 35,796 35,796 
UNITED STATES CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS FOR 1920 (BY MONTHS). 
Manicoba Mis- Totals 
Planta Afri- Cen- Guay- and Matto cellaneous 
1920. tions Paras. cans. trals. ule. Grosso. Balata. Gum. Waste. 1920 1919. 
FORURTY . ccccccccccssce tons 17,799 2,620 821 111 ose ° eecee eveee 21,351 7,235 
5 caccntkes conges 29,681 2,456 558 265 34 awnee err 32,994 17,456 
BME ecccxeses 28,533 2,463 514 23 114 3 113 1,252 33,998 28,223 
BEES . 6: 060'60400 5060 266800 6.0 21,036 1,893 628 29 79 10 22 448 24,957 28,146 
_ RESO ree 24,443 2,025 662 95 113 eee 45 1,659 224 28,666 97,410 
TUM. dacsaterisaseses 121,492 11,457 3,183 523 340 13 180 2,854 1,924 141,966 178,470 
(Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 
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OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES. 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
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1919, 1920. 
UN MANUFACTURED—free: -—— —$_—_— — ——EEEs 
India rubber: Pounds. Value. Pounds Value. 
From France aor 864,073 $251,239 
Netherlands aail : 133,674 54,892 
Portugal ; ; 2.600 $720 14,100 9,869 
United Kingdom... 5,635,298 2,732,804 8,800,914 4,233,181 
ee eee 647,043 286,906 15,009 
Central Amer:ca 24,669 9,746 3,855 
Mexico . : 40,27 11,925 2,185 
Brazil 3,296,587 960,330 1,499,276 
Peru , . 199,859 81,068 246,707 
Other South Am. 345,014 131,698 27,874 
British FE. Indies 40,637,290 15,820,145 19,215,266 
Dutch E. Indies. 19,178,932 3,819,947 3,785,268 
Other countries 758,264 285,821 306,355 108,772 
Totals 61,765,830 $24,141,110 63,629,269 $29,453,393 
aa 132,321 $63,493 79,073 $47,037 
suayule .... . 521,243 108,943 105,658 22,676 
Jelutong (Pontianak 1,411,499 118,156 1,720,819 298,528 
rutta percha 610,206 101,408 804,191 170,350 
Rubber scrap 848,052 67,724 1,852,484 108,772 
Totals, unmanufac 
tured ‘ 65,289,151 $24,600,834 68,191,494 $30,100.756 
Chicle (dutiable) 743,951 497 984 431,718 312,998 
MANUFACTURED—dutiable 
India rubber and gutta 
percha ° es °° 113,552 73,972 
India rubber substitutes 28 44 8,946 1,539 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 
MANUFACTURED 
India rubber: 
Scrap and old. 588,488 699,424 $41,888 
Reclaimed . 311,361 289,964 50,796 
Belting? : } f 219,499 
ose’ ., 533,769 : 205,573 
Packing! J { 111,127 
Boots! 17,078 52,569 28,407 81,236 
Shoes! .... ‘s 294,236 224,247 741,788 683,417 
Soles and heels ° , 107,290 
Tires: 
For automobiles { cane 
Casings’ 3,148,845 
Inner tubes 3,923,924 } 370,520 
Solid tires | 328,502 
All other tires 137,754 58,034 
Druggists’ rubber sundries 116,524 116,999 
Suspenders and garters 181,380 301,538 
Other rubber manufac 
factures' 941,292 797,301 
Totals manufactured ; $6,242,634 ; 565 
Fountain . number 33,905 $43,525 57,081 7,326 


pens 
Insulated wire and cables 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN 


UN MANUFACTURED 


789,991 


MERCHANDISE. 


526,556 





India rubber 433,206 $199,409 845,016 $238,954 
Dn ssapeseube 64,960 37,874 98,419 49,485 
Gutta percha ele wee oan ‘ 14,560 6,860 
Jelutong (Pontianak) 2,427 606 ee: ; = ceenameee 
Totals, unmanufactured $237,889 $295,299 

MANUFACTURED— - 
Gutta percha ‘ $621 $1,670 
Totals, manufactured $621 $1,670 
43,915 $44,352 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MANUFACTURED 
To \laska: 
Belting, hose and pack- 


OE, ie coke aia p iaalee ‘aed $23,579 in diaeaeibis $25,532 
Boots and shoes. . . pairs 11,477 31,630 11,385 43,133 
Other rubber goods 3,880 nace 6,316 

TED s0casd $59,089 $74,981 
To Hawaii: 
Belting, hose and pack 

Ata ; $4,952 $23,324 
Automobile tires 91,927 91,783 
Other tires ...... . 1,558 3,269 
Other rubber goods 13,352 18,192 

Totals . $111,789 $136,568 
To Porto Rico: 
Belting, hose and pack 

err $6,187 $27,571 
Automobile tires 74,871 58,390 
Other tires erennae 3,412 1,161 
Other rubber goods.... 6,043 16,301 

$90,513 $103,423 


Totals .... ee 
To Philippine Islands—treated as foreign 


commerce, 


Details of exports of domestic merchandise by countries during April 


are given on pages 698-699 of this issue. 
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UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS. RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF 
IMPORTS . CANADA. 
. IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
Mar 








UNMA) 0 arc 
( O24 
Fr - — r—$_—____ 
Se S , 40 £ 494 . 
Fed t Mala Sta x 8 66.6 P 1 \ 
lue P s 
| ' 1 5 mY Value 
, . encies.. 4 . ' ‘ ' f K 86,368 $29,012 05,319 $581,613 
vut s = 4 Q 47 516.817 192.995 
I S 36,036 6,327 
D i sh East Indies 
1) s ( 3 46,697 2 2 92,391 
~ “ ~f s ~ le 
Ot . $ 7 34,65€ 74 8 1.65 840.583 
i East I 
al 4 - 
4 57 
. ‘ ‘ . s 4,486 O8€ 
P ‘ 
Sout ’ L “ I é 684 406.28 $ 
é i i 4 24 ¢ 538 £64 
W Mt i ‘ 2 
. \ am | - 
t \ Af s 664 1 7 ¢ 
{ { « ‘ ‘ — _ 
{ ‘ " 7 pat 
s ar actured 83,8 Ss 084 66,177 $1,968,605 
t \ MIAN ED— 
M usca . rs s 
( 4 « é « 8 Ss RSs 8 827 $14,688 
s R35 
I ‘ " . 
Wa 4 ¢ 47 11 227 8,998 
l i <M I 
Gutt 1 ‘ i $ 2 4 $26,521 
R 





EXPORTS Mats at tit 66 "460 


367,711 


Ma ; _ - 
. 4 I » ' ; tor $413,324 $910,934 





Water fed thing ; 7 ,648 , » one Gas sin 
Ir lat : - O48 \Totals or norte $1,153.72 $2,906,060 
Se . ‘bles 
Other : 
1 ‘ $36,285 $11,301 
EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ; . 4.871 
Pn. 279,666 9,37 167,84¢ 21,322 
- _ Nor ‘ f é 468 It 1 in “Other Manufactures.” “Included in “Wire and cables.” 
ark 
Ge ur 00 ‘ ; EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS. 
|e ] . . ? Marc! 
S ; emeras 
| é < 4,074 we ee 
@ Other Europear t Reex-_ Reex- 
trie ss ( . Produce ports of Produce ports ot 
I Stat ( 67¢ . i Foreign f Foreign 
( ada x Us SUPA REI Canada Goods Canada Goods. 
Other intries 4 ( LI 6,4 Value Value Value Value 
( 1 waste be $8,73 Sate 8 6=—S—tsé HRS 
Total rubbe 4 M EI 
Wast ar air 5 ,0e Belt > 
Gutta 1 and ita H 7 
*R } stitutes « B t< . 626.454 ¢ 3 $76 
MAN A RE t 1 at 
Boots and zt I 44 5 2 
Water; i t . att oF 4,026 3 6 
T s and < 4 nds 606.944 097 : 3,677 
— 1 wire ) anufa 11,129 9 1,528 
Ot fa - -— -~—— 
I anufactured. $1,280,898  $1,313,75 $1,144,89¢ $5,281 
‘ one in 
I Is ber é 
$1,289,637 $1,313,75 $1,18 





*l le n “Other Art ( II. 7 - tt 3 J 
; EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING APRIL, 1920. 
BUROFs NEW YORK. 





Med ( $ Ca I ne Medium Coarse. Caucho. Torats TorTaLs 


ry ER 

Tancre I & ¢ 7 364 ] 47 ! 87 6,801 57,195 53,349 48,873 14,051 274,459 390,732 647,927 
Ger k ( ! 1.4 $491 13.790 5,282 924 27,052 802 54,060 267,850 
Oo ( 631 7,756 10,380 4,327 39,115 81,578 186,209 
Se ‘ x é 7 g4? 48° 33, 146,913 
B. | & ; 84,583 
Ad t H. A I 4.44 ‘ 54 14,268 29'908 
Se ( ‘ 18.530 
M Ca e ( of ) 6.07¢ 026 
7 8 1.98 71.696 80.727 315.410 579,820 1,393,946 

In tra I . ( 8,67 5,347 7,326 | 3 52,258 61,167 
4 Py, 1 : 2054 g2 2c 120.659 7,643 88 053 26.323 632.078 1.455.113 
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CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 


PORT OF NEW YORK. 


IMPORTS. 


UNMANUFACTURED—/ree: 





Crude rubber: Pounds. Value 
From Belgium 
DOOD ccnccsoes 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
BMG cescccce 
a ada 


osta 


londuras 
Nicaragua 
Panamz ‘ 














I Indies 14,396,486 5,824,032 
Du Indies 7,926,608 3.002. 39¢€ 
lz ‘ 
PI re 120,881 45,21¢ 
Br W. Africa 61,934 13,871 
B S. Africa 
Portuguese Africa 
Pc seawkcnase 33,437,955 $13,359,549 
Jelutong (Pontianak): 
From France ........ ‘ , 
Straits Settlements 344,861 $28,772 
Dutch E. Indies 739,95 66,453 
PS |. cisncevaee 1,084,813 $95,225 
(,utta pe na: 
From England sane 1,745 $312 
Straits Settlements 176,204 20,302 
Dutch E. Indies 374,933 69,179 
British W. Africa. 
SOE onkieueattne 552,882 $89,793 
Balata: 
From England a 
MO tccecen 59,042 $25,396 
BOGOR veceses 187 112 
Colombia coos 17,426 8,098 
Ecuador ..... 9,900 3,960 
ritish Guiana ee 
itch Guiana... 37 
Venezuela 20,723 
WE. astvenadses 125,821 $60,126 
Reclaimed and scrap rubber 331,420 $29,687 











Totals, unmanufac- 
CUEOE ccosccccse 35,532,891 $13,634,380 
Se éweceneaes dutiable 211,545 $99,224 
Rubber substitutes ...... 283 44 
Manufactures of rubber and 
gutta percha. ..dutiable aabeeed 48,263 
EXPORTS. 
MANUFACTURED: 
Automobile tires ....... ) 
Rr $3,128,295 
CHGS cccccccsccess J 
REP Gis ov cacvess ‘ 116,852 
“eee . ) 
> ' 277 7 
OO ere } 
a a pairs 20,540 
GROOD ccncecs fairs 165,131 
Scles and heels... . e--* 
Druggists’ sundries - 63,389 
Other manufactures of 
SOT Snsccdtecesccces 573,254 
Totals, manufactured $4,344,588 
Insulated wire — —— $641,054 
Fountain pens... .number 30,137 39,009 
Suspenders and garters.. iu 147,183 
Chewing gum ......... 102,984 


UNMANUFACTURED: 
Reclaimed and scrap rub- 
ber ithe eoee-be 436,422 
FOREIGN EXPORTS. 


UNMANUFACTURED: 


DOE DEED cccccccccce 31,450 $19,100 
Gette POTERR 20. cccccce oppeese 
Dh Uaeeusheedqamane 37,874 


64,960 
Rubber 6 eeee 605 


manufactures... . 


April. 
Se 


Pounds. 


116,819 
864,073 








17,854 
19,180 
10,140 


79,073 
1,308,534 





64,766,173 
368,192 
8,946 





row 
mu 


9,689 


4,186,309 














$28,707,905 
$272,889 


1,539 
42,000 








111,254 





14,524 


$180,859 





PORT OF BOSTON. 
IMPORTS, 

















91 
— - — 
I s Value 
REL ee 
Settlements. 70 $89,281 
Rubber manufactures tiable oe 4,665 
MAN REI EXPORTS. 
Autor tires $21 
Inner tubes 
hol tires e° 
} tires. 37 
1,685 
oots 4 522 
es 2.385 ¢ 0 
eels 
s ] es i 
I itact 
ils 
wire .. 
sa garte 
Py 5 Value. 
UNMANUFACTURED—/ ree 
Crude rubt 
Fri N g 9427 $449 
Mi 854 9.593 
Totals 581 $10.04 
Chicle 1,064 7,771 
EXPORTS. 
MANUFA RED: 
Auton e tires 
Inne es $ 71 
Solid tires , 
All othe es. 652 
Belting 
Hos | 3,357 
Packing } 
Rubber boots 5 
Rubber shoes . 4,546 4,530 
Soles and heels os 
Druggists’ sundries ..... 640 
Other rubber manu res 2,016 
... ear 1,616 
Insulated wire 
Fountain pens 
Suspenders 
Chewing gum 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Reclaimed TOG ssvcins 7¢ 180 





PORT OF SEATTLE. 
IMPORTS. 





rude rubber: 
f° reese 
{ nz ** eeee 
Straits Settlements 
British East i 
Dutch East 
Japan 








Jelutong 
Rubber s« 
Rubber 
MANUFACTURED: 
Automobile tires .......... pases e 
Inner tubes hie einai en eerie $5,007 
RS ere 
All other tires , 793 
DT chetientidtcenea as S 
DM dGncecous voawuaneenns 16,283 
DRT acantdesweoeeadese svenne 
Py SOE sencatendacaar 789 3,588 
ey. MO 6. an cteaw dee 1,022 628 
Druggists’ sundries ..... - 1,768 
Other rubber manufactures. 10,732 
1,811 $38,799 
ee $146 
068 tees 54 131 
978 





UNMANUFACTURED: 
Reclaimed rubber 








ns 
192( 
ne Vn 











3,565 


1 











“300 


ur 
n 
+ 


NNW 











$111,502 





1920. 
Pounds. Value 
4,811 $1,664 
665,640 366,695 


11,200 





4,336 2,046 
685,987 $373,490 


34.000 








"$2,040 





90,695 
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PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 





IMPORTS. 
Apr 
] Value Poun 
{ fA ACTURED—fr 
i‘, ' 
Fy Ser t Settle te ¢ 99.427 1,002,681 
Brit East Indies 5,4 
D East Indies + 8 341,442 
Hong Kone 4 600 
Totals ’ $4,333,414 1,344,723 
] tong 468 $7,125 
Gutta percha ! 11,615 
( ck ¢ ¢ 6 
Rubber manufactures 2 
EXPORTS 
MANUFACTURED . 
Automobile tires $380,4 
Inner tubes 
Solid tires 
All other tire 0 
Belting 64,508 
Hose 
Packing sss 
xR her } ots so 08 
Rubbe hoes > 1 07 5.584 
Druggists’ sundries 8,089 
Othe r er manufactures 63,815 
tals 7 $561 so7 6.6 
In " e $82,527 
Founta ens ; 
Suspender ) 
| ving g 
UNMANUFA RED r 
Reclaim und scrap rubbe 18.34 $1,125 238 
REEXPORTS 
Cy 
( r 43 
Rubt nufactures $1 


THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. 
NEW YORK. 


. | ‘HE SITUATION in the rubber scrap market is described as easier. 


market 


Tires and shoes are lower 
changes but slightly from week to week The activit 
up to normal and the outlook problematical 


are nominal 


QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED. 
| 
Prices subject to change without notice 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


than last month. The 


Arctic tops sevesoeocese ss éueceneseseoces ib, $0.01 @ 
Boots and shoes.... sevenesenves Peer * 7 1 
Trimmed arctics eadaésneecosuacent 0 i 
Untrimmed arctics .... seeudus Perrrtr 04 i 
WARD RUBBER: 
Battery jars, black compound.... ‘ . lb l i 
No. 1, bright fracture....... “ er 23 @ 
INNER TUBES: 
“er lb 
Commpounded ..ccccccccccccscccccccscscssccess Ib. 9 ? 
OS POCO TTTTTTTTTT tT Ib. 3 
MECHANICALS: 
Black scrap, mixed, No. 1...... boseeuseseenncen Ib 03K%@ 
Ps Deccescccees - 0 1 
Car springs sebebeccoeoncees sedséucseeceoneene Ib. 03K%@ 
BOGS cccccccccccscese - , ° ceeeeld 03 @ 
Horse-shoe pads oe v0 .03 @ 
Hose, air brake bese eeecdesdcesseosesoneceseds Ib. 3 1 
fire, cotton limed.........-ceceeccceeeeecees 1b. 01K@ 
garden ... es ‘ eceeeecsoosoes Ib 01%@ 
Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber........-. lb. 034%4@ 
Matting ‘ : 1b 01%@ 
Red pecking. eeecovceee soe 05% @ 
Red scrap, No. 1.. - eneees eeeee mr ( 
gl tt er eeppepre < 
White scrap No. 2.... ; aos weaeeoevesscentaene 08 @ 
No. 1 ‘ ee ~ «hd. 10 @ 
TIRES 
PNEUMATIC 
Auto peelingS ......scscceeecccceeeweeeee 1b. 04 i 
Bicycle paces ‘ uneecedene ib. .02%@ 
Standard white auto : aeeesen fb. 04 i 
Standard auto oo 03 i 
Stripped, unguaranteed seed oavecost ia 
White, G. & G., M. & W., and U. S......... te 04K%@ 
SOLID. 
CamvlaGe cccccccccccccccccccccsscccoccceecs lb. 04 @ 
TGORY cccccccccccesccccccccccesrecesccccesecees Ib. 01 @ 
as cc ectnébes6bunnecstecceshbeqtanees Ib. 03%@ 


THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
NEW YORK. 

PS AN Cotton. The market has been quiet and steady with 
little business done. Middling uplands stayed at 40 cents 

till the middle of the month, then declined slightly and gradually 
until it reached 38.25 cents at the time of going to press. Tight 
money and the raising of the rate of interest by the Federal 
Reserve Board, have contributed to this result. Reports on the 
new crop are conflicting as so much depends on the weather, 
owing to the lateness in planting on account of the hard winter. 
In some districts planters have turned to farm produce instead 
of cotton, because of the boll weevil and the high prices of 
in others they are planting more cotton than before. 
It is too early to speculate on the amount of the new crop. 
Meanwhile conditions in England point to a diminution, if not a 
complete cessation, of imports of cotton from the United States. 
Sea Istanp Corton. 


vegetables ; 


There is no change in the situation re- 
garding Sea Island Cotton, and no signs of a cessation of the 
ravages of insect pests. Many planters have given up cotton for 
being or have cut down their acreage, as Sea Island 
cotton seems to have abdicated in favor of Arizona. 


the time 


EGYPTIAN COTTON. 


While 


information has been given out that a larger acreage than ever 


Reports here are also conflicting. 


has been planted with cotton, owing to the high prices and the 
speculation of last season, equally positive is the assertion that 
the Government has insisted that a large proportion of the cotton 
land, two-thirds, should be planted with food stuffs. 


ArIzoONA Cotton. Every available foot of ground has been 


utilized and a record crop is anticipated, perhaps three times the 
42,734 bales of last year. All of the crop has been contracted for 
by fabric manufacturers. ; 

Corton Fasrics. The difficulties in meeting the demands for 
tire fabrics have been relieved, partly by the congestion of trans- 
portation, which, | 


terials, has forcibly reduced the manufacture of automobiles and 
*s, and partly 


y holding up steel, rubber and other raw ma- 


by desire to substitute cord tires for those 
made of square woven fabrics and the consequent cessation of 
the call for the latter. There is a great confusion about con- 
tracts, on this account and reluctance to give out quotations or 
terms of settlement 

The market for hose and belting fabrics is strong but the offer- 
ings are restricted. There is a rush to cancel contracts in drills, 
‘tings and osnaburgs, and the sales of piece goods at the mills 
have fall 


en sharply; the manufacturers, however, see no prospect 


reducing prices 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 


Tune 25, 1920 


Prices subject to change without notice . 

ASBESTOS CLOTH 

Brake lining, 2% Ibs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser- 

GD.  scccsctupeses coccccccccoscoehh $1.00 @ 1.16 
2“ Ibs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser- 
GD esckudtdcccndscensaesesescs -- 4B, 1.10 @ 1,18 

BURLAPS 

SO—"F-OUMED cc cccccccccccccccesccccecocce 100 yards a) 

SD=—=BGURGS ccccccccccceccccecsesccccosecceecs eeee a 

SPD 6.00 0c ceesscsecewussncticiocosnscs cco 2 6 

GP=GGRGS ccc cccccccccceccévecssoccevceses wus 6 6 

Gee GGD 0.06 cc ccedcswcavesvscsovcecsococcocess 11.00 @ 

SD o.00cdcc- ck ceccascccestseencceseces -- 11.50 @ 

GO GEGD 6b cccacccctcwocescccsecececcentes ane @ 

Gm BGO cccccccvccecccceccccccsccesovcceces eee @ 

GED | hoc us dacs 0bbs nn N00 cb sdebewengenn . @ 
DRILLS: 

38-inch 2.00-yard .........5-00+5 bon tavee ~TeTT |, 474%@ 

40-inch 2.47-yard ...........- errr eT Se onedcstese 39%@ 

Sted 1.90-sard .cccccccccceccccccces seeeeseeeeee 60%@ 
$2-inch 1.9S-yard .........0+-00s: osnéeeeeeseneewns 594%@ 
Gingh B.3B-ard ..ccccccccccccccces TTT TI TTT Tet 86 @ 
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DUCK: 
CARRIAGE CLOTH : 


38-inch 2.00-yard 
BE BED coccceccccccocuscscceesescecees ° 
72-inch 16.66-ounce 
72-inch 17.21l-ounce 


MECHANICAL: 


Hose 
Belting 


HOLLANDS, 40-INCH: 


ACME cocccce 
Endurance 
PD Saba Rsdresendosedcaceseeneeecds Sovienenccees 


OSNABURGS: 
40-inch 2.35-yard 
40-inch 2.48-yard ..........e00055 
37%-inch 2.42-yard 


RAINCOAT FABRICS: 


COTTON : 


SO ne ee ee yard 
Ge Me uhowesceebsiedonienesnésnwenese 


Twill, mercerized, 36-inch, blue and black.......... 
tan and olive............ 


Repp 


IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED 
FOR RUBBERIZING—PLAIN AND FANCIES: 


63-inch, 3% to 74% OUNCES... 1. eee e eee neeeecee yord 

36-inch, 234 tO 5 OUNCES... cree ceeeecseeeeseres ee 
IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON) : 

63-inch, 2 to 4 OUMCES......ceeeeeceeceeeeee -.-yard 

36-inch, 2 to 4 OUNCES... 2... cc ceeeecceeaceeeees oe 
DOMESTIC WORSTED FABRICS: 

36-inch, 43%4 to 8 OUMCES..... cece eeeerceeeeees yard 
DOMESTIC WOVEN AND PLAID LININGS (COTTON) : 
36-inch, 334 to $ OUNCES 2... ceecececeeesereeeeess oe 


GHEETINGS, 40-INCH: 


48, 2.50-yard........ 
48, 2.70-yard... 
UR Serer rer rrr TT 
68, 3 
60, 3.60-yard 
44, 3 


— 
oe 
HHM MMM 


GILES: 


Canton, 
Schappe, 


38-inch 
36-inch 


STOCKINETTES: 


SINGLE THREAD: 
3% Peeler, carded 
ee SEE neccecctvesenses 
6% Peeler, combed ....... 


DOUBLE THREAD: 


Zero Peeler, carded 
3% Feeler, carded 
Go DOU, GOMES odcciccccccesccccesescesceveses 


TIRE FABRICS: 
BUILDING: 


17%-ounce Sakellarides, combed 








17%-ounce Egyptian, combed 

17%4-ounce Eeyptian, carded 

17%4-ounce Peelers, combed 

17%-ounce Peelers, carded ........ccecceceececess 
CORD: 

Se SS. cs cedastdendeedecontedkeses pound 
BICYCLE: 

US DD kk se ckhes ec ccsdiconsvsees pound 

See ED. canenece wee uedensneddvcosdeoees 
CHAFER: 

Oe Se OR sctcevctceccessess 


9%-ounce evption. carded 
9%-ounce Peeler, carded 





$0.48 a 
.56%@ 
1.30 @ 
1.40 @ 
82 @ 
82 @ 
@ 

@ 

@ 

a 

a 

a 

30 @ 
27 @ 
1.00 @ 
46 @ 
48 @ 
.60 a 
57%@ 
80 @ 
.27%2@ 
28 @ 
27 @ 
40 @ 
29 @ 
322 @ 
1.45 @ 
8 @ 
95 @ 
60 @ 
$0.85 @ 
27 @ 
32 @ 
30 @ 
@ 

28 @ 
31 a 
28 @ 
25%@ 
67 a 
90 a 
@ 

1.15 @ 
1.80 @ 
98 @ 
1.04 @ 
2.70% @ 
2.50 @ 
2.30 a 
2.20 a 
2.20 @ 
1.40 1 
2.75 @ 
1.80 @ 
1.70 @ 
2.70 @ 
2.50 a 
1.79 @ 


1 


mM how 


-40 


THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 
NEW YORK. 
BE ken generally congested freight conditions still continue to 
hamper the distribution of stocks in all lines. Producers are 
endeavoring to keep their regular customers supplied, but are 
not seeking new business which would be only adding to their 
difficulties. Prices generally have remained firm and 
with tendency to advance. 


present 
unchanged 

Anitine Om. The demand has been steady. Prices firm. 
Spot early in the month was 34 cents per pound. 

3ARYTES. Shipping facilities for miners of barytes showed 
slight improvement a few weeks ago, much to their encourage- 
ment. Attention is concentrated on back orders and quotations 
on future business are not being made. 

3ENZOL. Production continues far behind deliveries. Spot 
stocks are around 28 cents a gallon for the 90 per cent grade. 

Biacks. Business in blacks is maintained at an active and 
steady demand. Manufacturers of carbon black are harassed 
by legislation which has caused removal of plants to sections of 
the country far from the field of consumers, and, by the utiliza- 
tion of poorer qualities of natural gas. The demand from rub- 
ber manufacturers grows steadily and has reached very large 
proportions. The outlook certainly does not indicate any low- 
ering in price in the near future. 
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PHIDE i is good with spot prices COLORS. 
‘ Black: 
i g I m />4 to 6 cents 
as Ry POWEGE oo cis. cncccceccscesndceecosscnesee lb. $0.06 @ 
; TETRACHLORIDE his material is in good demand and IONE a vckikwdaseiaseciosdcacesssicse Ib. 11 @ 
e | is rather firm and steady Carbon black (sacks, factory). ......secseeees Ib. 15 @ .30 
Di ( y: [Throughout the past month trade and prices POD cccscccceccvececccccsececescesooeces cesses ib. 0S%@ .15 
1 sed str : Beat TRNED oc cccvcsccesseseéascesvcctncscedtéous Ib. 146 @ .30 
' . ie fied ' ; ROME cccnsenarsrincstcemcsnenenscesecnt 2 @ AD 
HARGE. Demand on all lead and zine products far exceed Oe I BIN i. cknciekiecadencesasecnueanes . 1.00 @ 
whicl istern section of the United States NE RI ocicaviswcascesucadeweséunéunceces Ib. 09% @ 
" en practically dep 1, owing to inability of the railroads ae 
shipments fron e West producers CE. sciageatsuvetathas bkpebaweddeeeennwesene Ib. 25 @ .35 
EA Se eee : a ab = oe PEUOOM ccccceccccscccccseuscesessoceseosocces ib, 1.00 @ 
Many Mla ACtU ire actively engaged in pre-  - cosncncck eth ieeeneusdhiedawed enews ib. 18 @ .50 
par in increase f production due to the excessive de- Rubber makers’ blue. ......ccccccsccccsesccscces lb. 3.50 @ 
i roducers at ndeavoring to supply old customers Brown: 
vit liferent su wine to the railroad situation. The [ron oxide ...... PETTTTTTTTITT TT Tei TTT TT TTT Ib 04%@ 06% 
‘J al aa Sienna, Italian, raw and burnt... wecccccscccscce lb 06 1 14 
, - ; , , Umber, Turkey, raw and burnt...........seeeee0s lb. 5 ’ 09 
- t s erdema and WED wdeken cusncedeissiens éubnedeuntenseinl Ib. 0 » .10 
) eva i duc Sublimed ad is x 
, $201 Green 
im inf al t thnarge . 
I hee , is GROG, TE ccc cncnccvcsccsesossesccsoccocecees Ib, 42 @ 0 
> 1 suipn remaine prac- . 
. by — ae | ~ medium eT Ib. 42 @ 70 
. lt n th as to price and stea ly GRR cccrcccovéecccevesecese cocceccecces ib. 50 @ 70 
ul GOUITENE, 0.600600 scdevereceneesesies Ib 07 @ .1 
Wi Cha i g in ightly increased Oxide I. R sees 70 @ 
<8 “ein “ari Oxide of chromium (casks).......++seeeeeeeeees %® 1.25 @ 
. . - 5 — aoe a er ee ee ee ee lb. 3.50 @ 
Zinc OXIDE Producers of zin yxide and lithopone are Red: 
1s ir p \ yu They are planning to increase Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks).......... Ib. 45 @ 
, , . ae ; crimson, “Mephisto” (casks).........-. Ib. 60 @ 
ind are n king ew. business. New domestic ‘ crimson, “R. M. Bf ‘sj » 2° 6 
} 7 ure nc oxide ® reported to ntimony, golden sulphuret of (casks 20 @ .22 
: : _— = Ses a xide ate "oP ihe d : golden sulphuret (States)... 35 @ .40 
rming and very little zinc oxide of foreign make is coming golden, “Mephisto” (casks) 33 @ 
5 : Ms lit . es Si be ave fully re golden ._ M. PP.” "33 @ 
\s regards quality the foreign-made goods are fully matched red sulphuret (States) 25 @ .30 
lomesti ’ vermilion sulphuret 55 @ 
Arsenic, red sulphide............ b 18 @ 
DRED ceeeeccceceseceesnecesescoeoseseenesose Md. 14 @ .16 
POSS COEF cccccvcsveawne . 25 @ 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. eM «3. 0c ,cecab pcnecacctdevanweeniaune 19 @ .22 
‘aa 19% Toluidine toner ..........++. 425 @ 
- , Iron oxide, reduced grades ated .05 @ .14 
Prices subject to change without notice : pure Bright ..ccccccccccedcccccces 15 @ .17 
Rem BE ccccccccccctccecesse cccéseews . «Ab. 05 @ .06 
ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC. VERON cccccccod Se gewscerceseceseeuencoseooed Ib. 02%@ 07 
Aostiorene, Waw Yoel. oocciccdteccsccscccocccccoses . $4.7 a Oil soluble aniline, red .......se.eeeeeseees ccoeel, 1.50 @ 2.00 
Accelemal ....... a aid ni i Uno a SS ech a rine a Ib. 55 @ .57% Gotueee OTANGE « -sseececsvess seeee > — e 
Aldehyde ammonia crystals.........sccceeseeeeeees bh. 2.25 @ 2.50 rr neers we. ee 
Rains GB codec cevbvccecdc céscccsencscccesvcssess ib. 35 @ heey eleeibarsseeenansansseoniners =~ uf @ 
AE Ee TS oa a Se Ib. 68s @ 75 nglish quicksilver .........seeeeeeeees " 1.70 @ 1.75 
Excellerez , ied Ib 2 50 > 3 o Biter GEMIT $OBcc+ cccvecccccccsccecceccecess Ib. 1.35 @ 4.00 
Hexamethylene tetramine (powdered).....+...+++.-. F . * ; RU euvadccussecetametens 1b. 2.50 @ 
( Cc 50 a 
RN I Nn a I a a oe ee ee bee Ib 1 2 White: 
Paraphenylenediamine lb. 2.70 @ 2 Aluminum bronze, C. P......seseeeeeeecees cooelt 65 @ 
TROGREOEEEEED cccccccccecececoeseceesceooeseeesess Ib 55 @ .70 superior eocceccecoocess focceoe ib. 75 @ 
Velosan , ‘ l 3.70 @ 3.8 Lithopone, domestic .....ccccccsesces ene eeees ib, 07%@ .08% 
Ko-Cer bb. 35 @ Ponolith (carloads, factory)........s.ssee0.. a @ 
ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC Rubber-makers’ white ........esseeessceesseeees Ib. 114%@ 
Lead, dry red (bbis.) J de teneennds oxanes edie ib. .12%@ Zine oxide, Horsehead (carload, factory): 
ees Tie GD icc ccccccccccucceswas Ib 10 @ ee GE” seccsccsssonces Ib. 10 @ 10% 
sublimed white (bbis.) ..........sceeeeeeees Ib 10 @ “Geeta” cccccccccsseces Ib. 10%@ .11 
white, basic carbonate (bbis.)...........0006. Ib .10%@ French process, red seal........++se+- lb. 114%@ .11é 
EE eer rr ee e ne Ib. ' green seal ......+-.+: Ib 12%@ 12% 
Litharge, domestic ... sdetdesecbesesededsaedes 1b, 11K%@ white seal ....ccccccces lb. 134@ .13% 
ee oon c00cceteseesececcecoessevetues Ib. 12 @ GD ove weteuccceviscoteccsaven Ib. @ 
femported .ncccccccccccccccccseccsscccces ib~- Azo (carload, factory): 
Ma um, carbonate, light technical lt 11 i 14 ZZZ, Wend Free... cccccccccccccccces Ib. 10 @ .10% 
calcined extra light Ib 60 @ ZZ. under 5% leaded.........e++ Ib. oOo @ 09% 
calcined light . cas oseueenn 35 @ Z. B10% leaded. occcccccccccceces Ib. 08%@ .08% 
= = = ur Ph, cacceceeesenseun l 0 > Yellow: 
calcinec 1eavy seeccesened 7“%@ 
e i i i cecccccce " 50 @ 1. 
calcined commercial (magnesite)....... lb a4 r 0.05 Cadmium, sulphide, yee, Se, or aipindebsin % re @ 1.65 
le, extra light i 65 @ .f Chrome, light and medium.........+sseeeeeeees lo. 35 @ 
5 Ochre, domestic .......+ssseeeees evcccedseceeee .02%@ .06 
GMPOTTEd ccccccccccccccecccccccecs oe 04%@ .08% 
ACIDS. Oil, soluble ne saseqesesh caseeteeuesouteekn - be e oss 
> a ee es 375 4.5 Rubber makers’ yellow. .........+-eeseeeeeeecees b 
Acetic, 28 — (dbis.)... A” eae riesony aie Bie Te GOON occ cemembaateenecessteneees ee * 55 @ 
glacial, 99 per cent (carboys)........«..- wt 95 > 16.70 
Cresylic (97% straw color) (drums)........6--+.++ gal. 1 » 1.30 COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS. 
, urn 1.10 @ 1.20 
4 (95% dark) (drums).......-++00+s00r0ee gal. aye = i Aluminum flake (carload)...........ecceseseseees ton 30.00 @ 
Muriatic, 20 degrees ......ccccccceeeeeeeeneeeees cwt, 2 - @ 2.50 i ont SE RNR OE IE ton 30.00 @35.00 
v: - rT 1 ‘ 744 
Se OS CPEs esedesssscssssesadeessusesens =m ’ Ammonia carbonate, powdered..........sseeeeeees Ib. .17%@ 
Sulphuric, 66 degrees ....---+++++ssseereerreeees fon Asbestine (carloads) ..........+seeeeceecececcees ton 30.00 @ 
A! KALIES. Barium, carbonate, precipitated............++-seee. ton 100.00 @ 
Caustic soda, 76 per cent (bbis.)........eeeeeeeees Ib. 06%4@ 07 sulphide, precipitated .......+++seeeeeeees Ib. 0 @ 
Get atts GRRBR) cc cvccccccccccccessecccocusesnse lb )5 i We. © cc ccnssetctecskeneteserecsoeeeatest ton 100.00 @ 
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Barytes, pure white (f. 0. b. works)............ce- ton $27.50 @ RESINS AND PITCHES. 
Oe I Nanda neds odbddkad eer udeeereane ton 22.0 @ Be 
EY TIE han Stdesiwsaesastdacuceds ton 27.50 @ pane, A wees eee ec see eeesereteeneeenseeners gel, $1.75 @ 1.80 
ET . -cucupdldnnwinaechene-<acaid din aida adele Ib. 06 @ Cantellan gum .......cccccqecesecccccccccccscoces lb 55 @ 
ME SE dh cancdcassasccennadscenccddnebanacaas lb. .05%@ Cumar resin, hard..........scccescccccccceesccees bo, 8.12 @ .16 
Bone Sn: Anak b6N4055 Cee ds ReARie Rend eseenel Ib. 10 @ ANG 010.6. 4s Caen adele ceitieee aan Ib. 09 @ .13 
Carrara filler : Re eee eee eT b. .02 @ ee TN eerie didrnedknba encadbakenksaoe bbi. 15.00 @15.50 
Chalk, precipitated, “extra DOIN nctcdinhdintenceniaiaiindcn tine Ib. 035 @ 05% My niceiekoreateusnnd bbi. 14.75 @15.00 
heavy eR ae a et Ib. O4 @ .04 YY Fit } B eee eee eee eres eeee . 4 >. 
China clay, Dixie Blue Ridge..--....-.. easiccstee 28 @ — —— Msoneerennegesseieesnesoentesinn ” 11 @ 
domestic ........ Matic eenhbaweeeeee ton 9.00 @20.00 See a OSS SRH eR Sanh pENe CheRORTeS SESH ERS Ib. ne 
IS ie Fe ton 19.00 @24.00 nn ya lb. .04 @ 
ES EE ea 2 ton 20.00 @ CE.  606.006040006066004040 400 608eN Rhee lb 14 @ 
Cotton linters, clean mill run, “s o. ra " factory seas Ib. 03 @ .03% DG : Kseancinndundckddedebidbinesecadisekssecal bbl. 16.95 @21.75 
Fossil flour — bike bd Od-Ob-08 Kh S ee ae eee lb. 034%@ GUE . She deusdcavonissdacaceceda ccocccclt None 
DED. 0ibb-0604.400600000 0450004600600 Ib. 04 @ fused ..... De arevcsvesceseuccoese None 
DED ccnenccendedsaumadinedsade ct Ib. 03 @ .04 Rosin, K . bbl, 19.25 
Glue high grade c Ib 38 @ 45 ° i ° ; CO6C600 00000000 005000500COO OOS OOCCS § éa @ 
; PM 66¢bbsenciaedincwsentdaeseaenens ‘ .35 43 ns a > . : 
ID one 865500000000066.000sa<eekweses lb. 30 @ «35 Shell : ‘ao See set) a. TS re _ = = © 
DF GUNED . scethacadsaccessesscesccuvessses ib, .20 @ 2 ne Se ee Sos encevernssshenseeseseeneks b 115 @ 
Graphite, flake (400-pound bbl.)...........eeeee00- Ib. 10 @ .30 
CD hnebeednes nccncnesctsansences Ib. 04 @ .08 SOLVENTS. 
ee ae We, GD occa kcknekesckctacccass lb. .03 @ Acetone (98.99 per cent drums)............cseeee- lb. 26 @ 
Infusorial earth (powdered)........ccccccccceccces Ib. .03%@ CG: SN. Sinavdkcecaccoteeniuser gal. 1.50 @ 
:P (bolted) ...-ceccccccccsseccccess lb, .04 @ RE, CUNT WERiccdcccicidcntcrescons cocceee Gl, .28 @ .33% 
—_— — * eth Ee AN RES SA iat “4 ‘ os EL cnn caus Denecemisuhccdectvauasdceeueel Ib. 90 @ 
cD groan oongen chet aie s At la lht aind : oo Carbon bisulphide (drums) ............seeeeeeees Ib. 074%24@ 08 
Pumice stone, powdered (bbl.)...........seeeeee- Ib. 05 @ .il , 2 4 
PE: GUE, MOMENI, 0c ccecivccccséionedss soo ob. 02%@ .04% tetrachloride (drums) ..........++sesee0e bb. 12%4@ .14% 
Rubber paste . es a Se SSeS eG ae 19 @ .22 Naphtha, motor gasoline (steel bbls.).............. gal 32 @ 
PEED hab Ceckeccnsdscecccdcasonvoencesecacend Ib. @ 73 @ 76 degrees (steel bbis.)............ gal, 40 @ 
BD GOOD non b6d6066b066e0nsn9eeneseeesscesees ton 25.00 @40.00 2. of fl S$ eee gal. 38 @ 
Soapstone, powdered gray (carload)........... ...ton 25.00 @ 68 @ 70 degrees (steel bbis.)............ gal. 37 @ 
Starch, powdered corn (carload, bbls.)............ cwt. 6.09 @ At Ger eee............ . gal. - “ 
(carload, bags)... ..s-cccees cwt. 562 @ OP 
‘ DEES cccicaonataeutscbande bivesstsanseane gal. 31 @ .36% 
Tale, powdered soapstone.........eseceeeeeececes ton 2000 @ T ti ae : 
SE, oss kn bese sine obs bdswenss 6606e0008 ton 2200 @32.00 UFPENEINE, SPITITS 22+. eeeeseeseeeveessseenes ++ gal, ved = 
Trig soli earth, air floated, CTEAM OF FOSC....eeeeeeees ton 50.00 @ WOOd ..eseeees Weeeeeeeereseeerscens gal, 1.78 @ 
white bcaedensat ere siencuntbasesaseae ton 52.50 @ SRD COUN wc ciascsccsisceveces gal. 65 @ 
Tyre lth ccccccccccccccccccctcccvssccosccccccess ton 110.00 @ Pe, UD vic cscubsewiedsss60vo80n0sosessouee gal. 35 @ .45 
Wittins, ibe Gene cc ccececsssccescescves cwt. 100 @ SOIR ohn edcntincetkncesesesiscanctas gal. 35 @ .40 
Cadet ccc ccvcccccsccsccsesccovecess cwt. .80 @ 
commercial ......ccccccccccccccccceces cwt. 140 @ SUBSTITUTES 
English cliffstone .......--++++++eeeeees cwt, 200 @ BE sc ecuiduiesevessidieeidalarchiamniaanl lb §=.10 @ .22 
gilders . te eeeeeees rete te eeeeeeeeeeeenes cw =81.45 @ 1.55 WED: Gineddbedusseviedcn habs nedabkdessesdesaens lb, 11 @ .24 
ae white, American....--+++++++++- = ha @ EE Se ee ee Pere ea linen anak idee Ib. as @ 23 
Cee eee eee eee HHO " J < - ° ~ 
a, ty : Des ACA eae el ok cae ion Sane @22 0 Bow TUG cccccsccvecvescsccccescocsessccvcns Ib. 11 @ .2! 
Wood pulp, imported ‘Sete tee SEER The Ib. 03K@ Wee TE cbeusicestnsacdeet céceeecsdas Serre Ib, 12%@ .24% 
a a a a ton 75.00 @ Paragol, soft and medium (carloads).............. cet. 18.58 @ 
Dl de kea tant hRndeenses Cenbeennee ton 65.00 @ eT Oe Tee EE ee ere Perry Perey rrr cut. 18.08 @ 
Wood flour, American... ......ccccccccccssscccecs ton 50.00 @ 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS. 
MINERAL RUBBER. Lead, black hyposulphite (Black Hypo)....... im Mis 
Bieseven (casteads). <2... +00: Pe ce tae ton 60.00 @ Grange milmoral, Gommesiles cc ccccccscccovcccovcess fb, 154%@ 
ie) MOOD. | vce sdteetisendtaaanede ton 63.00 @ Sulphur chloride (jugs)........... rar eee a 2 @ 
| ete cnedistn sicdasneteeneenia Ib. .03%@ (drume) Far wa 
Genasco (carloads, factory) .......cccsscccsceses ton 62.50 @ Sulphur, flour, Brooklyn brand ‘(eatente). udentane cut. 340 @ 
a raga factOVV).+++ssseeeee Seater re ropes @ Bergenport brand (carloads)........:... cut. 3.65 @ 
eccccccccccccces 35.00 « ( - 
— hydrocarbon «...+++.00000e ren _ od superfine (carloads, factory).........s... cwt 2.00 @ 2.25 
PUNE nil oso cadaddaniphoteaiaaatatna’ ..ton @ (See also Colors—Antimony.) 
DE“ Musddeesecerccontseceneseoscunsecenassoes ton 
Pioneer, carload, factory .......0++ «sees eesesed ton 60.00 @ WAXES. 
less carload, factory........... ee eeeesees tom 65.00 @ Wax, beeswax, white .......... eptinaendaenanahe Ib. 68 @ 
ee _* Ras ceccesccesccrscecoees oennes cote 50.00 @70.00 Ceresin, White ..cccccccscccsccvccccccereces 1b. 16 @ .20 
enne PEEIEEE * ¢revesssessessoncssosacoss aor @ SURI cadnautcaveudixetasaceseganeane Ib 5 @ 
Oe eee iovsunseneted ton 75.00 @ eden idea -~ 2 : 
ig GREE eR Ts éeteuavien ton 44.00 @ PO. Pee, TFS SE SESS) SPLASHES EEE EO RS OG - ws 
318/320 M. P. hydrocarbon.........sssececeses «e.tonm 50.00 @60.00 BTEON ccc cecceeecccececcescseeecs bb. 60 @ 
Robertson, M. R. Special (carloads, factory) .. tom 82.50. @&5.00 TN :.o:00-5-04.06045550465006000006000%% “ee | 25 @ 
M. R. (carloads, factory).........see0- ton 60.00 @ paraffine, refined 118/120 m. p. ‘Geaneed ehockes Ib. 12 @ 
M. R. (less car loads factory)........ ton 60.50 @ 123/125 m. p. (cases).......db. 12%@ 
Rubrax 009 60 40,0990060,0006 seeeceeces stom 60.00 @ 128/130 m. p. (cases)......-Ib 14 @ 
Synpro, grant ulate: bedweendd0s dented eam enceed ton 85.00 @ Sweet wax Ib 14 @ 
Walpole rubber ll (factory) veaaen en etneabes Ib. os @ , acini aia ad pes iets” ahs aii « cawae-t "| , : 
OILS UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF ZINC PIGMENTS, 1852-1919. 
y Zinc-l.ead and 
DE SEE cvcni és nt exvedsianssdbeesebetats 1b. 16 @ 4.18 Zine ( Dxide. Leaded Zine Oxide. Lithopone 
a, Mk. de ie Oe hed. cecsecuee séshbeeenneet ib. .20 @ Year _ ~~ ~— — - —, 
No. 3, We. Gh. Bevcissecceeenssen eeeceens «lb. 19 @ Tons alue Tons. Value. Tons Value. 
SE  Uetee yds detain s'seecuncaeentesaenindedahs Ib. 18 @ 1852-1879 ... 170,000 $12,000,000 seen cseeeh O460006  s00nee 
Corn, refined Argo .....ccccccccccee ecccccccees Ct, 20.06 @ 1880-1889 .... 143,077 10,801,338 ...... sees weeeee = waveee 
ee arr tee coccccelD. 17 @ 1890-1899 ... 254,102 18.724,890 ia vate tilbwiie > Uchkanene 
Glycerine (98 per cent) aeneveevensedeooes evccccoces ib. -234%@ .24 1900-1909 ... 614,728 50,260,199 ...... Lt Rear 
Linseed, raw (carloads) ....+....-seeeees ceccccce gal. 167 @ S908-1908 45 cagees coda we. GR, DORE. xasccs, 5. aacews 
EAGROE COMPOURE ccc cccccccciccccecece seeedeond gal. 385 @ 1906-1909 ... hae enien ain » sensei .eee-+ 37,714 $2,806,614 
TED. scoscsesece 1b. 14 @ 4.15 1910 ...c..-- 28,461 5.238,945 6,823 621,120 12,655 916,512 
Pe GRO cacccocesccccctedecccvevecesesesses ‘ 13 2 .38 a 63,827 5,816,370 6,765 561,560 16,866 1,243,108 
OO pees 20 @ Ee - nécunnikn 84,002 7,482,409 11,410 953,800 24,220 1,702,119 
Petrolatum 10 @ ROGD stacencs 75,700 7,161,528 9,421 745,698 29,685 2,170,445 
Petroleum grease 074%@ .09 9 ..6.. ae 7,850,350 11,317 977,431 32,819 2,490,530 
Pee, SUD Cs woh ccedscccesocccoecseseastes gal. 1.90 @ 2.00 TPES <vsienee Gee 11,984,470 18,758 1,724,145 46,494 3,760,472 
RODCRDTE, FUND occ cccvccviscccsecccoccess covcee Ib. .22 @ 1916 ........ 100,339 18,816,378 23,003 3,053,060 51,291 5,798,927 
SEE dns dvcesddécoccssoses covcecocece ib, 22 @ ORF cccocsss, Ee 21,589,976 23,450 3,728,976 63,713 7,406,896 
RD cece sane eodeies s+ sases ebebenetenée eceeees gal. 65 @ 1.05 1918 ........ 100,286 20,560,247 26,714 4,480,565 62,403 7,923,276 
ee ee ee Sy Sah re ee eee gal. 90 @ 1919 ........ 117,639 20,591,877 27,591 4,009,024 80,989 10,266,230 
I APP: ib. 18 @ _ . - - - - — 
Bae secesesd Mes bade cossccocgdesesiboqsve eecsvese gal. 42 @ Totals .....2,081,837 $218,878,977 226,535 $25,737,585 458,849 $46,485,129 
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